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MAX  ROSENTHAL 

BY  ALBERT  ROSENTHAL 

LITHOGRAPHER,   PAINTER,   DESIGNER,    ETCHER  AND 

ENGRAVER  IN   MEZZOTINT 
BORN  IN  TURCK,  RUSSIAN  POLAND,  NOV.  22,  1 833 
DIED  IN  PHILADELPHIA,  AUG.  8,  I918 

Max  Rosenthal  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen  was 
sent  to  Paris  and  indentured  to  one  of  the  best  known 
Lithographers  of  the  day,  M.  Thurwanger.  Under 
contract  with  Duval  &  Company,  a  lithographic 
firm  of  Philadelphia,  in  1849,  M.  Thurwanger  came  to 
Philadelphia  and  brought  with  him  as  his  first  assis- 
tant Max  Rosenthal,  then  in  his  seventeenth  year. 

While  developing  his  lithographic  work  he  studied 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  ex- 
hibited real  talent  in  oil  painting  and  general  design 
and  there  is  extant  a  number  of  portraits  and  com- 
positions in  oil  and  some  portraits  in  miniature.  His 
most  important  and  largest  contribution  to  the  litho- 
graphic art  in  this  country  is  the  House  of  Bishops  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  America,  in  i860,  after  a 
design  by  Christian  Schuesselle.  An  unique  con- 
tribution by  him  is  that  of  the  interior  of  the  old 
Masonic  Temple,  the  Gothic  Room,  made  entirely 
with  pen  and  ink  in  color,  and  his  facsimile  repro- 
duction in  water  color  made  by  himself,  of  Chest- 
nut Street,  East  of  5th,  is  perhaps  the  best  example 
of  this  type  of  art  produced  in  America. 

The  war  period  from  1 861  to  '65  finds  him  attached 
to  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Potomac,  making  sketches 


of  the  various  camps  of  this  army,  and  these  drawings 
were  sent  to  Philadelphia  and  engraved  on  stone  and 
published  by  L.  N.  Rosenthal  &  Company. 

About  1870  his  time  was  employed  in  making 
color  plates  of  the  medical  and  surgical  history  of  the 
war  and  for  scientific  works  of  Dr.  Joseph  Leidy  and 
other  scientists.  He  was  responsible  perhaps  for  the 
first  plates  made  for  book  illustrations  by  litho- 
graphic process  in  color. 

It  was  about  1870  that  a  group  of  gentlemen,  in- 
cluding the  great  collectors  of  American  autographs, 
such  as  John  T.  Hoffman,  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmett, 
the  Hon.  James  T.  Mitchell,  Simon  Gratz,  E.  Coppee 
Mitchell,  Charles  Roberts  of  Philadelphia,  Charles 
R.  Hildeburn  and  D.  McNeely  Stauffer  of  Lancaster, 
employed  his  talents  in  making  lithographic  por- 
traits of  American  worthies  of  whom  no  engraved 
portraits  existed.  These  were  used  to  accompany 
their  autograph  letters.  These  portraits  were  all  dis- 
tinct additions  to  early  American  portraiture  and  the 
cumulative  work  makes  an  important  contribution. 

In  1882  it  was  suggested  that  a  number  of  these 
portraits  be  etched  on  copper,  and  thus  he  com- 
menced his  period  of  etched  work.  The  portraits 
done  in  this  period  cover  the  members  of  Congress 
of  1774,  some  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, members  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, the  British  Officers  in  America,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  author  of  this  article,  the  constructive 
early  American  portraiture  was  further  developed. 
The  portraits  of  the  Chief  and  Associate  Justices  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  contained  in  Car- 
son's History  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
Philadelphia,  189 1,  and  the  Attorneys  General  of  the 
United  States,  with  text  by  Hildeburn  was  the  result. 
He  likewise  etched  a  number  of  original  plates  and 
compositions  by  other  artists. 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON 
After  the  painting  by  Trumbull  owned  by  City  of  Charleston 
ox  13 


In  1900  he  turned  to  engraving  in  mezzotint.  He 
took  as  his  guide,  and  carefully  and  fully  followed  the 
methods  of  the  early  English  mezzotint  engravers. 
The  reproductions  accompanying  this  statement  give 
an  idea  of  the  technique,  the  splendid  drawing,  the 
rich  quality  which  should  be  inseparable  in  every 
engraving  done  in  this  manner.  His  delicacy  of 
design  and  originality  can  be  estimated  by  the  com- 
position of  the  borders  on  a  number  of  these  engraved 
plates. 

My  professional  relations  with  my  father  cover- 
ing a  period  from  1879  until  his  death  in  191 8,  a  great- 
part  of  which  time  we  had  a  studio  in  common,  were 
rather  those  of  a  colleague  than  father  and  son.  In 
discussing  his  art,  I  feel  that  I  can  do  so  impersonally 
as  an  artist.  The  splendid  reproduction  of  his  plates 
avoids  the  necessity  of  any  long  dissertation,  on  their 
artistic  merits,  or  on  the  historical  importance  of  the 
subjects,  but  I  feel  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  no  mezzo- 
tint engraver  in  America  has  more  nearly  reached  the 
artistic  excellence  in  technique  and  quality  of  the  old 
English  masters  of  this  art,  and  while  the  history  of 
the  lithographic  art  in  America  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  his  name,  the  mezzotint  engravings  made 
by  him  will  be  the  real  basis  of  a  continued  reputation. 
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CATALOGUE  RAISONNE  OF  THE 
MEZZOTINTS  OF  MAX  ROSENTHAL 

Measurements  are  given  in  inches  and  sixteenths  of  an 
inch,  expressed  decimally,  the  height  is  always  given  first, 

i.   MRS.  BENEDICT  ARNOLD  AND  CHILD.  5.12x4.10 

From  the  original  pastel  by  S.  Lawrence,  owned  by  The  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania.     Edition  so  signed  proofs. 

2.  CLARENCE  S.  BEMENT.  8.15x6.11 

After  a  painting  by  Albert  Rosenthal.  Edition,  25  signed  proofs. 

3.  GENERAL  JOHN  CADWALLADER.  5.12  x  4.14 

After  the  miniature  by  Charles  Wilson  Peale,  owned  by  a  de- 
scendant.  Oval  in  framed  rectangle.   Edition,  50  signed  proofs. 

4.  GENERAL    SIR    ARCHIBALD    CAMPBELL,    K.B. 

Lt.  Col.  of  the  71st  Foot.  Edition,  50  signed  proofs.     5^4  x  4^4 

5.  ANTHONY  J.  DREXEL 

Painted  and  engraved  by  Max  Rosenthal.  Published  by  J.  E.  Barr 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia.     Edition,  100  signed  proofs. 

6.  REV.  JACOB  DUCHE.  6x4.14 

Chaplain  of  Congress  1776,  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia. 
After  a  painting  by  Thomas  Spence  Duch£.  Edition,  $0  signed 
proofs. 

7.  MRS.  OLIVER  ELLSWORTH 

After  the  painting  by  Ralph  Earle,  of  the  Chief  Justice  and 
Mrs.  Ellsworth.     Edition,  50  signed  proofs. 

8.  MRS.  ELBRIDGE  GERRY 

From  the  original  owned  by  descendants.  Edition,  jo  signed 
proofs. 

9.  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN.  18.4x13.11 

After  the  painting  by  Charles  Wilson  Peale,  owned  by  The  His- 
torical Society  of  Pennsylvania.  Edition,  50  signed  proofs  in  black 
and  i$  in  colors. 

10.  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON.  17.14x15.2 

After  original  by  Fairman.  Oval,  in  ornamental  border,  to  rec- 
tangle, designed  by  engraver.  Edition  2$  signed  proofs. 
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ii.  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON.  6.2x4.10 

From  the  drawing  by  Henry  Inman,  owned  by  Miss  Hamilton. 
Edition,  2$  sets  in  four  states: 

a.  Signed  proof  before  letters. 

b.  Lettered  proof. 

c.  Proof  with  subscribers'  names. 

d.  Print  from  defaced  plate. 

Statue  bust  in  oval,  within  ornamental  border,  designed  by  the 
engraver. 

12.  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON,  6.8  x  4.14 

From  the  original  pastel  owned  by  the  late  Ferdinand  J.  Dreer. 
Published  by  J.  E.  Barr  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Edition,  50  signed 
proofs. 

13.  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON.  2.14x2.5 

After  a  miniature  by  Charles  Wilson  Peale.  Edition,  s°  signed 
proofs. 

14.  BENJAMIN  HARRISON.  6x4 

After  the  painting  in  Independence  Hall.  Edition,  §o  lettered 
impressions. 

15.  JOHN  HAY.  18  x  14.12 

After  a  photo  from  life.  Edition,  50  signed  proojs. 

16.  THOMAS  JEFFERSON.  18.2  x  15.15 

After  St.  M6min.  Oval  in  ornamental  border  to  rectangle 
designed  by  the  engraver.     Edition,  50  signed  proofs. 

17.  THOMAS  JEFFERSON 

After  the  painting  by  Gilbert  Stuart  at  Bowdoin  College.  Edition, 
25  signed  proofs. 

18.  MAJOR  JOHN  KNOWLTON.  5.14x4.12 

A  fragment  from  Trumbull's  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Edition, 
SO  signed  proofs. 

19.  RICHARD  HENRY  LEE.  5.14x4.14 

After  the  painting  by  Charles  Wilson  Peale,  in  Independence  Hall. 
Edition,  so  signed  proofs. 

20.  GENERAL  GEORGE  G.  MEADE.  14  x  10.12 

After  an  original  photo  from  life.  Published  by  J.  E.  Barr  &  Co., 
Phila.  Edition,  100  signed  proofs.  A  few  were  printed  with 
remarque. 
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21.  NAPOLEON.  4.12  diameter 

After  the  painting  by  Isabey.     Edition,  25  sets  in  three  states: 

a.  Signed  proof  in  black. 

b.  Signed  proof  in  colors. 

c.  Pi  int  from  the  defaced  plate. 

22.  CHARLES  WILSON  PEALE.  5.6  x  4.10 

After  the  painting  by  James  Peale.  Three  quarter  bust  in  uniform, 
as  Colonel.     Edition,  $0  signed  proofs. 

23.  BRIG.  GEN.  RUFUS  PUTNAM.  5.12x4.11 

After  the  painting  by  Sala  Bosworth,  in  Marietta  College.  Edition, 
10  signed  proofs,  100  lettered  proofs. 

24.  GENERAL  JOHN  F.  REYNOLDS.  14  x  10.12 

After  a  photo  from  life.   Published  by  J.  E.  Barr  &  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia.    Edition,  100  signed  proofs,  with  remarque. 

25.  ROMOLA.  18  x  15 

Genre   subject,    after   the   engraver's   own    painting.     Edition, 
50  proofs. 

26.  CHARLES     BALTHAZAR    JULIEN     FEVRET    DE 

ST.  MfiMIN.  5.13x4.10 

After  St.  M6min's  own  mezzotint,  circle  in  ornamental  border,  to 
rectangle,  designed  by  the  engraver. 
Edition,  25  sets  in  four  states: 

a.  Signed  proof  before  letters. 

b.  Lettered  proof  (title). 

c.  Proof  with  subscribers'  names. 

d.  Print  from  defaced  plate. 

27.  EDWARD  SAVAGE.  5.13x4.10 

After  the  mezzotint  by  St.  Memin,  circle  in  ornamental  border,  to 
rectangle,  designed  by  the  engraver. 
Edition,  2$  sets,  in  four  states: 

a.  Signed  proof  before  letters. 

b.  Lettered  proof  (title) 

c.  Proof  with  subscribers'  names. 

d.  Print  from  defaced  plate. 

28.  GENERAL  SMALLWOOD.  513x49 

After  the  painting  by  Charles  Wilson  Peale,  in  Independence  Hall. 
Edition,  50  signed  proofs. 

29.  COL.  WILLIAM  STEPHENS  SMITH.  5.14  x  4.9 

Fragment  from  Trumbull's  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.    Edition,  50 
signed  proofs. 
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30.  COLONEL  CHARLES  STEWART.  5.14x4.14 

Officer  in  the  British  Army  during  the  Revolution.  After  a  paint- 
ing by  Charles  Wilson  Peale.    Edition,  50  signed  proofs. 

31.  GENERAL  GEORGE  H.  THOMAS.  14.5  x  10.10 

After  a  photo  from  life.  Published  by  J.  E.  Barr  &  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia. Edition,  100  signed  proofs,  with  remarque. 

32.  CHARLES  THOMSON.  514x4.9 

After  the  painting  by  Charles  Wilson  Peale,  in  Independence  Hall. 
Edition,  50  signed  proofs. 

33.  CHEVALIER  DE  TOUSSARD.  5.14x4.12 

After  the  engraving  by  St.  M6min,  circle,  in  ornamental  border, 
to  rectangle,  designed  by  the  engraver. 
Edition,  50  sets  in  three  states: 

a.  Signed  proof  before  letters. 

b.  Lettered  proof,  with  subscribers'  names. 

c.  Print  from  defaced  plate. 

34.  GEORGE  WALDEGRAVE.  514x3.15 

Earl  Waldegrave,  Viscount  Chewton,  Colonel  of  the  14th  Regi- 
ment of  Foot.  After  a  print  by  Earlom.  Edition,  10  signed  proofs, 
100  lettered  proofs. 

35.  GEORGE  WASHINGTON.  5.13x4.12 

After  the  painting  by  John  Fersworth,  owned  by  Prof.  Vassely, 
Vienna.  Hart,  769    Edition,  2$  sets  in  four  states: 

a.  Signed  proof  before  letters. 

b.  Lettered  proof  (title). 

c.  Proof  with  subscribers'  names. 

d.  Print  from  defaced  plate. 

36.  GEORGE  WASHINGTON.  12  x  9.6 

After  the  painting  by  Charles  Wilson  Peale,  done  at  Mt.  Vernon 
in  1772,  owned  by  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  Hart,  8. 
Edition,  75  sets,  in  three  states: 

a.  Signed  proof  before  letters,  with  etched  portrait  and  fac- 

simile signature  of  Peale  in  lower  margin. 

b.  Lettered  proof. 

c.  Print  from  defaced  plate. 

37.  GEORGE  WASHINGTON.  5.14x4.13 

From  the  original  ring  miniature  engraved  by  St.  Memin:  head  to 
right,  profile,  laureated,  oval  in  ornamental  border  to  rectangle, 
designed  by  the  engraver.     Hart,  718. 
Edition,  25  sets  in  four  states: 

a.  Signed  proof  before  letters,  except  copyright  notice,  some 

impressions  of  the  small  head  printed  on  separate  sheets. 

b.  Lettered  proof,  title. 

c.  Proof  with  subscribers'  names. 

d.  Print  from  defaced  plate. 
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38.  GEORGE  WASHINGTON.  6.2  x  4.14 

After  the  original  drawing  by  St.  M£min,  head  to  left,  profile, 
laureated,  oval,  in  ornamental  border,  to  rectangle,  designed  by 
engraver.     Hart,  720. 
Edition,  25  sets  in  four  states, 

a.  Signed  proof  before  letters,  except  copyright  notice. 

b.  Lettered  proof. 

c.  Proof  witn  subscribers'  names. 

d.  Print  from  defaced  plate. 

39.  GEORGE  WASHINGTON.  9.1  x  7 

After  the  pastel  by  James  Sharpies;  full  bust  to  right  in  uniform. 

Hart,  708. 

Edition,  2$  sets  in  four  states: 

a.  Signed  proof  before  letters,  except  copyright  notice,  arms  of 

Washington  in  center  of  lower  margin. 

b.  Lettered  proof  (title). 

c.  Proof  with  subscribers'  names. 

d.  Print  from  defaced  plate. 

40.  GEORGE  WASHINGTON.  9.1 1  x  8 

After  a  painting  by  Charles  Wilson  Peale,  in  the  State  Normal 
School,  West  Chester,  Pa.  Full  bust  to  left  in  uniform,  with  cocked 
hat.     Hart,  64. 
Edition,  2$  sets  in  four  states: 

a.  Signed  proof  before  letters. 

b.  Proof  with  legend  in  etched  script :  Engraved  and  colored  by 

Max  Rosenthal  from  the  painting  by  C.  W.  Peale. 

c.  Lettered  proof. 

d.  Print  from  defaced  plate. 

41.  GEORGE  WASHINGTON.  17.10x13 

After  the  painting  by  Gilbert  Stuart,  owned  by  Arthur  G.  Meeker, 
of  Chicago.  Edition,  50  signed  proofs,  with  remarque,  in  black,  and 
15  printed  in  colors. 

42.  GEORGE  WASHINGTON.  20  x  13 

After  the  painting  by  Trumbull,  owned  by  the  City  of  Charleston, 
S.  C.  Hart,  874.  Edition,  50  Artist's  remarque  signed  proofs,  in 
black,  and  15  in  colors. 

43.  GEORGE  WASHINGTON.  1.5x1.2 

Miniature  portrait  in  ornamental  border  at  bottom  of  portrait  of 
St.  Memin.  Bust  to  right,  profile  in  uniform.  Oval  in  rectangle. 
50  copies  were  printed  off  separately. 

44.  GEORGE  WASHINGTON.  1.2x0.15 

Bust  to  right  in  uniform,  oval  in  rectangle,  at  bottom  of  orna- 
mental border  around  portrait  of  the  painter  Savage.  Hart,  875. 
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BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 

After  the  painting  by  Charles  Wilson  Peale 

Size  of  original  mezzotint,  18.4  x  13.1 1 


45.  GENERAL  ANTHONY  WAYNE.  14.4  x  12 

After   a   pastel   by   Sharpies,   in   Independence   Hall.    Edition, 
30  signed  proofs, 

46.  DANIEL  WEBSTER.  19.10x15.6 

From  the  original  daguerrotype  by  Josiah  J.  Hawes,  of  Boston. 
Edition,  30  signed  remarque  proofs  in  black,  20  in  colors. 

47.  GENERAL  JAMES  WILKINSON.  5.14x4.12 

After  the  painting  by  Charles  Wilson  Peale.    Edition,  50  signed 
proofs. 
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GEN.  JOHN  F.  REYNOLDS 
After  a  photo  from  life 

:,  14  x  10.1; 


GEN.  GEORGE  HENRY  THOMAS 

After  a  photo  from  life 
Size  of  original  mezzotint,  14.5  x  10.10 


GEN.  GEORGE  G.  MEADE 

After  a  photo  from  life 

Size  of  original  mezzotint,  14  x  10.I 


DANIEL  WEBSTER 
After  the  daguerrotype  by  J.  J.  Hawes 
Size  of  original  mezzotint,  19.10  x  15.6 


JOHN  HAY 

Size  of  original  mezzotint,  18  x  14.12  inches 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON 

After  St.  Memin 

Size  of  original  mezzotint,  18.3  x  15.15 


Size  of  original  mezzotint,  17.14  x  15.2  inches 


RUE  DE  PRETRES.    ST.  SEVERIN.     PARIS 
Size  of  original  etching,  12.4  x  8.4 


GEORGE  T.  PLOWMAN'S  ETCHINGS 

BY  WILLIAM  HOWE  DOWNES 

An  etcher  whose  early  training  and  experience 
have  been  those  of  an  architect  must  unlearn  a  good 
deal,  must  have  enough  mental  flexibility  to  make 
himself  over,  and  adopt  a  new  point  of  view.  That 
this  is  entirely  possible,  has  been  proved  in  more  than 
one  instance,  for  several  of  the  most  artistic  etchers 
were  architects  before  they  became .  etchers.  The 
ability  to  loosen  up,  to  acquire  freedom  and  breadth, 
depends  upon  the  individual.  Given -this  ability,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  background  of  architectural 
experience  may  be  a  valuable  asset.  Indeed,  it  might 
be  plausibly  argued  that  the  schooling  that  an 
architect  gets,  and  the  blend  of  idealism  and  severe 
practicability  that  belongs  to  his  profession,  form  a 
very  useful  foundation  for  all  the  plastic  and  pictorial 
arts. 

George  T.  Plowman  was  an  architect  until  he  took 
up  etching  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  and  one  will  find  in 
his  etchings  no  evidence  that  his  architectural  ex- 
perience has  been  a  drawback  to  his  development  as 
an  etcher.  In  drawing  an  old  building  he  betrays 
nothing  of  the  T  square  method  and  style  of  the 
architectural  draughtsman,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he 
manifests  in  every  touch  the  pleasure  that  the  painter 
feels  in  the  presence  of  a  congenial  motive,  the  joy 
of  the  artist  in  working  out  a  picturesque  theme,  and 
the  technical  freedom  of  a  master  of  his  medium. 

It  is  a  distinct  achievement  to  give  to  an  expanse 
of  blank  exterior  wall  of  stucco,  stone  or  brick,  witKi 
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its  stains  and  rugosities  and  age  marks,  an  intrinsic 
pictorial  interest,  comparable  in  some  sort  to  the  in- 
terest that  the  Dutch  Little  Masters  were  able  some- 
how to  lend  to  the  walls  of  their  interiors;  to  suggest 
to  the  imagination  of  the  beholder  local  color,  light 
and  texture,  as  well  as  form;  yet  this  is  one  of  the 
things  that  Mr.  Plowman  does  surpassingly  well. 
And  thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  it  is  not  his  etchings 
of  the  most  important  historic  monuments  or  the 
most  imposing  cathedrals  that  make  the  most  lasting 
impression  on  our  memories,  but,  rather,  the  bits  of 
the  byways,  slums,  and  the  blind  alleys  of  the  city,  with 
their  tumble-down  tenements,  their  dark  passages, 
their  noisome  and  squalid  quarters,  which,  as  we  all 
know,  are,  by  some  strange  law  of  association, 
peculiarly  attractive  to  the  etcher  and  the  lover  of 
etchings. 

Paris,  London,  Boston,  New  York,  and  other  cities 
have  yielded  up  to  Mr.  Plowman  a  long  series  of  well 
selected  subjects,  which  he  has  treated  with  individu- 
ality and  incisiveness  and  the  brevity  that  is  the  soul 
of  wit.  He  is,  first  of  all,  a  draughtsman  of  a  high 
order  of  merit.  He  gives  to  a  building  something  of 
the  pungent  character  of  personality  that  one  notes 
in  Meryon's  Paris  set.  Meryon,  of  course,  has  in- 
fluenced him,  as  —  how  could  he  fail  to?  —  but  there 
is  no  hint  of  imitativeness  in  his  work.  Mr.  Plowman 
stands  firmly  on  his  own  feet.  His  drawing  is  intelli- 
gent, solid,  logical,  constructive;  yet  it  is  the  drawing 
of  an  etcher,  that  is,  it  is  not  exhaustive  so  much  as 
suggestive,  interpretative,  —  I  had  almost  said  ro- 
mantic. His  houses  have  been  lived  in;  they  have 
their  associations  and  memories;  they  have  seen 
happy  days  and  sad;  they  are,  some  of  them,  mani- 
festly haunted,  legendary.  Like  people,  some  of 
them  are  grotesque,  some  stolid,  complacent,  re- 
spectable,  sinister,   ominous,    secretive,    or   malign. 
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His  Paris  set,  comprising  twenty-two  pieces,  seems 
to  me  on  the  whole  the  most  interesting  of  his  various 
sets  of  plates  dealing  with  urban  subjects.  The  etch- 
ings of  the  old  quarters  are  particularly  interesting. 
Apparently  he  has  ransacked  the  quaintest  sections, 
and  has  even  penetrated  some  of  the  slums,  in  the  ardor 
of  his  search  for  the  picturesque.  The  results  are  to  be 
seen  in  his  delineations  of  the  Tannery  district,  the  St. 
Severin  section,  and  many  of  the  queer  old  mediaeval 
alleys  and  narrow  back  streets  of  the  Pays  Latin. 
The  historic  and  personal  and  literary  associations 
that  cluster  about  the  older  parts  of  the  city  are 
brought  to  mind  by  the  excellent  plates  depicting  the 
house  of  Victor  Hugo  in  the  Place  des  Vosges,  the 
home  of  Honor6  Balzac,  the  Hotel  de  Sens,  etc.  The 
more  widely  known  architectural  glories  of  Paris  are 
richly  illustrated  in  the  etchings  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  Our  Lady  of  Paris  —  the  "Large  Notre 
Dame,"  the  "Towers  of  Notre  Dame,"  and  the 
"Abside  de  Notre  Dame,"  —  together  with  the  plates 
of  the  Pantheon,  St.  Etienne  du  Mont,  St.  Nicolas  du 
Chardonnet,  etc.  It  is  hard  to  beat  Paris,  as  a  ground 
for  the  etcher. 

Several  of  the  Paris  set  have  been  admitted  to  the 
Salon.  The  "St.  Etienne  du  Mont"  appeared  in  the 
Salon  of  1913;  the  "H6tel  de  Sens"  and  the  "Rue  des 
Prates,  St.  Severin"  were  in  the  Salon  of  1920;  and  the 
"Passage  des  Patriarchies"  and  the  "St.  Nicolas  du 
Chardonnet"  were  in  the  Salon  of  192 1.  In  addition, 
the  "Hotel  de  Sens"  and  the  "Rue  des  Pretes,  St. 
Severin"'  were  acquired  by  the  Luxembourg  Museum 
in  1920,  and  the  latter  was  given  a  place /n  the  Royal 
Academy  exhibition  in  19 13.  One  of  the  London  set, 
the  "Clothfair,  Smithfield,"  was  also  seen  in  the 
Salon  and  the  Royal  Academy  in  191 2. 

The  French  set  comprises  fourteen  plates  of 
subjects  outside  of  Paris,  and  most  of  these  plates 
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Size  of  original  etching,  5.6  x  3.15 


were  made  during  the  war  or  since  the  signing  of  the 
armistice.  Four  are  of  Rheims;  two  of  Chartres;  one 
is  devoted  to  Strasbourg,  one  to  Marseilles,  and  four 
of  the  Y  huts  used  by  the  American  soldiers,  those  in 
Verdun,  Soissons,  Bordeaux  and  Nice,  are  delineated. 
The  set  is  completed  by  the  "Foyer  du  Soldat"  and 
"Somewhere  in  France,"  these  being,  like  the  four  Y 
huts,  the  fruits  of  the  artist's  observation  during  the 
months  when  he  was  acting  as  divisional  secretary 
for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  France  and  the  time  following 
the  armistice  when  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Army  Art 
School  in  the  occupied  territory  on  the  Rhine.  It  is 
a  matter  of  historic  interest  to  note  that  the  "Towers 
of  Rheims  Cathedral"  (29),  etched  in  19 19,  was  made 
before  the  ruins  of  the  town  or  the  cathedral  itself 
had  been  touched.  The  entire  French  set  has  the 
great  value  of  historic  records  made  on  the  spot  in  a 
great  moment,  superposed  upon  its  artistic  interest. 
Every  first-hand  document  of  this  sort  is  going  to  be 
of  incalculable  worth  as  the  war  recedes  into  the  limbo 
of  the  past. 

The  London  set  contains  ten  pieces.  Especially 
to  be  remarked  are  the  "Clothfair,  Smith  field,"  and 
"Ye  Olde  Dick  Whittington,  Smithfield,"  picturesque 
records  of  old  London,  with  the  recognizable  local 
color.  An  interesting  plate  also  is  that  in  which  Mr. 
Plowman  has  pictured  Whistler's  tomb  in  Chiswick 
churchyard. 

There  is  an  Italian  set  of  nine  etchings,  the  subjects 
being  taken  from  Florence,  Naples,  Capri,  Rome, 
Paestum,  and  Viterbo.  The  small  German  set  of 
three  plates  is  evidently  to  be  classified  as  reminiscent 
of  the  post-war  occupation  period  at  Coblenz.  This 
enumeration  brings  us  to  the  American  subjects. 
There  are  ten  Boston  prints,  including  four  of  the 
Christian  Science  church,  the  largest  of  which,  a  com- 
mission, was  the  now  destroyed  plate  measuring  18x25 
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Size  of  original  etching,  6  x  7.6 


inches.  The  other  Boston  subjects  are  the  "State 
House,"  "Faneuil  Hall,"  the  "Old  North  Church,"  and 
the  "Custom  House  Tower,"  the  most  conspicuous 
architectural  landmark  in  the  city.  Of  New  York, 
Mr.  Plowman  has  made  only  two  plates,  so  far,  the 
more  important  one  being  that  of  the  nave  of  the 
cathedral  church  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  which  Mr. 
Ralph  Adams  Cram,  the  architect,  calls  a  most 
notable  contribution  to  the  field  of  architectural 
etching,  "beautiful  to  a  very  extraordinary  degree." 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Plowman's  oeuvre  is  com- 
posed of  the  Princeton  set  of  three  prints,  —  the 
"Cleveland  Tower,"  the  "Holder  Tower,"  and  the 
"Golf  Links,  Graduate  School,"  —  which  interpret 
with  marked  sympathy  and  understanding  the  fine 
English  collegiate  Gothic  style  of  that  institution; 
the  Woodstock  (Vermont)  set,  whose  five  subjects 
are,  naturally,  of  a  more  rustic,  not  to  say  pastoral, 
character;  the  Harrisburg  (Pennsylvania)  set,  con- 
sisting of  seven  plates;  and  a  Western  set,  four  or 
five  of  which  are  of  California  motives.  It  is  of  in- 
terest to  note  here  that  the  modest  little  "Mexicali," 
(96),  depicting  the  Mexican  end  of  the  twin  border 
towns  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Imperial 
Valley,  was  the  first  etching  ever  made  by  Mr.  Plow- 
man. Up  to  this  writing  he  has  made  about  one 
hundred  plates. 

In  his  introduction  to  the  catalogue  of  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  works  of  Mr.  Plowman,  held  in  the 
Hill  Tolerton  print  rooms,  San  Francisco,  1914,  Mr. 
John  Galen  Howard,  dean  of  the  architectural  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  California,  wrote  as 
follows : 

"If  there  be  truth  in  the  dictum  that  'art  is  nature  seen 
through  a  temperament',  then  assuredly  we  have,  in  Mr. 
Plowman's  etchings,  a  rare  evidence  of  art.  Whatever  other 
admirable  qualities  they  possess,  they  are  a  genuine  expression 
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of  a  temperament,  and  that,  too,  a  genuinely  artistic  one. 
This  is,  perhaps,  for  most  of  us,  their  principal,  as  it  is  an 
entirely  sufficient,  claim  to  cordial  recognition.  To  the  tech- 
nical critic,  however,  whose  demand  is  first  of  all  for  sound 
drawing,  they  are  likely  to  appeal  quite  as  much  for  their 
admirable  draughtsmanship.  The  needle  has  here  answered 
to  a  strictly  trained  eye,  and  one  keenly  sympathetic  with 
architectural  material;  for  the  'nature'  seen  thus  tempera- 
mentally is,  most  of  it,  architecture.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
apprenticeship  to  the  art  of  etching  more  valuable,  that  is, 
more  stimulating  and  at  the  same  time  more  exigent,  than  a 
fundamental  training  in  architecture. 

"This  is  true  at  any  rate  of  the  type  of  etching  exemplified 
in  Mr.  Plowman's  most  characteristic  work.  He  sees  his  sub- 
jects as  an  architect  sees  them.  But  he  sees  them,  too,  as  a 
poet  and  painter  might.  They  are  not  merely  architectural 
portraits,  truthful  as  are  the  likenesses  to  the  originals.  They 
are,  rather,  free  (though  so  firmly  grounded)  interpretations 
of  characteristically  chosen  themes.  The  choice  of  subject  is 
in  itself  a  witness  of  personality.  How  richly  redolent  of  the 
past,  how  humanly  appealing,  how  'lived'  all  these  motives 
are!  The  man  who  chose  them  was  evidently  a  lover  of  his 
kind.  You  are  conscious  of  the  friendly  warmth  of  the  hand 
that  graved  them.  You  feel  their  sincerity,  their  delicate 
atmospheric  charm,  their  naive  directness.  If  one  is  to  judge 
of  future  work  by  the  variety  of  the  present  showing,  we  have 
much  to  look  forward  to." 

An  illustrated  book  on  "Etching  and  Other 
Graphic  Arts"  by  Mr.  Plowman  was  published  by 
John  Lane  Company,  New  York  and  London,  in 
1914.  In  it  the  author  offers  practical  suggestions 
for  the  beginner,  —  sound  advice,  based  on  ample 
experience,  just  the  kind  of  counsel  that  the  neophyte 
needs,  —  and  he  often,  unintentionally,  throws  a 
significant  side-light  upon  his  own  ideals.  Perhaps 
the  book  does  not  contain,  in  all  its  139  pages,  a  more 
invaluable  aphorism  than  the  following:  "Etching 
should  not  be  attempted  until  one  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  drawing." 

George  T.  Plowman  was  born  October  19,  1869, 
at  Le  Sueur,  Minnesota.    He  was  graduated  by  the 
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University  of  Minnesota,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Architecture,  in  1892.  The  following  year  he  was 
working  with  Daniel  H.  Burnham  in  .the  World's 
Fair  construction  job  at  Chicago.  That  same  year 
he  went  to  Paris  to  continue  his  architectural  studies, 
and  in  1894  he  made  a  sketching  tour  through  France, 
Italy  and  England.  From  1896  to  1900,  we  find  him 
acting  as  superintendent  of  construction  in  various 
places  in  this  country;  in  1900  he  went  back  to  Paris 
in  charge  of  an  exhibit  at  the  great  international 
exposition;  and  in  1902  he  was  a  draughtsman  in  the 
offices  of  Cass  Gilbert  in  New  York.  Then,  in  1903, 
he  was  in  St.  Louis,  where  he  was  superintendent  of 
the  Mining  Building  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex- 
position. In  1904  he  began  a  five  years'  engagement 
at  Berkeley,  California,  as  superintendent  for  Mr. 
John  Galen  Howard,  supervising  architect  of  the 
University  of  California.  He  then  opened  an  office 
and  practised  architecture  at  Berkeley  for  two  years, 
1909-1911. 

It  was  not  until  he  was  forty- two  years  of  age 
that  Mr.  Plowman  took  up  etching.  His  interest  in 
it  was,  naturally,  the  direct  outcome  of  his  enthusiasm 
for  architecture,  and  the  methodical,  thorough  and 
patient  manner  of  his  preparation  for  this  new  work 
was  characteristic.  He  went  back  to  Europe  in  191 1, 
and  systematically  visited,  in  Belgium,  Holland, 
Germany,  Austria  and  France,  all  the  cities  where  the 
best  work  of  the  greatest  etchers  was  to  be  found, 
studying  the  practice  of  the  masters,  and  more 
especially,  of  course,  that  of  Rembrandt,  Whistler, 
Meryon,  Haden.  His  own  first  etched  plate  was  made 
in  Paris  in  the  fall  of  191 1. 

He  then  became  a  student  of  etching  in  the 
Engraving  School  of  the  Royal  College  of  Art,  South 
Kensington,  London,  under  the  eminent  practician, 
Sir  Frank  Short,  R.A.,  P.R.E.,  R.I.,  remaining  there 
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from  1912  to  191 4.  He  was  the  first  American  to 
enter  that  school,  and  the  only  American  pupil  of 
Sir  Frank  Short.  An  important  part  of  his  training, 
however,  and  one  upon  which  he  lays  great  stress, 
was  his  practice  of  making  innumerable  sketches 
from  nature  in  hard  lead-pencil. 

He  had  studied,  previously,  at  Minneapolis, 
under  Douglas  Volk,  in  his  antique  and  life  classes; 
in  the  life  class  at  the  school  of  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago;  in  a  life  class  at  San  Francisco;  in  the  life 
class  at  Eric  Pape's  school  in  Boston;  in  life  classes  at 
Paris,  London  and  Berlin ;  and  in  the  Central  School 
of  Arts  and  Crafts  in  London. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  war,  he  worked 
for  eight  months  as  superintendent  of  construction 
in  a  shipyard  in  New  Jersey;  after  which  he  was  with 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  as  a  divisional 
secretary  in  France  and  Germany  for  two  years, 
taking  charge  of  the  Army  Art  School  in  Coblenz 
after  the  armistice. 

He  received  the  bronz  medal  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  international  exposition  at  San  Francisco  in 
191 5;  and  his  prints  have  so  far  been  acquired  by  the 
following  institutions :  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
the  Newark  Public  Library,  the  Library  of  Congress, 
the  California  State  Library,  and  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Boston. 
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CATALOGUE  RAISONNE  OF 

THE   ETCHINGS  AND    DRY-POINTS  OF 

GEORGE  TAYLOR  PLOWMAN 

Paris  Set 

i.   LARGE  NOTRE  DAME.   14^  x  11H.   New  York  Pub- 
lic Library;   Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

2.  TOWERS  OF  NOTRE  DAME.   7x5.    New  York  Pub- 

lic Library;  Newark  Public  Library;  California  State 
Library;    Boston  Museum  of. Fine  Arts. 

3.  L'ABSIDEDE  NOTRE  DAME.  6)^x4%.   Two  prints; 

Plate  DesL 

4.  RUEDEPRfeTRES,ST.SEVERIN.  I2^x8X.  Royal 

Academy,  1913;  Paris  Salon,  1920;  Luxembourg  Mu- 
seum, 1920;  New  York  Public  Library;  Newark 
Public  Library;    Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 

5.  HOTEL  DE  SENS.    12X  x  7.    Paris  Salon  1920;    Lux- 

embourg Museum,  1920;  New  York  Public  Library; 
California  State  Library;  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

6.  PASSAGE    DES    PATRIARCHS.      13^x6^.     Paris 

Salon,  1921;   New  York  Public  Library. 

7.  MAISON   DE  BALZAC.    $}ix  7#.    Library  of  Con- 

gress; New  York  Public  Library;  California  State 
Library;   Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

8.  MAISON  DE  VICTOR  HUGO,  PLACE  DES  VOSGES. 

7H  x  $#. 

9.  IMPASSE  DES  BOEUFS.    8^x5^.    Newark  Public 

Library;   Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

10.  RUE  MOUFFETARD.  8J^  x  7^. 

11.  ST.   &TIENNE  DU  MONT.     13x10^.    Paris  Salon, 

1913;    Newark  Public  Library. 

12.  ROOFS  OF  PARIS.   7^  x  5^.    Newark  Public  Library. 

13.  LEVIEUXCOIN.  4y8x2pi. 

14.  OLD  COURT.  io>£  x  5^. 

15.  RUE  CARDINALE.  10^x7^. 
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i6.  THE  TANNERY.  6^x5. 

17.  RUE  DE  LA  HARPE.  7^  x  4^. 

18.  PASSAGE  MORET.   6fi  x  5.    Newark  Public  Library; 

Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

19.  THE  PANTHEON,  LARGE.  8^  x  io#. 

20.  THE  PANTHEON,  SMALL.  5K  x  7%. 

21.  ST.  NICOLAS  DU  CHARDONNET.  12X  x  10^.  Paris 

Salon,  1921;    New  York  Public  Library;    Boston  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts. 

22.  ST.  SULPICE.     9x3^     New  York   Public  Library. 

French  Set 

23.  LA    PETITE    FRANCE,     STRASBOURG.     4^x6. 

Newark  Public  Library. 

24.  CATHEDRAL  OF  CHARTRES.  11x7^- 

25.  MARKET  PLACE,  CHARTRES.  Dry  Point.  3^x5^. 

26.  OLD    MARSEILLES.     ?J<x4^.     New   York    Public 

Library;  Newark  Public  Library. 

27.  SOMEWHERE  IN  FRANCE.  Second  State.   io#  x  8#. 

28.  A  BIT  OF  RHEIMS  CATHEDRAL,  1919.    topi  x  9. 

New  York  Public  Library. 

29.  TOWERS  OF  RHEIMS  CATHEDRAL,   1919.    6x4. 

Frontispiece  of  Second  Edition  of  Book  on  Etching  by 
George  T.  Plowman. 

30.  Y-HUT  AT  VERDUN,  FRANCE.  5^g  x  4 

31.  Y-HUT  AT  SOISSONS.  5^x4 

32.  Y-HUT  AT  BORDEAUX.  sH  x  4 

33.  Y-HUT  AT  NICE.  5^x4 

34.  FOYER  DES  SOLD  ATS.  5H  x  4 

35.  RHEIMS  CATHEDRAL,    1919.     5^  x  4.    New  York 

Public  Library. 

36.  RUINS  OF  RHEIMS  CATHEDRAL,   1919.    5^x4. 
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Size  of  original  etching,  10.3  x  7.4 


London  Set 

37.  CLOTHFAIR,  SMITHFIELD.    8#x4f£    Royal  Acad- 

emy, 1912;  Paris  Salon,  1912;  New  York  Public 
Library;  California  State  Library;  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts. 

38.  STAPLES  INN.  6}4  x  4. 

39.  WHISTLER'S  TOMB,  CHISWICK  CHURCHYARD. 

9  x  6$4.   New  York  Public  Library. 

40.  THE  RIVER.    Dry-Point .  5^  x  &yH. 

New  York  Public  Library. 

41.  OLD  LONDON.  7x5. 

75  Imp-Plate  Dest.    New  York  Public  Library. 

42.  LONDON   BELOW  BRIDGE.    5^  x  7^.    New  York 

Public  Library. 

43.  THE  MONUMENT.  12^x6^. 

44.  ST.   MARTIN'S   IN   THE   FIELD.     9^x7^     Cali- 

fornia State  Library;   Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

45.  YE  OLDE  DICK  WHITTINGTON,  SMITHFIELD. 

ioJ/£  x  7)4-  Library  of  Congress;  New  York  Public 
Library;   Newark  Public  Library. 

46.  SHOT  TOWER.   6}4  x  4.   Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Art. 

Italian  Set 

47.  PONTE  VECCHIO,  FLORENCE.  6  x  7^. 

48.  SANTA    LUCIA    QUARTER,    NAPLES.     6^x4^- 

Library  of  Congress;  Newark  Public  Library;  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

49.  BOAT  BUILDER'S  YARD,  CAPRI.  8#  x  6#. 

50.  TEMPLE  OF  NEPTUNE,  PAESTUM.    6  x  9^.    New 

York  Public  Library. 

51.  IN  ROME.  4x2)^.   Frontispiece  of  First  Edition  of  Book 

on  Etching  by  George  T.  Plowman. 

52.  VITERBO,  LARGE.   9  x  6fg.    California  State  Library.   . 
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53.  VITERBO,    SMALL.     7^  x  4^.     New    York    Public 

Library. 

54.  THE  OLD  CHURCH,  VITERBO.  6H  x  ^. 

55.  VITERBO  STREET.  5x3^. 

German  Set 

56.  THE  DOUGHBOY'S  BILLET,  ANDERNACH.     7x6. 

57.  WURZBURG.    6#x4}£     New  York  Public  Library; 

California  State  Library. 

58.  ROTHENBURG.  3x4. 

Czechoslovakia  Set 

59.  PRAGUE.   5iM$  x  6$4.   Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Boston  Set 

60.  TRINITY  CHURCH.   125  Imp-Plate  desL  20  x  15. 

61.  STATE  HOUSE.  10  x  6J<. 

62.  FANEUIL  HALL.  3  x  4J/g. 

Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

63.  OLD  NORTH  CHURCH.  1 1#  x  6^. 

64.  CUSTOM  HOUSE  TOWER.  9  x  4#. 

65.  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  CHURCH.  18x25. 

150  Imp-Plate  dest. 

66.  THE  MOTHER  CHURCH,  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE. 

12X  x  sys. 

67.  CHRISTIAN     SCIENCE     CHURCH     FROM     FEN- 

WAY.   LARGE.   4^x6^. 

68.  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  CHURCH  FROM  FENWAY. 

SMALL.   sHx-SX- 

69.  INWINTHROP.  Dry-Point.  5  x  7#. 
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New  York  Set 

70.  DYCKMAN  HOUSE.    7^  x  6#.    Library  of  Congress; 

New  York  Public  Library;  Newark  Public  Library. 

71.  INTERIOR  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  DIVINE.     20x10. 

New  York  Public  Library. 

72.  JERSEY  SHORE.  3^x4^. 

Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Princeton  Set 

73.  CLEVELAND  TOWER.  19H  x  io#. 

New  York  Public  Library. 

74.  HOLDER  TOWER.  I2#x8#. 

75.  GOLF  LINKS.  GRADUATE  SCHOOL.  7x9. 

Woodstock,  Vt.t  Set 

76.  COVERED  BRIDGE.  5#  x  6#. 

Newark  Public  Library.   Plate  dest. 

77.  THE  VILLAGE  SQUARE.    5^x6^-    Library  of  Con- 

gress;     New   York    Public   Library;     Newark    Public 
Library.   Plate  dest. 

78.  MT.TOM.  6HxSpi.  Newark  Public  Library.  Plate  dest. 

79.  LONG  HILL.    7x8^.    Library  of  Congress;    Newark 

Public  Library.   Plate  dest. 

80.  THE  GOLF  LINKS.  10^x8^2. 

Harrisburg,  Penn.,  Set 

81.  THE  HARRIS  HOUSE.  Plate  dest.  8x6. 

82.  THE  FRONT  STEPS.  Plate  dest.  8x6. 

83.  THE  CAPITOL.  Plate  dest.  6^x9. 

84.  PAXTANG  CHURCH.  Plate  dest.  6^x9. 

85.  STATE  STREET.  Plate  dest.  5#  x  3#. 

86.  THE  OLD  OAK.  Plate  dest.  11x7^. 

87.  THE  LIBRARY.  Plate  dest.  6}£x6. 
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Western  Set 

88.  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO.    8x5.    75  Imp-Plate  dest.    Li- 

brary  of  Congress;   New  York  Public  Library. 

89.  SIERRA  MADRE,  CALIFORNIA.  5^x6^. 

90.  LANDSCAPE,  CALIFORNIA.  3x4. 

91.  MOUNT  SHASTA,  CALIFORNIA.  6^x5^. 

Dry-Point.  25  imp. 

92.  MOUNT    HOOD,    OREG9N.     Dry-Point.     4^x4^. 

First  State.    12  Imp.    Library  of  Congress;    Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

93-   MOUNT    HOOD,    OREGON.     Dry-Point.     4^x4^. 
Second  State.  25  Imp. 

94.  MOUNT  ADAMS,  WASHINGTON.  3^  x  5^. 

Dry-Point. 

95.  OLD    FARM,   WASHINGTON.  4x6^. 

Library  of  Congress;    Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

96.  MEXICALI,  MEXICO.  5x5^. 

First  Etching.   Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Miscellaneous 

97.  SAND  DUNES,  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J.     4^x7^. 

Dry-Point. 

98.  MEZZOTINT— Landscape.  5x8^. 

99.  FRONTISPIECE  FOR  THE  BIBLIOPHILE  SOCIETY 

— Sixteenth  Year.  6x4. 

100.  BOOKPLATE     FOR     GEORGE     T.     PLOWMAN. 

101.  THE  REFUGEE'S  HOMECOMING,  1919.  Frontis- 
piece to  September,  192 1  number  of  The  Print  Con- 
noisseur. 

102.  WHALER,  GAY-HEAD,  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  HAR- 
BOR. 11x834. 
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NANTEUIL:   HIS  CONTEMPORARIES 

AND  FOLLOWERS 

BY  WILLIAM  OBERHARDT 

Nanteuil  is  the  beacon  light  of  engravers.  En- 
graving reached  its  sublime  height  with  him,  and  held 
its  place  in  the  sun  unchallenged  for  two  centuries. 
His  influence  on  his  contemporaries,  overpowering  as 
it  proved,  left  no  permanent  trail  of  shallow  imitators. 
His  thorough  technical  knowledge  attracted  none 
but  the  conscientious  lovers  of  the  profound,  men 
that  gloried  in  the  possession  of  skill  born  of  knowl- 
edge, characters  not  content  with  a  rubber  stamp, 
but  who  faced  every  new  problem  individually,  not 
mechanically  through  the  eyes  of  precedent,  but  as  a 
new  and  individual  test  of  their  ability. 

Tradition  to  them  meant  a  critical  audience,  an 
uncompromising  judge,  a  jury  of  award.  Thus  a 
powerful  school  was  created  combining  every  quality, 
design,  draughtsmanship,  coupled  with  character 
reading,  immortalized  in  a  medium,  hard  and  uncom- 
promising, yielding  sympathetically  only  to  the 
master  hand.  Technique  with  them  was  a  language, 
and  they  spoke  it  fluently,  never  hesitating  for  just 
the  right  word.  Previous  generations  struggled  for 
perfection,  giving  birth  to  many  a  genius,  but  these 
formed  merely  stepping  stones  to  Nanteuil.  With 
his  advent  the  climax  was  reached ;  he  had  absorbed 
all  aspirations  and  blossomed  forth,  radiant,  a  state 
of  perfection. 

The  seventeenth  century  engravers,  while  working 
mostly  after  their  own  designs,  also  translated  the 
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works  of  others  into  terms  of  copper.  Artists  to  the 
core,  they  never  permitted  anything  but  the  best  to 
leave  their  hands,  thus  establishing  a  noble  tradition 
which  will  for  all  time  remain  a  source  of  inspiration 
to  posterity,  producing  examples  so  radiant  and 
revitalizing  that  generations  became  fertilized,  ele- 
vating even  the  productions  of  the  mediocre. 

It  was  natural  that  so  brilliant  a  star  made  every 
subsequent  effort  of  the  lesser  talented  suffer  by  com- 
parison. So  powerful  an  influence  robs  this  type  of 
newcomer  only  too  often  of  any  possible  development 
of  his  own  latent  originality.  Through  imitation  he 
seeks  a  short  cut  to  fame  and  in  the  process  stifles 
any  possible  development  of  his  own ;  feasting  on  the 
obvious  of  the  accepted  technique  which  he  exploits 
to  extinction,  he  soon  finds  himself  sinking  back  into 
the  quicksands  of  oblivion.  However,  let  us  not 
speak  lightly  of  this  type,  for  it  served  a  purpose, 
then  as  well  as  now,  and  that  is  to  attract  attention  to 
the  masters  of  his  choice.  He  is  their  press  agent  and 
allows  them  to  shine  by  comparison. 

Among  those  contemporaries  that  absorbed  the 
profound  in  Nanteuil  and  became  followers  of  his 
example,  instead  of  imitators  of  his  mannerisms,  are 
such  names  as  Edelinck,  Masson,  the  Drevets,  Jean 
Lenfant,  Von  Schuppen,  Nicholas  Poilly.  While 
they  did  not  surpass  him  in  such  qualities  as  char- 
acterization, draughtsmanship,  burin  work,  har- 
mony, elegance  and  taste,  *  still  they  added  to  the 
sum  total  picturesqueness,  softness  of  tone,  values, 
texture,  pattern,  adaptability  to  the  constant  change 
of  technique  and  style,  often  surpassing  him  in  one 
or  the  other  quality. 

These  worthies  again  in  turn  inspired  followers, 
Cornelius  Vermeulen,  Claude  Duflos,  Simonnet, 
Thomassin,  Gerard  Audran,  etc.  The  latter  verging 
into  the  eighteenth  century  belong  to  the  period  of 
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transition.  Engraving  begins  to  accommodate  itself 
to  the  changes  that  were  taking  place  in  its  mother 
art,  painting,  the  reproduction  of  which  was  its  main 
purpose;  calling  for  a  new  conception,  the  decorative 
realism  was  gradually  relegated  to  a  lesser  sphere.  It 
was  no  longer  thfe  purpose  and  object  of  the  existence 
of  a  portrait,  it  was  merely  the  pretext,  the  sitter 
became  a  decorative  unit  of  a  pictorial  ensemble  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  preceding  century  with  its  con- 
centration on  character  visualization,  with  the  face 
as  the  center  of  interest;  accessories  had  value  only  in 
proportion  to  their  psychological  contribution,  and 
always  in  a  subordinated  manner.  The  Drevets 
represented  this  new  period  with  great  distinction, 
adhering  to  tradition  in  burin  work,  established  by 
Morin  and  Nanteuil,  and  readjusted  it  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  the  new  era  of  broader  application.  Full 
length  compositions  now  called  for  reproduction  on 
copper;  only  strong  men  could  shoulder  such  re- 
sponsibility, men  well  grounded  in  the  principles 
of  the  art.  It  is  here  that  the  Drevets  proved  them- 
selves artists  of  the  first  caliber.  To  absolutely  equal 
the  immortal  Nanteuil  meant  originality,  the  posses- 
sion of  which  in  turn  called  for  interpretation  directly 
from  life.  Such  constitutes  Nanteuil's  superiority, 
his  engraving  was  done  after  his  own  designs  (in  the 
main)  inspired  directly  from  the  fountain  head  of 
creative  energy,  life.  What  he  produced  was  his  per- 
sonal conception,  and,  while  he  translated  into  terms 
of  copper  a  few  works  by  contemporaries,  he  was 
happiest  and  at  his  best  when  with  his  own  creation. 
With  the  exception  of  Jean  Lenfant,  Antoine  Masson 
and  a  few  others  under  the  immediate  spell  of  his 
influence,  few  had  the  knowledge  and  still  fewer  the 
audacity  to  subject  themselves  to  this  supreme  test. 
This  practice  gave  to  Nanteuil  his  position  of  iso- 
lation and  his  vital  power  of  fertilizing  generations. 
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Edelinck  frequently  approached  him  in  burin  work, 
as  a  reproductive  engraver,  but  never  as  an  artist. 
Craftsmanship  is  a  means  to  an  end,  and  in  an  epoch 
such  as  ours,  it  finds  itself  lifted  to  an  art  only  because 
of  its  rarity.  It  is  what  we  have  to  say  and  not  how 
we  say  it  that  counts.  Of  course,  both  must  be  com- 
bined to  achieve  greatness.  To  possess  one  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  means  impeded  functions,  and 
crippled  creative  powers.  Had  Edelinck  worked  from 
life,  there  is  every  evidence  that  he  would  have  be- 
come the  master's  equal.  In  fact,  that  was  the  draw- 
back of  practically  all  of  his  followers,  they  remained 
only  interpreters  in  metal  of  the  works  of  a  sister  art. 
In  Nanteuil's  hands  engraving,  became  a  high  art, 
resting  on  its  own  merits,  and  he  can  be  called  a 
reproductive  engraver  only  in  so  far  as  reproducing 
one's  own  work  justifies  this  title. 

In  the  Drevets,  father,  son  and  nephew,  a  very 
gifted  trio  made  its  appearance,  and  had  they  gone  to 
life  for  their  guidance  the  title  of  The  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury Nanteuils  would  not  have  been  overdrawn.  In 
the  Drevets  the  firm,  powerful  characteristic  of 
Mellan,  who  must  be  regarded  as  a  predecessor  of 
Nanteuil,  still  was  firmly  imbedded,  in  combination 
with  the  looser  manner  of  Morin.  The  two  con- 
temporaries reached  the  Drevets  through  the  channel 
of  Nanteuil  after  a  severe  acid  test.  Both  seemed 
destined  to  serve  as  examples  of  the  limits  possible  in 
technical  experimentation. 

Among  the  forerunners  of  Nanteuil  these  two 
stand  out  prominently;  they  were  the  first  to  have 
thoroughly  emancipated  themselves  from  the  North- 
ern influences  of  the  Dutch  and  the  Flemish.  With 
them,  engraving  not  only  became  acclimated  but 
firmly  rooted  in  the  character  of  France.  In  technique 
they  formed  two  decided  extremes,  Mellan  toward 
the  rigid  system,  a  disciple  of  the  burin  and  a  purist 
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in  all  that  the  word  implies,  rugged,  powerful,  mas- 
culine, never  compromising,  never  deviating  from  the 
chosen  path  irrespective  of  external  influences. 
Morin,  spontaneous,  impulsive,  artistic,  courting 
everything  by  way  of  technical  jugglery  to  produce 
an  effect  without  system,  in  short  exhausting  every 
avenue  of  technical  experimentation,  resorting  even 
to  etching,  a  deadly  sin  at  the  time.  Mellan's  plates 
were  done  from  life  and  have  all  the  vitality  char- 
acteristic of  original  work,  whereas  Morin  never 
worked  from  his  own  designs. 

Both  men  were  contemporaries  as  well  as  pre- 
decessors of  Nanteuil,  and  both  influenced  and 
helped  form  the  powerful  technique  of  the  master 
through  their  example,  and  Nanteuil  like  a  powerful 
smith  welded  their  divergencies  into  one  efficient 
combination  of  which  the  following  two  centuries 
became  beneficiaries. 

Painting  in  the  eighteenth  century  went  through 
an  epoch  of  change  much  as  in  our  own  time,  realism 
of  a  romantic  flavor  graduating  into  a  craving  for  the 
decorative,  the  formula;  or  better  still,  the  recipe  pro- 
ductions had  worked  themselves  to  extinction  in  the 
hands  of  the  mediocre.  Constant  repetition  becomes 
the  outpost  marking  the  mile  stones  of  decadence, 
and  in  the  shuffle  of  experimentation,  much  as  at 
present,  portraiture  found  itself  among  the  neglected. 
Technical  experimentation  always  tends  to  hail  the 
approach  of  a  new  period;  the  precise  treatment 
necessary  to  portraiture,  the  flower  of  every  move- 
ment, however,  never  puts  in  an  appearance  until  the 
new  technical  acrobatics  have  brought  health  to  the 
art  faculties.  Portraiture,  in  fact,  never  looks  for  its 
disciples  until  its  stage  of  maturity  has  been  reached 
and  that  is  why  portrait  engraving,  a  precise  tech- 
nique, suffered  a  gradual  setback  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 
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A  minor  influence  struggling  for  recognition,  and 
not  in  vain,  was  the  Watteau  School,  strongly  leaning 
towards  etching  and  simpler  tones;  ignoring  color 
values  and  detail,  it  verged  toward  a  breezy  concep- 
tion and  a  sketchy  interpretation;  concerning  itself 
only  with  the  effect  as  a  whole  it  soon  found  disciples 
in  large  number — Chereau,  Jean  and  Benoit  Audran, 
Desplaces,  Petit,  Laurent  Cars,  Tardieu,  Lepicie,  Le 
Bas,  Daull6,  Balechou,  Schmidt,  Wille,  Bervic,    etc. 

Movements  such  as  this  always  come  as  a  natural 
reaction  at  the  pschylogical  moment  to  arrest  the 
tendency  toward  formula  and  mannerism.  It  acts 
like  a  blood  transfusion.  After  serving  its  purpose,  it 
generally  becomes  submerged  and  flows  along  con- 
tented only  to  lift  its  head  again  when  a  period  of 
deterioration  manifests  itself.  The  Watteau  School 
merely  served  this  purpose,  it  was  not  revolutionary. 
Its  influence  became  fused  with  that  of  the  Drevets 
and  remains  traceable  in  their  disciples.  The  century 
was  not  exclusively  a  portrait  period  such  as  the 
seventeenth. 

Preserving  the  undercurrent  of  tradition,  the 
century  produced  admirable  work  down  to  the 
Revolution,  which  broke  the  spell  definitely,  prac- 
tically severing  all  relation  with  the  glorious  tradi- 
tion of  engraving — the  art  was  lost.  The  Napoleonic 
patronage  brought  only  stray  flickers,  the  continuity 
having  been  broken,  it  sunk  back  to  take  its  place  in 
history.  As  documents  of  a  time  in  which  these  men 
lived  and  worked  the  engravings  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  are  invaluable.  To  them 
we  are  indebted  for  our  insight  into  a  period  both 
romantic  and  picturesque;  through  their  productions 
our  hungry  souls  may  once  more  rise  out  of  the  com- 
monplace and  dwell  among  the  flavor  of  the  past. 
French  taste,  charm,  elegance,  find  visualization  and 
leave  a  lasting  memory  of  pleasant  association. 
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LOUIS  ANTOINE  DE  PARDAILLAN  DE  GONDRIN 
,  Rigaud,  Pinx.     Nic.  Tardieu,  Sc.  1720 

Size  of  original  engraving,  16.6  x  12.10 
From  the  collection  of  the  Editor 


ROBERT  DE  COTTE 

Rigaud.  Pinx.     P.  Drevet,  Sc. 

Size  of  original  engraving,  15.4  x  II. 14 

From  the  collection  of  the  Editor 
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Rigaud,  Pinx.     Daulle,  Sc.  1742 

Size  of  original  engraving,  18.3  x  13.2 

From  the  collection  of  the  Editor 
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LOUIS  PHELYPEAUX,  COMTE  DE  SAINT  FLORENTIN 
Tocque,  Pinx.     Wille,  Sc.  1761 
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RHEIMS  CATHEDRAL  (View  from  South) 
Size  of  original  etching,  25^  x  20^4  inches 
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THE   ETCHINGS  OF   LOUIS   ORR 

BY  GUY  C.  EGLINGTON 

In  spite  of  the  later  vagaries  of  John  Marin,  I 
know  of  no  branch  of  art  which  has  maintained  so 
unbroken  a  tradition  as  the  architectural  etching. 
There  seems  to  be  something  essentially  conservative 
about  architecture  which  casts  a  spell  over  its 
votaries.  Why,  I  cannot  conceive.  Is  there  any 
adequate  reason  why  a  building  should  not  be  at 
least  as  suitable  for  arbitrary  treatment  as  the 
human  form?  Its  proportions  are  less  constant. 
Drawing  solely  upon  natural  effects  of  lighting,  angle, 
balance  of  masses,  etc.,  it  is  possible  to  achieve  tre- 
mendous power.  (I  need  only  refer  to  Nevinson's 
splendid  lithograph,  The  Workers.)  Why  should 
not  the  modern  artist  apply  his  hard  earned  knowl- 
edge of  form,  light  and  pattern  to  architectural 
subjects?  Yet,  with  few  exceptions,  he  does  not. 
He  confines  himself  to  landscapes,  compositions  and 
studies  in  the  nude.  When  he  approaches  an  archi- 
tectural subject  his  nerve  fails  him.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  the  etcher.  He  tackles  Notre  Dame,  or 
the  Woolworth  Building,  in  the  same  spirit  that  the 
portrait  painter  tackles  Theodore  Roosevelt.  He 
plants  his  model  plum  in  front  of  him,  holds  his 
breath  and  sets  to  work.  What  results  may  be  a 
striking  likeness,  but  the  odds  are  that  it  will  be  a 
mighty  dull  picture. 

Not  always,  luckily.  There  is  a  benign  Providence 
which  stands  guard  over  even  portrait  painters  and 
architectural  etchers.  The  first  stage  fright  over,  he 
begins  to  feel  at  home,  the  little  devil  at  the  back 
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of  his  brain  suggests  that  the  sitter  is  not  so  for- 
midable as  he  looks,  excessive  deference  vanishes,  and 
line  by  line,  wrinkle  by  wrinkle,  character  appears. 

All  of  which  has  been  occasioned  by  a  study 
of  the  etchings  of  Louis  Orr.  For  Orr,  in  company 
with  his  kind,  has  gone  his  own  way,  serenely  un- 
affected by  the  queries,  theories,  searchings  and 
discoveries  with  which  the  very  air,  in  Paris  es- 
pecially, has  been  pregnant.  The  modern  atmosphere 
is  foreign  to  him.  He  prefers  the  past.  His  one 
excursion  into  modernity,  the  Springfield  etching, 
of  which  later,  must  have  been  a  great  trial.  But 
even  here  he  contrived  to  give  the  Municipal  group 
an  air  of  antiquity  to  which  it  could  hardly  lay  claim. 
•  So  in  his  technique,  too,  Orr  inclines  to  the  older 
ways.  This  inclination  he  betrays  in  the  size  and 
scope  of  his  plates,  in  the  loving  elaboration  of 
detail,  in  the  total  absence  of  impressionistic  treat- 
ment, in  the  eschewal  of  all  atmospheric  effect, 
(except  in  so  far  as  that  may  be  obtained  by  sharp 
juxtaposition  of  light  and  shade),  in  his  clean  wipe, 
above  all  in  his  use  of  dry-point,  which  he  uses  now 
for  his  finest  architectural  detail,  now  for  one  of 
the  imaginary  landscapes,  a  glimpse  of  which  he 
delights  in  showing  us  through  the  heavy  arches  of 
a  cloister,  or  under  the  massive  stonework  of  a 
bridge.  I  say  that  he  betrays  his  inclination.  Rather, 
he  glories  in  it.  I  have  seen  only  one  plate  of  his 
which  could  be  mistaken  for  the  work  of  a  modern 
American.  In  this  for  an  instant  Orr  played  with 
impressionism,  then  threw  away  the  toy  in  disgust. 

Yet  Louis  Orr  is  an  American.  He  was  born  in 
Hartford,  Connecticut.  But  fifteen  years  of  resi- 
dence in  Paris  have  changed  all  that  and  his  god- 
parents in  baptism  may  claim  that  they  are  justified. 
Orr  is  another  addition  to  the  long  list  of  artists 
who   have   found   their  spiritual   home   in   France. 
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In  Orr's  case,  France  has  given  more  even  than  a 
home  and  a  tradition.  She  has  given  recognition 
and  honor. 

There  have  been  war-portraits  and  historic 
canvases  in  plenty,  so  that  the  honor  of  painting  a 
Foch,  a  Clemenceau,  or  a  Haig  is  not  now  so  highly 
prized.  But  the  honor  that  was  Orr's  can  not  easily 
be  dimmed,  for  it  cannot  be  matched.  His  studies 
of  Rheims  Cathedral,  made  during  the  bombard- 
ment, are  certainly  unique.  For  no  less  an  honor 
than  this  was  conferred  on  Louis  Orr  by  the  French 
Government, — of  making  studies  in  the  Cathedral 
itself,  while  the  bombardment  was  proceeding. 

Perhaps  not  many  artists  would  have  enjoyed 
the  distinction.  A  refractory  victrola  has  been 
known  to  disturb,  and  the  noise  of  a  passing  elevated 
train  has  an  unhappy  effect  on  work.  I  do  not  like 
to  consider  the  state  of  mind  during  a  bombard- 
ment. Again,  I  have  watched  a  brilliant  etcher 
making  quick  sketches  of  a  dancer's  lightning  move- 
ments from  his  cramped  seat  in  the  orchestra,  his 
left  hand  holding  an  electric  flash,  his  drawing  block 
balanced  on  his  knee.  And  I  have  marvelled  .... 
Imagination  boggles  at  the  picture  of  Louis  Orr 
ensconced  in  a  bomb  proof  shelter,  glimpsing  the 
havoc  of  the  last  shell,  with  the  next  one  perhaps 
already  on  its  way. 

It  is  curiously  appropriate  that  the  task  of  mak- 
ing a  permanent  record  of  the  destruction  of  one 
of  the  finest  mediaeval  buildings  in  Europe  should 
have  been  given  to  one  so  entirely  in  sympathy 
with  its  spirit.  Destruction,  did  I  say?  Only  recently 
I  asked  another  artist,  who  had  made  fine  studies 
of  the  same  subject  in  another  medium,  to  what 
extent  the  Cathedral  retained  its  old  majesty.  "It 
is  finer  than  ever,"  said  he. 

And,   looking  at   the   three  etchings  which   Orr 
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made  from  the  material  then  collected,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  believe  him.  Although,  from  one  point  of 
view  an  incalculable  wealth  of  statuary  and  stained 
glass  has  been  lost,  such  as  can  never  be  Replaced, 
though,  further,  its  spires  are  gone,  yet  something 
has  been  gained,  too.  The  stones  have  taken  on  a 
wild,  untamable  aspect.  They  are  one  with  Nature. 
The  Cathedral  is  no  longer  a  work  of  man's  hands: 
it  is  the  creation  and  habitation  of  the  wild,  un- 
tamed spirits  of  the  air  which  were  before  we  are, 
and  which  in  the  end  reclaim  their  own.  I  trust 
that  no  one  will  attempt  to  rebuild  Rheims.  Abbott 
Thayer  spoke  truly  when  he  wrote: 

"Destroy  half  or  two-thirds  of  a  picture  by  fire  or  shots,  it 
does  not  necessarily  diminish  that  picture's  rank  one  particle; 
but  to  substitute  anywhere  upon  it  one  note  the  least  particle 
less  in  tune  than  its  master  gave,  either  in  the  sense  of  one 
note,  or  of  a  chord  struck  all  at  once  (as  in  that  sense  every 
note  on  a  picture  is)  lowers  and  cheapens  the  whole  picture, 
since  every  note  of  it  is  so  much  less  in  tune  with  the  restoration- 
cheapened  note.  In  each  case  one  pin-point  by  any  man  who 
could  not  have  painted  any  part  up  to  the  master's  degree  of 
tune,  stabs  all  the  parts  of  the  picture.  Conceive  what  hundreds 
of  restorer's  touches  have  done  to  a  great  number  of  the 
masterpieces  of  the  world. 

"  .  .  which  would  hurt  the  Neapolitan  Psyche  the  most, 
to  remove  her  head  altogether,  or  to  give  her  a  cheap,  ama- 
teur-made mouth  or  nose,  but  molest  nothing  else? 

"Now,  just  in  proportion  as  a  work  of  art  is  great,  a  greatest 
Greek  statue  for  instance,  its  rank  is  just  as  visible  at  one 
point  as  another;  and  true  receptivity  of  its  greatness  con- 
sists in  the  degree  to  which  the  fragments'  sequences  go  on 
in  the  beholder's  mind,  across  the  gaps,  reproducing,  in  a 
really  great  beholder's  mind,  even  the  missing  head  of  such  a 
statue. 

"It  is  the  very  mark  of  a  masterpiece  that  every  part  of  it 
is  a  masterpiece." 

Turning  back  from  Rheims  to  Orr,  I  invite  you 
to  admire  the  artist's  splendid  mastery  of  his  ma- 
terial.   He  has  chosen  three  aspects,  a  frontal,  an 
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LE  CANAL  DE  LA  MONNAIE  (PONT  NEUF) 
Size  of  original  etching,  19^  x  33H  inches 


interior  and  an  exterior  (southern)  aspect.  In  the 
first,  the  magnificent  torso  is  set  off  by  a  jagged 
black  frame,  evidently  fragments  of  the  walls  of  a 
neighboring  building.  This  effect  of  contrast  so 
dear  to  Orr  is  stronger  still  in  the  Southern  aspect. 
Here  the  Cathedral  seems  to  belong  to  another 
world  from  the  ruined  building  on  the  right  of  the 
composition.  And  here,  too,  one  feels  most  strongly 
its  kinship  with  the  clouds  that  hang  over  the 
stunted  facade.  The  upward  rhythm  of  the  masses 
is  terrific. 

But  my  favorite  of  the  three  is  the  interior. 
This  is  the  most  intricate  composition  which  I  have 
known  Orr  to  attempt,  but  how  masterly  is  the 
handling.  How  well  he  uses  the  cumulative  effect 
of  arch  on  arch  receding  into  a  dim  background. 
A  beautiful  work. 

And  so  we  leave  Rheims  to  come  to  Strasbourg, 
Strasbourg  during  the  Peace  celebrations,  another 
commission  from  the  French  Government.  Char- 
acteristically, it  is  not  the  victory  of  Allied  soldiers 
over  German  soldiers  that  they  are  celebrating  in 
Orr's  print.    It  is  the  return  of  mediaevalism. 

Another  recent  commission,  this  time  from  the 
Springfield  Chamber  of  Commerce,  takes  us  into 
another  world,  and  here  I  cannot  feel  that  Orr  is 
so  happy.  He  is  not  quite  in  sympathy  with  the 
Greek.  Moreover,  he  tackled  the  subject  from  the 
front,  which  was  bound  to  give  it  a  somewhat  hard 
appearance.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  has 
accepted  loyally  the  implications  of  the  problem, 
and  a  more  workman-like  piece  of  etching  could  not 
be  desired.  Springfield  may  well  be  proud  of  its 
possession. 

And  finally,  we  are  brought  to  Mr.  Orr's  own 
favorites,  his  Paris  plates.  I  have  stressed  the 
Rheims  for  what  circumstances  are  capable  of  forc- 
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ing  out  of  him,  Springfield  for  what  he  is  capable 
of  forcing  out  of  himself,  Paris  for  what  he  takes 
delight  in.  Surely  delight  is  the  right  word.  Here 
he  is  at  home.  It  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  extent 
he  finds  his  nooks  and  corners  and  to  wrhat  extent 
he  invents  them.  Perhaps  both.  At  all  events,  real 
or  imaginary,  Orr's  etched  work  has  always  delicacy, 
and  great  charm,  and  what  more  can  one  ask. 
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PEACE  CELEBRATION,  STRASBOURG 
Size  of  original  etching,  35  x  19X  inches 


PONT  MARIE 
Size  of  original  etching,  18  x  I2J4  inches 


CATALOGUE  OF  THE  ETCHINGS  OF 

LOUIS  ORR 

1-3.   ROUEN  CATHEDRAL  SET:  THREE  PLATES 

Grand  Portail,   11%  x  7%.    View  of  facade  showing  scaffolding 

used  for  restoration  of  towers. 
Tour  de  la  Calendre,  I  X%  x  7% 
Court  of  the  Library,  njs  x  7%. 

4.  HILLSIDE,  AVIGNON  11^x8^ 

5.  FORT  ST.  ANDRE,  AVIGNON  11^x9^ 

6.  INTERIOR  OF  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY  17^x10^ 

7.  ST.  TROPHIME,  ARLES,  FACADE  10J*  x  7K 

8.  ST.  TROPHIME,  ARLES,  INTERIOR  13^  x  8# 

View  from  side  aisle  into  nave. 

9.  TOUR  PHILIPPE  LE  BEL  13^x9^ 

Medieval  tower  against  a  stormy  sky. 

10.  ST.  MARIE  DE  LA  MER,  INTERIOR  18  x  %% 

11.  FOUNTAIN  OF  ST.  SULPICE  11^x7^ 

12.  PONT  MARIE  12I/2  x  18 

13.  ST.  ETIENNE  DU  MONT  (PARIS),  EXTERIOR 

25J4  x  19K 

1st  State.    Clouds  and  group  in  foreground.    Exhibited  at  Milan. 

Edition  18  proofs. 
2nd  State.   Changes  in  sky  and   foreground.    In  the  Luxembourg 

Gallery.    Edition  30  proofs. 

14.  ST.  GERMAIN  DE  L'AUXERROIS  11^x8^ 

15.  SOUVENIR  DE  LA  PROVENCE  19J*  x  14^ 

Exhibited  at   the   Panama-Pacific   International   Exposition.     In 
the  Luxembourg  Gallery.   Edition  100. 

16.  CHURCH  OF  ST.  GILLES-DU-GARD  19H  x  13X 

In  the  Luxembourg  Gallery  and  Oakland  Museum.    Edition  100. 
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17.  LES  STES.  MARIES  DE  LA  MER  g}4  x  15M 

1st  State.  Without  boats  and  buoy.  Exhibited  at  the  Societe 
des  Amis  des  Eaux-fortes,  Paris,   19 14.    Edition  30. 

2nd  State.  Exhibited  at  Salon  National  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris, 
19 14.    In  the  Luxembourg  Gallery.    Edition  40. 

18.  ST.  CUSTAU  (COLBERT  TOMB)  19K  x  15^ 

In  the  Ministry  of  Marine,  Paris. 

19.  HOTEL  DE  SENS  15x9 

Small  plate  made  for  Louvre. 

20.  HOTEL  DE  COQUE  D'OR  15x9 

Small  plate  made  for  Louvre. 

21.  PONT  NEUF  (PARIS)  19X  x  13 

1st  State.  With  balloon.   Editi  n  12 

2nd  State.  In  the  Luxembourg  Gallery.  Edition  75.  Without 
Balloon. 

22.  PASSAGE  DE  LA  PETITE  BOUCHERIE     13H  x  9K 

In  the  Luxembourg  Gallery.   Edition  100 

23.  RHEIMS,  EXTERIOR  (1915)  19^x11^ 

24.  ST.  ETIENNE  DU  MONT  nH*7H 

Showing  clock  tower. 

25.  COURDU  DRAGON  16^  x  9^ 

In  the  Luxembourg  Gallery, 

26.  L'ISLE  DE  LA  CITfi  SJ4  x  6}4 

Edition  50 

27.  LE  CANAL  DE  LA  MONNAIE,  PONT  NEUF 

19H  x  23H 

In  the  Luxembourg  Gallery.  A  proof  presented  by  the  French 
Government  to  the  New  York  Public  Library  and  to  other 
countries  in  diplomatic  relations  with  France.  Plate  bought 
by  the  French  Government  for  permanent  collections  of  the 
Louvre.  Special  Government  Edition  of  200  proofs.  Artist's 
edition  of  100  numbered  proofs  (avant  toutes  lettres).  Of 
numbered  artist's  edition  there  are  40  prints. 

28.  INTERIEUR  EN  PROVENCE  12^x9 

Edition  60 
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ODEON  THEATRE,  PARIS 
Size  of  oiiginal  etching,  16!^  x  9M  inches 


29-31.   RHEIMS  CATHEDRAL,  1917 

Three  plates.   In  the  Luxembourg  Gallery. 

Facade         16  x  22 >£ 

South  Side  25^  x  20^ 

Interior        22 #  x  14K 

Edition  of  100  artist's  proo  s.  1st  State,  (avant  toutes  lettres), 
with  original  pencil  remarque  on  lower  margin  by  the  artist. 
A  special  edition  of  this  set,  with  engraved  titles,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  American  Red  Cross  by  a  committee  of  American 
gentlemen  resident  in  Paris  during  the  war. 

32.  BOIS  DE  BELLEAU  29^  x  20K 

Edition  100 

33.  STRASBOURG  25  x  19 J4 

Edition  100 

A  plate  executed  by  commission  of  the  French  Government  to 
commemorate  the  entry  of  the  Allied  troops  into  Strasbourg. 

34.  RETURN  OF  THE  FISHERMAN  6^x5^ 

Edition  ioo 

35.  VILLENEUVE  LES  AVIGNON  8£s  x  5^ 

Edition  100 

36.  STREET  IN  AVIGNON  9lA  *  AlA 

Edition  100 

37.  CHAPELLE  ST.  NICHOLAS  12X  x  14K 

Edition  100 

38.  NOTRE  DAME  I2fs  x  9H 

Edition  60 

39.  RUE  HAUTEFEUILLE  nKx8M 

Edition  100 

40.  FRENCH  LANDSCAPE,  AVIGNON  nj<x8?8 

Edition  100 

41-51.   LEVIEUX  PARIS 

Edition  60  proofs.    Average  size  of  plates,  9x7. 

Portfolio  of  eight  etchings,  frontispiece,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Title  page 

Index 

Portrait  of  the  Artist 

Rue  Mazarin 

Rue  St.  Severin 

Entrance  to  Jeanne  d'Albret's  House 
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Rue  de  Lanneau 
St.  Nicholas  des  Chardonnets 
Impasse  des  Boeufs 
Rue  Grenier  sur  l'Eau 
Pont  Marie 

The  cover  is  also  from  a  design  by  Orr,  but  is  a  reproduction  of 
an  etching. 

52.  ODfiON  THEATRE,  PARIS  i6>6  x  9H 

Edition  100 

53.  ST.  GERMAIN  DES  PR£S  18  x  13K 

Edition  125 

Exhibited  at  the  Paris  Salon  of  192 1 

54.  MUNICIPAL  GROUP,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

22>£  X  29 

50  1st  State  artist's  proofs.   Plate  destroyed. 

A  commission  from  the  Springfield  Chamber  of  Commerce,  this 
plate  commemorates  the  completion  of  the  buildings  consti- 
tuting the  city's  Civic  Center,  architecturally  one  of  the  finest 
groups  in  America. 

Mr.  Orr's  editions,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  his  latest  plate, 
St.  Germain  des  Pres  have  never  exceeded  100  and  in  many 
instances  have  been  smaller  in  number. 
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CHAPELLE,  PONT  ST.  NICHOLAS.  AVIGNON 

Size  of  original  etching,  14X  x  12 !■{  inches 


ST.  GERMAIN  DES  PRES 
Size  of  original  etching,  18  x  13>V  inches 


ST.  ETIENNE  DU  MONT 
Size  of  original  etching,  25^  x  19X  inches 


NOTRE  DAME 
Size  of  original  etching,  12H  x  gJ4  inches 


Volume  One  is  a  matter  of  the  past,  and  we  are  now  at 
the  beginning  of  a  new  volume.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  to 
what  extent  the  magazine  has  filled  a  need  in  the  print  field, 
but  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  comment  has  been  very  favor- 
able, and  the  support  accorded  from  subscribers,  as  well  as 
dealers,  very  flattering,,  for  which  I  am  grateful.  The  first 
volume  is  a  milestone  on  the  path  of  progress,  and  I  hope 
to  make  the  second  volume  better  in  every  way.  While 
abroad  this  summer  arrangements  were  made  with  a  number 
of  the  foremost  French  and  English  art  critics  to  contribute 
to  the  pages  of  the  magazine,  and  there  will  be  contributions 
from  Loys  Delteil,  Malcolm  C.  Salaman,  Emile  Dacier, 
Albert  Vuaflart,  John  Mallett,  Harold  L.  J.  Wright,  and 
others  on  the  work  of  the  master  etchers  and  engravers  of 
their  respective  countries. 

One  of  the  firm  policies  of  the  magazine  is  to  give  our 
own  modern  American  artists  an  opportunity  to  bring  their 
work  before  the  art  loving  public.  Along  this  line,  therefore, 
there  will  be  informative  and  profusely  illustrated  articles 
on  the  work  of  Aithur  M.  Heintzelman,  Frank  W.  Benson, 
Ernest  Haskell,  Kerr  Ebey,  Will  Simmons,  and  others. 

Another  important  feature  will  be  a  series  of  articles  on 
early  and  rare  American  prints,  such  as  those  produced  by 
St.  M6min,  Peter  Pelham,  C.  W.  Peale,  John  Norman, 
Charles  Burt,  etc. 

The  original  prints  as  frontispieces  will  be  continued, 
arrangements  having  already  been  made  for  original  etch- 
ings by  Arthur  W.  Heintzelman,  Frank  W.  Benson,  Ernest 
Haskell,  Troy  Kinney,  and  others. 

A  great  many  complaints  have  been  received  as  to  the 
non-delivery  of  the  magazine.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  state 
that  all  numbers  of  the  magazine,  without  exception,  have 
been  promptly  mailed  to  subscribers  on  issue.  While  I  de- 
plore the  inefficiency  of  our  postal  service,  I  cannot  well 
change  it,  but  have  always  been  ready,  and  shall  remain  so, 
to  replace  any  numbers  lost  in  the  mails. 
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FREDERICK  KEPPEL  &  CO 

ETCHINGS 

BY 

REMBRANDT 
WHISTLER 
M  E  R  Y  O  N 
HADEN,  ZORN 
AND  OTHER 
MASTERS  ON 
EXHIBITION  IN 
OUR  GALLERIES 


4  EAST  39th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


MAX  WILLIAMS 
538  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


RARE  ETCHINGS 

and 

ENGRAVINGS 


MEZZOTINTS 

and 

COLOUR  PRINTS 


SHIP  MODELS 


II 


FRANK  T.  SABIN 

[Established  in  1848] 

172  New  Bond  Street  London,  W.  1 


Finest  examples  of  Old  English  and 

French  Color  Prints,  Mezzotints,  etc., 

of  the  1 8th  Century 

v 

Choice  Paintings  by  Old  Masters 

Original  Drawings,  Illuminated  Man' 

uscripts,  Miniatures,  and  Specially 

Fine  and  Rare  Books 


1 7  2  NEW  BOND  STREET 

LONDON,  W.  I 

Only  Address 
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Ernest  Brown  6?  Phillips 

THE     LEICESTER     GALLERIES 
LEICESTER     SQUARE,     LONDON 


ETCHINGS  AND  UTHOGRAPHS 

By 

The  Best  Modern  Artists 


Muirhead  Bone 

James  McBey 

E.  Blampied 

E.  Carriere 

A,  RaincBarker 

F.  Buhot 

D.  Y.  Cameron 

M.  Cassatt 

G.  L.  Brockhurst 

Cordt 

Vernon  Hill 

Degas 

Lee  Hankey 

Foraih 

A.  E.  John 

Gaugain 

C.  R.  W.  Nevinson 

A.  Lepere 

C.  H.  Shannon 

Manet 

A.  Legros 

Meryon 

A.  Zorn 

Millet 

D.  S.  MacLaughlan 

Steinlen 

F.  Seymour  Haden 

Toulouse'Lautrec 

J.  M.  Whistler 

C.  Pissarro 

Etc. 


EXHIBITIONS  OF  THE  BEST  MODERN   WORK 


ALBERT  ROULLIER 
ART  GALLERIES 

410  South.  Michigan  Boulevard 

Chicago 


RARE  ETCHINGS 

and 

ENGRAVINGS 


Old  English  Mezzotints 


Original  Drawings 
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MARCEL  GUIOT  &  CO 

Original  Etchings  by  Old  and  Modern  Masters 


A.  Durer  St.  Huberttw  B.  57 

Galleries 
4  Rue  Volney  [Opera]  Paris  ae 

Cable  Address,  Maguiotam,  Paris  Telephone,  Louvre.  35.1 


Old  Engravings,  Etchings,  Mezzotints 

and  Color  Prints 

For  Decoration,  Reproduction,  Extra' 

Illustration  and  Genealogical  Research 

American  Historical  Documents,  and 

Autograph  Letters 

Marine  Prints  and  Ship  Models 

Early  and  Rare  Views  of  New  York  City 

Largest  Collection  in  the  World  of 

Engraved  Portraits,  Views 

and  Historical  Prints 

ROBERT   FRIDENBERG 

2a  West  56th  Street,  New  York  City 


E.  F.  BONAVENTURE,  INC. 

T^ew  Galleries 
536  Madison  Avenue,  above  54th  Street 

New  York 

RARE  BOOKS 
CHOICE  ENGRAVINGS 

AUTOGRAPHS 

ARTISTIC  FURNITURE 

FINE  ART  OBJECTS 

Gifts  for  the  Discerning 
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BOOKS  ON  THE  FINE  ARTS 

Messrs.  CHARLES  J.  SAWYER,  limited 
carry  one  of  the  largest  stocks  in  England  of 

Books  relating  to  the  Fine  Arts,  Coloured 

Plate  Books,  Galleries,  Etchings  and  Drawings, 

besides  Works  of  Reference  indispensable  to 

the  Art  Connoisseur  and  CoUedtor. 

Two  Special  Items  Now  Offered 

H ADEN,  Sir  Francis  Seymour.  Etudes  a  VEau 
Forte.  The  Complete  Colledion  of  25  Superb 
Etchings  and  6  Vignettes,  including  the  large  vign- 
ette of  Combs  Bottom  in  the  First  Published  State 
this  vignette  was  only  issued  in  a  few  of  the  ear- 
iest  copies  distributed],  limited  to  180  sets,  in  port' 
folio,  excessively  rare.     1865  Price,  $1,500 

THORNTON,  R.  J.  The  Sexual  System  of  Lin- 
naeus,  and  Temple  of  Flora.  One  of  the  Magnif- 
icent Copies  containing  duplicates  of  some  of  the 
portraits  beautifully  printed  in  colours,  besides  30 
full'page  botanical  plates,  printed  in  colours,  include 
ing  "The  American  Bog  Plant",  a  special  plate  not 
usually  done  and  not  mentioned  in  the  Index,  also 
a  duplicate  of  "The  Group  of  Auricular s"  elephant 
folio,  half  morocco  gilt,  probably  unique.  Price,  $390 
Catalogues  Gratis.        Correspondence  Solicited. 

CHARLES  J.  SAWYER,  Ltd 

Booksellers  and  Art  Dealers 

23  New  Oxford  Street  London,  England 

Cable  Address;  Vespucci,  London      Codes;  A.  I.,  A.  B.  C.  &  Unicode 


VOGT  &  HOLMES 

Fine  Art  Galleries 
329  North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Md 

ETCHINGS 

ENGRAVINGS 


WATER  COLORS 


Fine  Framing 


THOMAS  F.  MADIGAN 

Successor  to 
PATRICK  F.  MADIGAH 

AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  of  CELEBRITIES 

HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS 

MANUSCRIPTS 

The  Autograph  Shop 

8  West  47th  Street,  New  York  City 

[Phone:  Bryant  9193] 
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AMERICAN  ART  NEWS 

[Published  by  The  American  Art  News  Co.,  Inc.] 

786  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 

T^pw  in  its  eighteenth  year  of  successful  publication,  and 
universally  recognized  as  the  dealers'  and  collectors'  au- 
thority on  art  matters  in  both  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 

7iew  Yvr\  Special  Exhibition  Calendar  gives  all  the  exhi' 
bitions  of  the  current  and  coming  weeks,  their  locations 
and  the  dates  of  duration  in  New  York.  Those  in  other 
American  cities  under  head  of  letters  from  said  cities. 

AH  important  picture,  print  and  boo\  sales  in  both  Europe 
and  United  States  duly  recorded,  with  full  list  of  prices, 
buyers,  etc.,  and  also  the  first  announcement  of  same  in 
advance. 

Weekly  letters  from  Paris,  London,  Berlin,  Rome  and  other 
leading  art  centers,  written  by  the  best  informed  author- 
ities on  the  art  trade,  and  news  of  the  Studios,  Galleries 
and  Salesrooms,  and  occasional  authoritative  letters  from 
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WILL  SIMMONS  AND  HIS  ANIMALS 

BY  AMEEN    RIHANI 
I 

Art  is  an  expression  of  life;  life  is  an  expression  of 
rhythm;  rhythm  is  an  expression  fundamentally  of 
change;  and  through  the  process  of  change  form  and 
beauty  come  to  life.  The  process  itself  may  or  may 
not  denote  its  eventual  development ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  often  fills  us  with  distrust,  fear,  skepticism,  horror. 
For  on  the  surface  the  rhythms  break,  the  big  waves 
rise  and  disappear,  the  very  thread  of  continuity 
would  seem  to  snap.  And  we  are  partly  justified, 
standing  between  the  peak  and  the  abyss  of  things, 
observing  how  one  mighty  rhythm  is  overcome, 
visibly  annihilated  by  another,  in  drawing  the 
conclusion  that  life  is  but  a  series  of  actions  and 
reactions. 

Even  decay  has  a  positive  value,  which  depends 
upon  the  nature  and  manner  of  the  subject  as  well 
as  upon  its  past,  known  or  unknown.  A  fallen  giant 
oak  is  greater  in  both  a  practical  and  abstract  sense 
than  a  pine  sapling;  for  it  fulfils  a  purpose  in  space — 
it  makes  room  for  others.  And  it  fulfils  a  higher 
purpose,  which  often  baffles  the  scrutiny  of  one  gen- 
eration and  surprises,  in  its  renewed  fructifications, 
another.  No:  the  thread  of  continuity  may  be  lost 
to  mortal  ken,  but  it  does  not  snap — it  is  never 
destroyed. 

Emerson  was  the  giant  oak  of  transcendentalism. 
Many  thousands  outside  of  New  England,  outside  of 
America,   were  nourished   in  its  shade,  and   many 
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more  all  over  the  world  still  find  their  inspiration  in 
what  may  be  called  the  shadow  of  its  decay — one  of 
the  eternal  shadows  that  enrich  the  rhythms  of  life. 
But  there  are  those  who  still  live  to  whom  the  Giant 
Oak  is  a  precious  memory — those  who  sat  at  its  feet 
in  its  glory — and  among  them  is  Edward  Simmons, 
the  well  known  mural  painter  and  father  of  my 
present  subject.  Father  of  Will  Simmons  and  his 
animals?  you  ask.  Well,  yes;  and  the  matter,  I  trust, 
will  be  cleared  up  presently. 

Simmons  the  father,  with  a  Puritan  heritage 
whose  lugubrious  rhythm  had  reached  the  breaking 
point,  like  many  of  his  kind  in  our  day,  sought 
emancipation  and  found  it,  luring  and  often  lethal,  in 
art.  The  fierce  reaction  shot  him  clean  to  the  other 
antipode.  From  the  Old  Manse  of  Hawthorne  fame 
in  which  he  was  born,  to  the  lap  of  Emerson,  to  the 
Latin  Quarter  in  Paris,  to  the  South  of  Spain,  to  the 
coast  of  Brittany  and  the  more  alluring  coasts  of 
Great  Britain,  he  fared  and  flared,  seeking  shelter  for 
a  tempestuous  spirit  and  discovering  arcanas  for 
romance  and  art.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneer  colonizers 
of  the  artist-tribe  of  America,  who  drove  his  pegs  in 
the  most  sequestered  part  of  Spain,  opposite  the 
Barbary  Coast, — who  raised  the  standard  in  the 
North  of  France  at  Concarneau, — who  carried  the 
conquest  across  the  Channel  to  St.  Ives. 

In  the  early  days  of  his  campaign  he  found  it 
necessary  to  linger  with  his  wife  a  while  in  the  South 
of  Spain,  in  a  village  that  once  celebrated  the  gods  of 
Carthage  and  danced  a  bacchanal  to  the  gods  of 
Rome,  but  can  only  see  today  eternal  damnation  for 
any  one  outside  the  Catholic  Church.  And  here  were 
these  Puritans — Will  was  just  then  beginning  to 
kick — starting  a  family  in  it!  Nothing  could  be  done 
to  save  Elche,  once  of  Venus  fame,  from  the  cor- 
ruption.  Will  had  to  come — 'twas  predestined.   And 
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as  soon  as  he  could  open  his  eyes,  he  was  taken  to 
Church — to  Mother  Church — in  a  gilded  coach  which 
moved  in  a  solemn  procession  and  ran  over  two 
children  on  the  way.  They  had  to  baptize  him,  not 
only  to  save  his  soul,  but — O  Venus  of  Elche,  the  life 
of  our  infant  was  in  danger.  And  his  baptismal 
name — a  long  chain  of  musical  Spanish  syllables — is, 
indeed,  a  talisman. 

In  Concarneau,  however,  Will  began  to  see  the 
light,  and  later  in  Paris  he  began  to  play  with  fire — 
and  with  art.  His  parents  saw  the  need  of  a  correc- 
tive, and,  coming  back  to  the  States,  they  chose 
Harvard  for  the  purpose.  But  the  son  soon  realized 
that  he  and  Harvard  could  be  of  no  benefit  to  each 
other.  Something  however  has  come  to  him  intact 
from  the  Giant  Oak  of  Concord:  his  Puritanism  was 
washed  away,  it  is  true,  in  the  baptismal  font  of 
Elche;  but  a  note  of  spiritual  harmony  and  a  spirit 
of  culture  run  through  his  personality  like  threads 
of  silver  and  gold. 

He  is  not  only  an  artist  of  fine  qualities,  but  a 
student  and  thinker  as  well ;  while  at  heart,  moreover, 
he  remains  a  vagabond.  His  love  for  animals  came 
to  him  with  his  love  for  life  and  art.  His  first  pref- 
erence was  the  A  B  C  of  the  Jungle  Book.  Biology 
followed,  which  became  his  favorite  study,  and  then 
the  Zoo  and  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  which 
are  now  his  favorite  resorts.  No,  the  jungle  was  never 
on  his  way  in  all  his  travels ;  and  something — the  love, 
perhaps,  to  exhaust  first  the  springs  of  civilized  life- 
kept  him  away  from  it.  He  is  today,  if  I  judge 
correctly,  as  far  from  it  as  ever;  for  his  etchings  of 
animals,  the  which  it  is  now  my  pleasure  to  discuss, 
are  not  likely  to  become  as  popular,  in  twenty-four 
hours,  as  a  sport  print  or  a  print  in  colors  of  a  sugar- 
plum damsel.  But  they  are  a  distinct  contribution 
to  the  graphic  art  of  this  country. 
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II 

"The  work  of  a  man,"  says  Gauguin,  "is  the 
explanation  of  a  man."  But  Will  Simmons,  student 
and  thinker  that  he  is,  does  not  believe  in  giving 
individuality  unconditional  suffrage  in  art,  nor  does 
he  claim  for  it  divine  immunity.  He  is  trying,  he  told 
me,  to  eliminate  his  own  personality  from  his  work. 
A  rather  difficult  process  in  which  only  his  intellect, 
I  think,  is  engaged.  But  his  subconsciousness  uncon- 
cerned goes  its  way,  expressing  itself  in  a  graceful,  a 
pensive,  and  sometimes  amusing  manner.  I  can  see 
it  even  decking  a  monkey  and  taking  him  in  a  gilded 
coach  to  the  temple  of  sacrifice.  The  reaction  is  not 
only  individual  and  parental,  but  also  racial. 

That  gilded  coach  at  Elche — the  irony  of  a  gilded 
world!  And  Will  Simmons,  with  a  gentle  gesture, 
turns  away  from  it  as  from  a  sacrosanct  or  a  ram- 
pageous past,  and  directs  his  talent,  his  energy,  his 
feeling,  his  thought  to  the  study  of  our  brothers  the 
monkeys  and  our  cousins  the  bears.  Gauguin  is 
right:  the  work  of  a  man  is  the  explanation  of  a  man. 
And  Simmons  the  father  had  a  hand  in  the  work  of 
Simmons  the  son.  He  made  it,  at  least,  possible, 
inevitable.  To  start  life  in  a  gilded  coach,  when  the 
obvious  purpose  of  all  human  ambition  is  to  end  it 
that  way,  is  nothing  short  of  a  calamity.  The  infant 
Simmons  was  an  immolation.  But  Abraham,  in  this 
instance,  used  a  baptismal  font  instead  of  a  knife. 

Genius,  though  immortal,  thrives  on  sacrifice; 
and  Will  Simmons,  who  remains  a  vagabond  at  heart 
and  is  a  transcendentalist  of  a  sort,  would  make  no 
concessions  to  the  world — he  has  not  done  so  yet — 
and  would  not  hesitate,  in  an  artistic  devotion,  to 
make  a  sacrifice.  Other  things  denied  him  or  perhaps 
too  distant  from  him  or  innately  inimical  to  him,  he 
is  content  with  what  his  hand  can  reach  and  his  vision 
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THE  UNEXPECTED 
Size  of  original  dry  point  5.1a  x  5  inches 


can  encompass.  He  would  even  philander  with  the 
muse  of  the  jungle,  if  such  there  be,  and  eat  grass,  like 
Nabocodnassar,  rather  than  run  the  danger  of 
acquiring  a  double  chin  in  the  lobster  palaces  of 
fashionable  art,  or  a  convoluted  cosmos  in  the  rabbit 
holes  of  Greenwich  Village  genius. 

In  him  is  a  token  of  the  noble  tradition  of  the 
masters  of  old,  who  thought  not  of  themselves  first, 
but  foremost  and  always  of  art.  He  delights  in 
tinkering,  experimenting,  adventuring  with  new 
methods  and  mediums,  always  for  art's  sake  and  for 
the  pleasure  of  the  artist  in  him.  His  carvings  of 
animals  on  meerschaum,  for  instance,  which  are  very 
attractive  and  suggestive  of  the  best  of  Japanese 
Netsukes,  are  genuine  objects  of  art,  not  only 
because  they  are  exquisitely  done,  but  because  they 
are  useless.  What  time  and  soul  and  skill  are  put  into 
a  tangle  of  snakes  around  a  cigarette  holder  or  a 
couple  of  bears  on  the  bowl  of  a  pipe,  destroy  their 
commercial  possibilities.  No  one  can  afford  them 
but  the  collector  of  means;  and  I  am  certain  that 
they  will  be  found  some  day  in  the  collection  of  a 
connoisseur  qui  vraiment  connait. 

Ill 

Before  I  call  the  reader's  attention  to  a  few  of  the 
best  animal  plates  of  Simmons,  I  wish  to  say  a  word 
about  his  technique.  He  loves,  as  I  said,  to  experi- 
ment; and  his  portfolios  testify  to  many  useless 
results  as  well  as  some  distinct  achievements.  It 
must  necessarily  be  so.  Great  successes  are  often 
born  of  great  failures.  But  lest  I  be  suspected  of 
prejudice,  I  strike  out  the  adjective  "great"  from  the 
subject  under  consideration;  although  his  sketches 
in  water  color,  which  can  not  be  included  in  this 
article,  have  many  among  them  that  deserve  it  and 
should  rank  with  the  best. 
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SNOWY  EGRETS  AND  NESTLINGS 
Size  of  original  dry  point  8  x  5.6  inches 


One  of  the  things  that  first  struck  me  in  his  etched 
plates,  is  their  background,  their  foundation.  He 
seldom  utilizes  the  white  surface:  there  is  always  a 
tone,  in  line  or  ground,  achieved  in  various  manners. 
And  in  some  of  them,  which  otherwise  are  good,  the 
surface  is  not  a  success;  as,  for  example,  Maternal 
Felicity,  where  the  hard  lines  of  the  foundation  run 
into  the  body  of  the  cat. 

There  are  many  ways  in  giving  a  tone  to  the  sur- 
face of  a  plate.  Wiping,  which  means  leaving  some  of 
the  ground  upon  it — leaving  it  in  a  dirty  state — is 
one  of  them.  And  the  tone  thus  obtained  varies  from 
a  maize  yellow  to  a  nut  brown.  A  good  example  of 
this  in  the  work  of  Simmons  is  seen  in  Serenade  and 
Two  Tails  that  Twine  as  One.  He  also  uses  a  tool  upon 
his  plate,  that  is,  he  lines  and  sometimes  cross-hatches 
it  faintly ;  but  the  effect  is  not  always  good.  It  suggests 
line  engraving.  When  it  is  very  delicately  done, 
however,  as  in  some  of  his  bookplates,  which  are 
reminiscent  of  Louis  XVI  panels,  it  has  a  strong 
decorative  appeal.  Another  successful  method  is 
when  he  combines  line  and  ground,  as  in  the  surface 
of  Solicitude,  which  is  a  charming  expression  of 
mellowness  and  depth. 

The  line  of  Simmons  seldom  betrays  crudeness  or 
hesitancy;  there  is  firmness  and  grace  in  it,  suppleness 
and  decision.  His  dry-point,  whether  "straight," 
that  is,  with  the  burr  left  on  the  plate,  or  "cut,"  i.  e.t 
the  burr  scraped  off,  is  free  and  resonant  and  neat.  As 
an  example  of  each  method  the  two  plates  of  Snowy 
Egret's  Nest  should  be  contrasted.  They  differ  a  little 
in  the  composition — the  undue  prominence  of  the 
bird  in  the  one  is  modified  in  the  other  by  enlarging 
the  leaves  that  partly  conceal  it — and  a  great  deal  in 
the  tone.  The  "straight"  dry-point  is  unmistakable: 
the  lines,  even  to  the  naked  eye,  are  assertive  in  their 
shades,  made  by  the  burr,  too  assertive,  I  must  say. 
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TIMBER  WOLF  "FINIS" 
Size  of  original  dry  point  9x6  inches 


Simmons  himself  does  not  consider  this  a  good  exam- 
ple of  the  method.  But  the  other  plate,  with  the 
burr  scraped  off,  is  very  beautiful  in  its  crystal 
clearness  of  atmosphere  and  line.  The  tone  suggests 
through  the  leafage  a  limpid  luminous  distance. 

With  a  facility  and  sureness  of  needle,  it  is  possible 
for  Simmons  to  carry  his  plate  in  his  explorations  and 
sketch  from  life.  Some  very  fine  results  are  thus 
recorded,  as  in  Vultures,  a  plate  that  was  exhibited  in 
the  Paris  Salon,  and  Young  Horned  Eagle,  which  is  in 
the  Public  Library.  He  can  certainly  seize,  with  a 
quick  eye  and  a  quick  stroke,  a  fugitive  gesture  and 
give  permanent  expression  to  an  instantaneous 
movement.  In  A  Study  of  a  Snarl  is  a  proof  also  of 
his  realistic  power.  And  in  Sea  Gulls,  First  and  Final 
States,  is  an  epigram,  so  to  speak,  worked  out  into 
an  essay.  It  might  have  been  made  a  paragraph  to 
better  advantage;  for  the  effect  of  movement  in  the 
waves  is  spoiled  by  a  repetition  of  lines  in  a  broken 
rhythm.  They  rise,  the  waves,  but  they  do  not  roll. 
In  the  First  State  however,  is  a  faint  outline  that  is 
sufficiently  suggestive  of  movement  and,  in  mono- 
syllables, articulate  of  life.  It  proves  what  Simmons 
can  do  in  the  summary  manner ;  and  when  he  develops 
it  slightly,  as  in  Timber  Wolf:  "Finis"  the  result  is 
an  expression  of  power,  concise  and  clear. 

The  Puma  plate,  beside  the  central  figure,  has 
other  good  things  in  it.  The  cross-hatching  in  the 
upper  left  corner  and  the  tree  trunks  point  a  vista 
of  terror  in  the  forest  and  balance  nicely  the  almost 
vacant  spot  in  the  lower  right.  The  beast  itself,  so 
fiercely  alive  and  realistic,  almost  leaps  out  of  the 
picture.  But  Simmons  sometimes  inclines  to  the 
precise  manner,  which  does  not  become  him.  In 
Osprey  Nest,  for  instance,  is  a  vivid  and  sympathetic 
impression  spoiled  in  the  execution.  The  wings  of 
the  mother  are  too  heavy,  too  tight.    His  Japanese 
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YELLOW  VULTURES 
Size  of  original  etching  1 1  x  6.6  inches 


Cranes:  "Toilet"  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  noteworthy 
composition  done  in  a  very  free  and  delicate  manner. 

It  is  in  his  plates  of  monkeys  and  bears,  however, 
that  he  is,  I  think,  at  his  best.  His  observations  in 
them  are  keen  and  inclusive;  there  is  gaiety  and 
whimsical  irony  in  the  mood,  a  decorative  feeling 
in  the  manner,  and  a  loving  gesture  in  the  approach. 
If  his  bears  are  comedians  and  his  monkeys  are 
philosophers,  it  is  because  he  treats  them  in  a 
brotherly  way;  and  thus,  he  gets  more  out  of  them 
than  a  trainer  in  the  Zoo  or  one  who  pursues  them  in 
the  wilds.  The  reciprocity  is  an  achievement  of  which 
only  an  artist,  who  is  a  student  of  animal  life,  is 
capable.  His  knowledge  of  their  daily  habits  is 
supplemented  with  scientific  knowledge;  his  sketch 
books  reveal  a  thorough-going  and  enthusiastic 
spirit;  and  so,  with  infinite  patience  he  gathers  the 
material  which  he  afterwards  constructs  with  a 
passion  no  less  artistic  and  human  in  its  appeal. 

Of  his  monkey  plates,  Serenade — a  quintette  on 
a  branch  serenading  the  moon— is  a  charming 
fantasy;  Two  Tails  that  Twine  as  One  is  a  quaint 
conceit;  Solicitude  is  a  whimsical  bit  of  irony;  Teasing 
is  a  snapshot  of  a  contagious  moment  of  mirth.  And 
they  are  all  striking  compositions,  in  which  the 
decorative  design  adds  to  the  harmony  and  charm. 

But  his  bears,  which  are  done  with  equal  sym- 
pathy and  zest  and  freedom,  are  as  captivating  as  a 
blue-eyed  child  sawing  the  wind  with  its  hands  and 
feet.  In  Unexpected,  an  odd  situation,  the  turtle 
certainly  "gets  a  rise"  out  of  the  bear,  who  stands  on 
his  hind  legs  before  it  in  an  expression  of  questioning 
surprise.  Roly-Poly  is  a  work  of  sheer  delight,  done 
in  a  humor  as  light  as  the  touch  of  the  needle.  And 
Polar  Bears  Playing  is  technically  a  masterpiece,  al- 
though the  luminous  effects  were  singularly  achieved. 
It  is   not  strictly  speaking  aquatint   that  glistens 
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CANADA  GOOSE  AND  GOSLINGS 
Size  of  original  drypoint  5  x  8.6  inches 


OSPREY  AND  NESTLINGS 
Size  of  original  drypoint  5.6  x  8  inchi 
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behind  and  between  the  delicately  etched  lines,  but  a 
manner  of  laying  the  acid  wash  on  the  plate.  The 
illusion  of  splashing  water  is  complete,  the  effect  is 
brilliant.  When  an  experiment  yields  such  results, 
the  artist  ought  to  repeat  it  on  even  more  important 
subjects.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  Will  Simmons 
will  do  so.   For  in  his  work,  which  reflects  partly  his  1 

mind,  are  vistas  of  a  deep  vision  and  translucencies 
of  rare  beauty — a  quality  of  soul,  in  other  words,  that 
flows  in  broken  streams  of  pensive  and  poetic  charm 
as  well  as  genial  humor. 
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CATALOGUE  RAISONNfi 


OF  THE 


ETCHINGS  OF  WILL  SIMMONS 


i.    SNOWY  EGRETS  AND  NESTLINGS  8  x  5.8  inches 

Dry  point.   Edition  50.   For  the  Audubon  Society. 

2.  SNOWY  EGRETS  AND  NESTLINGS.     NO.  2 

Dry  point.   Edition  50. 

3.  SNOWY  EGRETS  AND  NESTLINGS 

Dry  point.   Edition  25. 

4.  SNOWY  EGRETS  AND  NESTLINGS.     NO.  2 

Etching.    Edition  50. 

5.  EGRET  AND  BUTTERFLY 

Dry  point.    Edition  25. 

6.  EGRETS  AND  BUTTERFLY.     NO,  2 

Aquatint.   Edition  50. 

7.  WHITE  HERONS  "IMMOBILE" 

Etching.   Edition  50. 

8.  WHITE  HERONS 

Etching  and  acid  wash.   Edition  50. 

9.  CANADA  GOOSE  AND  GOSLINGS 

Dry  point.    Edition  10.    Plate  destroyed. 

10.  CANADA  GEESE  MIGRATING 

Aquatint.    Edition  25. 

11.  MALLARDS  IN  THE  RAIN 

Dry  point.   Edition  25. 

12.  MALLARDS  MOUNTING 

Aquatint.   Edition  50. 

13.  BLACK  SWANS 

Dry  point.   Edition  25. 

14.  SWANS  AND  LILIES 

Aquatint.   Edition  50. 

15.  SILVER  SHADOWS 

Dry  point.    Edition  50. 

16.  THE  THREE  GRACES 

Etching.   Edition  25. 

17.  CRANES'  TOILET 

Dry  point.   Edition  25. 

18.  CRANES  WATCHING  THE  PASSING  FLIGHT 

Etching.   Edition  50.  6.4  x  4.4  inches 
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6x4  inches 

8  x  5.8  inches 

3  x  4.12  inches 

4.12  x  3.8  inches 

9x6  inches 

5x7  inches 

5.8  x  4.8  inches 

5.8  x  8  inches 

11.12  x  7.4  inches 

5x8  inches 

12  x  7.8  inches 

5.8  x  8  inches 

10.8  x  6  inches 

4x3  inches 

6.12  x  6.8  inches 

6x9  inches 


19.  SOLITARY  CRANE,  PLUMING 

Etching  and  acid  wash.   Edition  25. 

20.  BALD  EAGLE  SUNNING 

Aquatint.   Edition  50. 

21.  YOUNG  HORNED  EAGLE 

Etching.   Edition  50. 

22.  YOUNG  HORNED  EAGLE,  NO.  2 

Etching.   Edition  25. 

23.  OSPREY  AND  NESTLINGS 

Dry  point.   Edition  25. 

24.  OSPREY  AND  NESTLINGS  NO.  2 

Dry  point.   Edition  25. 

25.  YELLOW  VULTURES 

Etching.   Edition  25.    (Salon  19 10) 

26.  VULTURE  GORGED 

Dry  point.   Edition  25. 

27.  CONDORS  SUNNING 

Etching.   Edition  50. 

28.  THE  OWL  IN  THE  PULPIT 

Etching.   Edition  50. 

29.  SNOWY  OWL  AND  HIS  GAME 

Dry  point.   Edition  50. 

30.  GREAT  HORNED  OWL 

Aquatint.    Edition  25. 

31.  POLAR  BEARS  PLAYING 

Etching,  acid  washed.    Edition  50. 

32.  POLAR  BEAR  CUBS  WRESTLING 

Aquatint.   Edition  50. 

33.  POLAR  BEAR  CUBS  WRESTLING,  NO.  2 

Etching.   Edition  50. 

34.  ROLY  POLY 

Dry  point.   Edition  25. 

35.  BEAR  CUBS  TEASING 

Dry  point.   Edition  25. 

36.  THE  UNEXPECTED 

Dry  point.   Edition  25. 

37.  TIMBER  WOLF  "FINIS" 

Dry  point.   Edition  10.    Plate  destroyed. 

38.  THE  HUNTING  CALL 

Aquatint.   Edition  50. 

39.  THE  HUNTING  CALL,  NO.  2 

Dry  point.   Edition  25. 

40.  ARCTIC  FOX  DISTURBED 

Aquatint.   Edition  50. 

41.  JANUS 

Etching.   Edition  25. 

42.  STUDY  OF  A  SNARL 

Dry  point.   Edition  25. 
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6  x  4.12 
10  x  8 

7X5 

5x4 
8x5.8 

5.8x8 

II  x  6.8 

6  x  10.8 

5x7 
3.8  x  2.8 

6x4 

5x4 

5X7 
10  x  7 

5x4 
5x3 

6.12  x  3 

5-12  x  5.4 

9x6 

9x6 

3-12  X3.8 

10  x  6 

4.12  x  3.8 

4.12  x  3.8 
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STUDY  OF  A  SNARL 

Size  of  original  dry  point  4.12  x  3,8  inches 


5x8  inches 

3.12  x  4.12  inches 

8.8  x  8  inches 


6.8  x  4  inches 


43.  OTTERS  PLAYING 

Dry  point.   Edition  25. 

44.  OTTER  FEEDING 

Etching.   Edition  25. 

45.  BULL  MOOSE  STARTLED 

Etching  and  Aquatint.   Edition  50. 

46.  BISON  ON  THE  TRAIL  6.8  x  4  inches 

Etching,  made  for  frontispiece  of  the  December,  192 1  number  of 
The  Print  Connoisseur. 

47.  THE  PAST  AND  PRESENT 

Etching.   Edition  50. 

48.  LAMBS  SLEEPING.    ETCHING 

49.  SIESTA  (GOATS)  ETCHING 

50.  THE  SENTINEL  (BIG  HORN) 

Etching.   Edition  50. 

51.  BIG  HORN  SHEEP  ON  THE  LOOKOUT 

Aquatint.   Edition  50. 

52.  CROSS  TRAILS 

Dry  point.   Edition  25. 

53.  TEASING 

Dry  point.   Edition  25. 

54.  TWO  TAILS  THAT  TWINE  AS  ONE 

Dry  point.   Edition  25. 

55.  REFLECTIONS 

Dry  point.   Edition  2.    Plate  destroyed. 

56.  THE  MISSING  LINK 

Dry  point.   Edition  25. 

57.  THE  MOON— CHEESE? 

Dry  point.   Edition  50. 

58.  MOONLIGHT  CHORUS 

Dry  point.   Edition  25. 

59.  MATERNITY 

Etching.   Edition  25. 

60.  SOLICITUDE 

Dry  point.   Edition  50. 

61.  TARPON  LEAPING 

Aquatint.    Edition  50. 

62.  SALMON  LEAPING 

Dry  point.   Edition  25. 

63.  MALETTA.     (Portrait) 

Dry  point.    Edition  25. 

64.  MIMACCOLA.     (Portrait) 

Dry  point.   Edition  50. 

65.  MARIA  AND  BENEDICT  MUCEO.     (Portrait) 

Dry  point.   Edition  50. 


10  x  6  inches 
10  x  8  inches 
9  x  6.8  inches 
8x5  inches 
8.8  x  4.4  inches 
6x2  inches 
6x3  inches 
8  x  1.8  inches 
7x4  inches 
8x6  inches 
8.8  x  4  inches 
14  x  9  inches 
4.12  x  2.8  inches 
4.8  x  3.8  inches 
9x6  inches 
10  x  8  inches 
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AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  PRINTS 


WOODEN  SHIP  YARD  WAR  SERIES 

BY 

FREDERICK  K.  DETWILLER 

No.  i  Framing  Up 

No.  2  The  Bows 

No.  3  The  Sterns 

No.  4  The  Derrick 

No.  5  Launching  the  "Berea" 

No.  6  Fitting  Out  and  Camouflage 


Wooden  Skip  Yard  War  Scries 
No.  i— FRAMING  UP 


Wooden  Ship  Yard  War  Str> 
No.  2— THE  BOWS 


Wooden  Ship  Yard  War  Series 
No.  3— THE  STERNS 


Wooden  Ship  Yard  War  Series 
No.  6— FITTING  OUT  AND  CAMOUFLAGE 


Wooden  Ship  Yard  War  Series 
No.  4— THE  DERRICK 


Wooden  Skip  Yard  War  Series 
No.  5— LAUNCHING  THE  "BEREA" 


CAPTAIN  JACOB  JONES 
After  Rembrandt  Peale 


AMERICAN  NAVAL  PORTRAITS 

Engraved  by  David  Edwin,  after  Gilbert  Stuart, 

and  others 

BY   MANTLE    FIELDING 

Gilbert  Stuart's  magnificent  portraits  of  the 
heroes  of  the  naval  engagements  of  the  war  of  1812 
will  live  for  ever  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

These  are  the  delightful  and  romantic  periods  of 
our  American  History  that  we  all  love  to  dwell  upon 
today. 

Stuart  painted  Commodores  William  Bainbridge, 
John  Barry,  Stephen  Decatur,  Isaac  Hull,  and 
Captain  James  Lawrence.  Edwin  engraved  all  the 
above  portraits,  besides  Commodores  Oliver  Hazard 
Perry  and  Richard  Dale;  and  Captains  Wm.  Henry 
Allen,  Nicholas  Biddle,  Isaac  Chauncey,  Jesse  Duncan 
Elliott,  Jacob  Jones,  Alexander  Murray,  David 
Porter,  Edward  Preble,  John  Rodgers,  and  Thomas 
Truxton.  Truly  a  great  list  of  American  naval 
commanders,  and  splendidly  portrayed  by  the  work 
of  America's  greatest  portrait  painter,  and  the  best 
American  engraver  of  naval  portraits.  These  pictures 
are  not  only  a  chapter  in  American  History,  but  are 
an  inspiration  to  the  defenders  of  the  Union  today. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  New 
England  was  fortunate  in  having  a  number  of  Scotch 
gentlemen  settle  on  her  shores.  Among  them  was 
Charles  Gilbert  Stuart,  the  father  of  the  great 
portrait  painter,  who  built  the  first  snuff  mill  in 
New  England  near  Newport,  Rhode  Island.   Here  he 
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married  the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Anthony,  and  to  this 
happy  couple  was  born  Gilbert  Charles  Stuart;  so 
christened,  but  the  middle  name  which  betokens  the 
jacobite  principles  of  his  father  was  early  dropped  by 
the  son,  ever  after  famous  as  Gilbert  Stuart,  Amer- 
ica's greatest  portrait  painter. 

In  Stuart's  portraits  of  men,  one  is  first  struck  by 
the  vigorous  personality  of  the  subjects,  and  the 
strength  and  virility  of  the  painting,  in  which  he 
shows  so  much  of  the  individuality  and  humanity  of 
his  models,  these  being  transferred  to  our  conscious- 
ness by  subtle  lines  of  lovely  color.  These  portraits 
are  supremely  artistic  because,  with  apparently  slight 
means,  they  convey  so  strong  an  impression  of 
distinction  and  power.  In  an  age  of  affectations 
Stuart  looked  with  simplicity  directly  into  the  essence 
of  things,  untroubled  by  the  mass  of  details  which 
bewildered  his  contemporaries.  In  technique  Stuart 
was  exquisite,  simple,  and  sound ;  the  paint  is  put  on 
thinly,  as  a  rule,  in  short  decided  touches,  with 
unequalled  purity  of  color,  and  his  execution  was 
surprisingly  sure.  The  strong  determined  faces  of 
his  naval  commanders  are  admirably  preserved  and 
the  rich  color  of  the  flesh-tones  indicate  the  breath 
of  the  sea  which  has  given  it  a  tone  of  bronze.  The 
naval  uniforms  of  this  period  may  have  been  imprac- 
tical, but  as  a  setting  to  the  portrait  the  dark  blue 
naval  coat  with  its  gold  lace,  the  old  fashioned  stock, 
and  high  coat  collar  reaching  nearly  to  the  ears,  have 
never  been  surpassed. 

Gilbert  Stuart  was  tall,  of  fine  physique,  with 
brown  hair,  ruddy  complexion,  and  pronounced 
features ;  he  could  not  have  been  called  handsome,  but 
his  great  power  and  charm  were  at  once  discernible. 
Unfortunately  his  capricious  disposition  and  quick 
outbursts  of  temper  often  lost  him  good  friends,  but 
his  heart  was  warm,  and  his  real  nature  true  and 
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COMMODORE  JOHN  BARRY 
After  Gilbert  Stuart 


sincere.  Stuart  painted  at  least  a  thousand  portraits 
not  including  many  unfinished  portraits  too  numerous 
to  be  counted ;  these  were  frequently  banished  to  the 
garret.  Mr.  George  C.  Mason  in  his  life  of  Gilbert 
Stuart  tells  us  that  the  artist  was  quick  to  take  offence 
at  any  remark  or  comment  on  a  portrait  before  it  was 
completed.  "On  one  occasion,"  he  says,  "a  lady  left 
her  seat,  and  looking  over  the  artist's  shoulder,  found 
fault  with  the  likeness  he  was  painting.  He  tried  for 
a  moment  to  be  amiable,  and  quoted  the  text  from 
St.  James:  'A  man  beholdeth  his  natural  face  in  a 
glass  and  goeth  his  way,  and  straightway  forgetteth 
what  manner  of  man  he  was/  Then  he  rose  from  his 
chair  and  in  his  most  polite  manner  said,  'Excuse  me 
Madame,  I  cannot  paint  by  direction!'  Having  said 
this,  he  strode  across  the  room,  rang  the  bell,  and 
ordered  the  servant  to  take  the  canvas  to  the  garret — 
a  step  that  brought  a  flood  of  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the 
sitter;  but  that  had  not  the  slightest  effect  upon  the 
painter. 

David  Edwin,  the  engraver,  was  a  son  of  John 
Edwin  the  celebrated  English  comedian;  he  inherited 
some  of  his  father's  talents  and  mimic  powers.  At  an 
early  age  young  David  Edwin  showed  marked 
artistic  ability  and  was  articled  by  his  not  over- 
affectionate  parent  to  Jossi,  a  Dutch  engraver,  then 
in  England  studying  the  art  of  stipple-engraving  as 
practised  in  that  country.  In  1797  Edwin  sailed  for 
America  as  a  sailor  and  in  December  after  being  five 
months  on  board  ship  as  a  foremast  man  he  made  his 
entre  upon  the  scene  in  a  newr  world.  Landing  in 
Philadelphia  in  his  tarry  roundabout  and  equally 
tarry  trousers  he  trudged  after  his  captain  through 
the  streets  of  Penn's  city,  with  the  ship's  letter-bag 
on  his  shoulder,  on  the  way  to  the  post-office.  He 
was  at  this  time  just  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The 
duties    appertaining    to    the    voyage    having    been 
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CAPTAIN  DAVID  PORTER 
After  J.  Wood 


discharged,  the  engraver  prepared  to  cast  his  sea-skin 
and  appear  in  his  proper  character.  He  was  well 
received,  his  name  being  known  to  all  Englishmen 
from  his  father's  celebrity.  In  fact,  he  was  just  such 
a  person  as  was  wanted  in  America;  orders  for  work 
came  to  him  from  the  book- publishers  of  Phila- 
delphia. His  stipple  engraved  portraits  of  the 
prominent  men  of  the  Revolutionary  period  are 
much  sought  after  by  collectors  of  American  portraits 
today. 

Edwin  has  often  been  called  the  American 
Bartolozzi,  although  there  is  little  of  the  work  of  the 
great  Italian-English  engraver  equal  to  Edwin's  best 
work  after  Gilbert  Stuart's  portraits.  The  painter 
was  pleased  with  the  work  of  the  engraver.  Edwin 
says,  "When  I  carried  him  a  proof  of  my  plate  of 
Judge  Shippen's  portrait,  he  had  a  sitter  with  him. 
He  came  out  to  me  and  expressed  his  gratification 
on  seeing  the  result  of  my  labor.  'You  may  consider 
it,'  said  he,  'the  greatest  compliment  I  ever  paid  you, 
when  I  leave  my  sitter  to  tell  you  how  much  I  am 
pleased  with  this  head.' "  Edwin  was  intensely 
proud  of  his  friendship  with  Stuart,  and  he  mentioned 
the  following  incident  to  illustrate  the  painter's 
wonderful  memory  and  knack  of  never  forgetting  a 
face.  "I  entered  Boston  in  the  evening,  and  the  next 
day  visited  Mr.  Stuart.  'I  knew  you  were  in  Boston,' 
said  he.  'I  only  came  last  night,  and  this  is  the  first 
time  I  have  been  out.'  'I  saw  you,'  replied  Stuart; 
'You  came  to  town  like  a  criminal,  back  foremost.'  " 
Edwin  had  come  into  town  by  the  stage,  and  rode 
on  the  front  seat. 

In  recent  years  the  American  people  have  shown 
a  marked  appreciation  of  the  work  of  these  artists, 
and  this  is  as  it  should  be  both  from  an  artistic 
and  historical  point  of  view. 

There  is  not  an  Englishman  of  today  who  is  not 
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CAPTAIN  JAMES  LAWRENCE 
After  Gilbert  Stuart 


proud  of  the  slight  one-armed  figure  of  Admiral 
Horatio  Nelson,  and  who  does  not  know  that  his 
message  "England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty," 
still  exists  on  every  battleship  of  the  great  English 
navy,  undimmed  by  over  a  hundred  years.  And  of 
the  naval  history  of  our  own  country,  we  glory  in  the 
deeds  of  its  great  leaders,  and  many  a  captain  of  an 
American  boat  today  thinks  of  the  stirring  words  of 
the  brave  commander  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  many 
a  brave  Yankee  sailor  goes  willingly  to  his  death  to 
make  good  his  commander's  order,  "Don't  give  up 
the  ship." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  great  historical  events  have 
made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  upon  the  men  of 
today,  but  there  is  another  factor  even  greater,  in 
the  present  day  heroism,  than  the  deeds  of  the  brave 
men  of  the  past.  In  the  heart  of  every  man  worthy 
of  the  name  there  exists  a  spark,  often  latent,  of  real 
patriotic  love  of  country,  which  is  sure  to  burn  bright 
when  the  cause  arises. 
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COMMODORE  OLIVER  HAZARD  PERRY 
After  Waldo 


CAPTAIN  ALEXANDER  MURRAY 
After  J.  Wood 


COMMODORE  RICHARD  DALE 
After  J.  Wood 


COMMODORE  ISAAC  HULL 
After  Gilbert  Stuart 


COMMODORE  STEPHEN  DECATUR 
After  Gilbert  Stuart 


CAPTAIN  ISAAC  CHAUNCEY 
After  J.  Wood 


COMMODORE  WILLIAM  BAINBRIDGE 
After  Gilbert  Stuart 
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LITHOGRAPHIC  DRAWING  AS 
DISTINGUISHED  FROM  LITHOGRAPHIC 

PRINTING 

BY  BOLTON   BROWN 

Believing  that  the  present  ambiguities  of  language 
and  illogicalities  of  classification,  in  connection  with 
lithography,  make  sound  buying,  sound  criticising, 
and  sound  creating  unnecessarily  difficult,  I  wish  to 
make  clear  the  difference,  as  an  intellectual  classifi- 
cation, between  lithography  understood  as  a  method 
of  printing  and  lithography  understood  as  a  method 
of  drawing.  As  an  intellectual  classification,  I  have 
said — a  visual  or  aesthetic  classification  needs  neither 
explanation  nor  discussion,  merely  common  eye- 
sight and  a  trace  of  artistic  sensibility. 

The  confusion  I  call  attention  to,  old  indeed,  yet 
still  as  bad  and  as  objectionable  as  ever,  is  that 
which,  in  the  presence  of  two  widely  different  classes 
of  drawings,  the  one  done  on  stone,  the  other  on 
paper,  refuses  them  separate  classification  or  name 
merely  because  both  are  lithographically  printed.  A 
lithograph  is  printed  from  a  flat  surface  by  utilizing 
the  repulsion  between  oil  and  water.  The  principle 
may  be  illustrated  by  almost  any  surface.  When 
Senefelder  was  inventing  the  process,  he  pulled  his 
first  proofs  from  paper,  only  later  utilizing  the  more 
substantial  stone.  Zinc,  iron,  aluminum  and  other 
metals  are  usable,  and  a  print  from  any  of  them, 
being  taken  from  a  flat  surface  by  oil  and  water 
control,  is  a  lithograph.    Further,  not  only  may  a 
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thing  be  printed  from  a  surface  other  than  stone,  the 
print  remaining  a  lithograph,  but  it  is  a  lithograph 
regardless  of  how  it  got  upon  whatever  surface  it  is 
printed  from.  It  may  be  photographed  on,  drawn  on, 
or  transferred  on  by  pressure.  Thus  if  I  lay,  for 
instance,  an  etching  face  downward  upon  a  stone  and 
press  it  hard,  its  ink  will  spot  the  stone,  from  which 
spot  I  can  print  reproductions  of  the  etching.  To  all 
appearance  an  etching,  such  a  print  is  nevertheless  a 
lithograph.  Had  I  used,  instead  of  an  etching,  a 
steel  engraving,  a  wood  block  print,  or  the  ball  of  my 
thumb  to  make  a  printable  spot  on  the  stone  with, 
in  such  case  a  print  from  this  would  be  classified  as  a 
lithograph.  Countless  tons  of  such  indiscriminate 
lithographic  prints  are  continually  pouring  from  the 
steam  driven  presses  of  the  great  commercial  litho- 
graph houses.  Maps,  bank  checks,  stock  certificates, 
bottle  labels,  posters — what  you  will.  Evidently,  we 
have  here  a  method  of  great  commercial  importance. 
So  far,  however,  where  is  the  evidence  of  any  artistic 
importance?  It  is  not  anywhere  for,  merely  as  a 
printing  process,  lithography  is  no  more  than  an 
excellent  reproducing  mechanism  and  has  no  artistic 
rank  whatever. 

Where  the  artistic  interest  in  lithography  exists  is 
in  the  drawing.  Of  all  the  ways  to  get  designs  on 
stone  there  is  one  best  way,  to  draw  them  on ;  and  of 
all  the  materials  usable  for  drawing  on  stone  there  is 
one  best  material,  lithographic  chalk.  It  is  with  this 
combination  that  the  history  of  the  great  period  of  the 
art,  1820  to  i860,  achieved  itself.  The  fine  work  of 
that  time,  so  done,  remains  unapproached  by  litho- 
graphs otherwise  made.  It  has  been  contended,  in 
the  face  of  the  whole  history  of  the  art,  that  paper 
drawing,  transferred,  can  rival  work  done  on  the  stone 
direct.  Mr.  Pennell  has  written,  "You  can  do  any- 
thing on  paper  that  you  can  do  on  stone/'  an  entirely 
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Lithograph  by  John  Taylor  Asms 

Drawn  on  stone 


indefensible  and  undemonstrable  statement.  A  few 
contemporary  artists  sometimes  substitute  paper, 
accepting  its  relative  limitations  as  compensation  for 
its  handiness  in  use.  Such  prints  necessarily  appear 
like  paper  drawings,  since  there  is  nothing  in  being 
transferred  that  deprives  them  of  the  character  they 
were  born  with. 

The  advantages  of  the  stone  as  a  drawing  surface 
come  largely  from  two  circumstances.  The  surface 
drawn  on  is  an  ideal  one  and  work  drawn  on  it  yields 
prints  that  are  entirely  perfect  also, — perfect,  I  mean 
in  a  way  beyond  competition  of  any  transfer.  The 
great  excellence  of  the  stone  surface  consists  in  its 
sharpness,  firmness,  flatness  and  evenness.  More- 
over, without  modifying  its  sharpness,  firmness, 
flatness,  or  evenness,  you  may  modify  its  texture  to 
any  extent  whatever.  As  coarse  as  you  please,  or  as 
smooth  as  a  mirror,  or  whatever  you  desire  between, 
any  of  these  is  always  available  upon  simply  rubbing 
it  with  its  appropriate  abrasive.  The  delicate  end  of 
this  scale  of  textures  includes  a  wide  range  which, 
owing  to  the  far  greater  hardness  of  stone  as  compared 
with  paper,  does  not  exist  in  paper  drawing  at  all. 

With  the  resources  of  crayon  drawing  on  paper 
the  world  has  long  been  familiar,  the  materials  for  it 
being  both  usual  and  inexpensive.  Whereas  those  of 
crayon  drawing  on  stone,  the  materials  of  this  art 
being  neither  usual  nor  inexpensive,  are,  to  people  in 
general,  hardly  known  at  all.  The  aesthetic  impor- 
tance of  lithography,  then,  lies  in  its  giving  the 
draughtsman  an  opportunity  for  a  most  delectable 
practice  of  his  art.  Not  only  may  the  usual  aims  of 
the  slighter  forms  of  drawing  be  supremely  achieved 
on  stone, — and,  in  this  age  of  cheap  and  hasty  illus- 
trations such  drawing  is  what  most  persons  have  in 
mind  when  they  use  the  word — but  the  method  also 
encourages,    and   justifies   as   well,    work   which   is 
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Lithograph  by  Arthur  B.  Davibs 
Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  E.  Weyhb 


thoughtful.  The  crudities  of  wholesale  printing  have 
obscured  the  fact  that  perfectly  printed  lithographs 
constitute  the  only  absolutely  autographic  repro- 
duction of  a  fine  drawing  which  we  have.  Ruskin, 
speaking  of  Prout's  "pencilling"  refers  to  "seven 
examples  of  his  superb  work  on  stone ;  all  by  his  own 
hand,  as  literally  and  thoroughly  his,  touch  for  touch, 
as  the  pencil  sketches  themselves."  Whatever  the 
artist  chooses  to  go  after  of  either  force  or  refinement 
that  same  he  gets,  not  on  the  stone  alone  but  truly 
translated   in  his  prints. 

Having  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  the  importance 
of  a  lithograph  lies  not  in  its  printing  but  in  its  draw- 
ing, I  am  now  free  to  add  a  brief  word  as  to  how  a 
drawing  gives  rise  to  a  print.  The  drawing  being 
completed,  a  solution  of  gum  arabic  containing  acid 
is  poured  over  it.  This  is  called  "the  etch."  The  acid 
and  gum  so  affect  the  stone  that  the  white  parts  do 
not  take  the  ink  from  the  printing  roller.  The  crayon, 
meanwhile,  so  affects  the  stone  that  it  does  take  ink. 
The  roller  having  been  passed  over  the  wetted  stone, 
ink  adheres  to  the  drawing.  Dampened  paper  being 
laid  on  and  run  through  a  powerful  press,  the  ink 
adheres  to  the  paper.  The  paper  being  cautiously 
pulled  off,  the  image  of  the  drawing  on  the  stone  is 
found  beautifully  imprinted  upon  it.  This  is  the 
lithograph.  The  stone  being  rewetted,  and  the 
operation  repeated,  another  is  taken.  The  number 
that  can  be  made  before  deterioration  sets  in  depends 
on  many  diverse  factors.  I  can  say  merely  that  the 
stones  with  the  finest  textures  soonest  show  wear. 
Very  delicately  textured  stones,  etched  so  as  to  yield 
flawless  reproductions,  will  indeed  yield  them,  but  not 
at  all  in  unlimited  numbers.  Impressions  slightly 
coarsened  may  for  a  time  continue  to  be  gotten,  and 
impressions  passable  to  the  commercial  eye  may  be 
and  are  printed  in  almost  countless  numbers.    This 
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Lithograph  by  S.  J.  WOOLF 


suggests  the  reflection  that  the  marketing  of  over- 
etched  or  over-printed  impressions  common  in  trade 
operations,  may  be  responsible  for  some  of  the  lack 
of  enthusiasm  about  lithography  discoverable  among 
laymen.  They  may  be  excused  for  confusing  the 
qualities  of  bad  lithographs  with  the  qualities  of 
typical   lithographs. 

The  artistic  lithography  which  reached  its  flower- 
ing in  the  earlier  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
existed  in  two  forms,  original  drawing  and  repro- 
ductive lithography.  In  discussing  the  powers  of  the 
craft  the  latter  type  of  work  must  not  only  not  be 
neglected  but  must  be  emphasized,  for  the  profes- 
sional craftsman  is  the  man,  after  all,  who  gets  fur- 
thest into  the  secrets  of  his  craft.  He  is  the  one  who 
most  completely  subdues  his  method  and  materials 
to  his  will.  Under  the  pretext  that  only  original 
creative  work  has  any  importance  as  "lithography," 
men  who  were  among  the  most  varied  and  accom- 
plished exponents  of  drawing  on  stone  who  ever  lived 
have  been  overlooked.  Hence  extraordinary  ratings 
and  reputations  among  those  who  are  original.  The 
most  obvious  illustration  of  my  meaning  is  the  case 
of  Whistler.  Himself  never  claiming  to  be  other  than 
he  was  in  lithography — an  "outsider" — (his  own 
word)  persistent  efforts  are  made  to  class  him  as  a 
technical  master  of  the  art.  Simply  to  put  one  Ga- 
varni  among  any  group  of  Whistler's  sufficiently 
demolishes  such  a  claim.  In  knowledge  of  lithog- 
raphy and  control  over  its  resources,  Whistler, 
compared  with  say  such  a  man  as  Mouilleron,  was  an 
infant  in  arms.  An  outsider  may,  in  any  art,  amuse 
himself,  he  may  often  produce  interesting  results,  but 
not  for  that  is  he  to  be  hailed  master  of  it.  Isabey, 
Harding  and  Gavarni  were  masters.  Waiving  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  degree  of  their  talent,  I  observe  that 
each  of  them,  as  others  also,  fully  understood  and 
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Lithograph  by  Joi 


beautifully  exemplified  the  art  of  drawing  on  stone — 
the  most  perfect  of  surfaces — with  the  lithographic 
crayon — one  of  the  most  perfect  of  substances.  They 
loved  the  method  and  could  produce  with  readiness 
lines,  textures,  tones,  normal  and  fine  to  do  and  to  see, 
and  able  to  be  perfectly  printed. 

It  is  to  the  work  of  this  class  of  men,  rather  than 
to  that  of  Whistler,  Pennell  and  Fantin-Latour,  that 
whoever  wishes  to  get  a  true  idea  of  the  greatest 
capacities  of  lithography  must  go.  For  these  later 
men,  though  eminent  and  properly  credited  with 
having  done  fine  things  were,  none  of  them,  litho- 
graphic draughtsmen,  in  the  true  sense,  nor  did  they 
practice  the  same  art  as  their  predecessors.  This 
indeed  was  impossible  once  they  abandoned  the 
physical  basis  of  that  art. 

As  for  our  more  immediate  contemporaries,  it  is 
agreeable  to  record  some  advance  in  the  lithographic 
situation,  the  number  of  the  names  of  the  men  whose 
prints  accompany  this  article  being  some  evidence 
thereof.  The  finest  lithographic  printing  is  not 
producible  by  steam  press  methods.  A  hand  press 
and  highly  skilled  printers  are  necessary.  Such  oper- 
ations are  too  expensive  for  widely  circulated  publi- 
cations. For  the  frontispiece  of  the  first  hundred 
copies  of  this  magazine  (on  Japan)  I  took  a  hundred 
proofs,  from  the  stone;  for  the  remainder  of  the 
edition  a  half  tone  was  substituted.  In  numbers  of 
the  other  reproductions  I  have  used  only  a  part  of 
the  original  print — this  to  keep  the  size  of  the  part 
shown  as  near  as  possible  to  that  of  the  original. 

As  we  are  actually  in  the  early  stages  of  a  growing 
and  sound  movement  in  artistic  lithography,  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  record  one  or  two  details  relative  to 
the  production  of  some  of  the  examples  shown.  The 
drawing  by  John  Sloan  was  done  in  public,  on  stone, 
at  a  lithographic  demonstration  given  by  me  at  Pratt 
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Institute  in  1919,  printed  by  me  at  the  time,  in  public, 
otherwise  unpublished.  The  same  statements  may 
be  made  of  the  design  by  Ernest  Watson.  My  own 
contribution  to  the  same  group  was  produced  simi- 
larly in  public  before  the  National  Arts  Club  in  1920. 
Were  this  a  news  article,  further  statements  in  this 
connection  might  be  made  of  the  names  of  Geo.  W. 
Eggers  (Director,  Chicago  Art  Institute),  Troy 
Kinney,  John  Taylor  Arms,  Henry  Woolf,  Albert 
Sterner  and  George  Bellows. 
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Lithograph  by  Trov  Kinney 
Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Kennedy  &.Co. 


Lithograph  by  Albert  Sterner 


Lithograph  by  George  Bellows 
Drawn  on  stone 


LA  FOLIE 
After  Fragonard 


JEAN  FRANCOIS  JANINET 

BY  LOYS  DELTEIL 

The  remarkable  vogue  in  which  for  the  last  decade 
even  the  poorest  examples  of  color  prints  of  the 
eighteenth  century  have  been  held,  has  starred  two 
names,  those  of  Debucourt  and  Janinet.  The  first 
of  these  two  artists,  painter  as  well  as  engraver, 
claims  the  attention  of  art  lovers  and  collectors  by 
his  spirited  fancy  and  inventive  imagination,  which 
breaks  forth  in  many  a  plate  since  become,  quite 
apart  from  its  artistic  merit,  a  precious  document  of 
that  most  gallant  of  all  epochs.  The  second,  by  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  craft  of  the  engraver,  a 
craft  which  seems  to  hold  no  secrets  for  him,  and  in 
which  hedextrously  employs  those  essentially  French 
qualities  of  infinite  care,  grace  and  taste,  may  be 
said  to  illumine  the  whole  of  eighteenth  century  art 
from  Watteau  to  Fragonard. 

In  fact,  it  is  through  a  rare  suppleness  of  studied 
harmony,  an  intelligent  variety  in  technique,  and 
indeed  in  spite  of  rather  poor  draughtsmanship,  that 
Janinet  has  interpreted  the  most  diverse  painters  of 
his  time: — the  precise  and  formal  Nicolas  Lavreince, 
Swedish  by  birth  but  French  in  talent  and  spirit;  the 
captivating  Fragonard;  the  imaginative  Hubert 
Robert ;  the  graceful  Boucher ;  the  meticulous  Pernet ; 
the  risque  Caresme;  the  ponderous  Wille,  fils.  A  born 
interpretative  artist,  Janinet  has  been  able  to  adapt 
to  the  widely  differing  styles  of  each  of  these  masters 
the  technique  best  suited  to  render  their  proper 
character,  retaining,  however,  his  own  poise  in  the 
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general  scheme  of  his  plates,  whatever  their  im- 
portance. Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  his  science  as 
honest  translator,  Janinet  has  not  been  able  to  quite 
rise  to  the  height  of  Watteau  when  he  undertook  to 
transpose  to  copper  two  compositions  of  this  great 
master  of  the  eighteenth  century.  I  allude  to  the 
Comediens  Comiques  and  to  the  Rendezvous  C antiques, 
rather  banal  work. 

But  Janinet  is  at  his  best  when  he  engraves  the 
work  of  the  other  artists  named,  not  forgetting  also 
Charlier,  Saint-Quentin,  the  Swiss  Sigismond  Freude- 
berg  (/a  Confiance  enfantine  and  la  Crainte  enfantine) ; 
the  miniature  and  gouache  artist  Claude  Hoin,  who 
furnished  him  the  pretext  for  a  plate  which,  first 
scorned,  later  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
his  prints,  Nina  (Mme.  Dugazon,  in  la  Folle  par 
amour,  by  Dalayrac,  in  which  this  favorite  artist 
enjoyed  an  immense  success) ;  Le  Clerc,  of  whom  he 
has  reproduced  la  Compagne  de  Pomone  and  Reunion 
des  Plaisirs,  together  making  a  much  sought  for 
series  of  four  prints,  with  the  Aimable  paysanne  of 
Saint-Quentin  and  V  Agreable  neglige,  of  Pierre 
Antoine  Baudouin;  Moreau  le  jeune,  and  finally,  Le 
Barbier  Tain6,  cited  as  a  reminder,  for  the  work  of 
this  conscientious  artist  is,  to  say  the  least,  crabbed, 
and  Janinet,  intelligent  but  docile  copyist,  could  do 
no  better  under  the  circumstances  than  to  translate 
his  model. 

Apart  from  contemporary  painters,  to  whom  we 
shall  again  refer,  Janinet  was  similarly  affected  by  the 
prevalent  taste,  which  then  showed  itself  in  favor  of 
the  masters  of  the  preceding  century  in  the  Dutch 
School,  and  which  has  made  fashionable  Frangois 
Basan,  Jacques-Philippe  Le  Bas,  Jean  Moreau  and 
Jean  Georges  Wille;  Basan  by  his  copies  of  the  extra- 
ordinary etchings  of  the  genial  Rembrandt  van  Rijn, 
Le    Bas    by    reproducing    the    canvases    of    David 
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I.E  PETIT  CONSEIL 
After  Lavreince 


Terriers,  Moreau  those  of  Philippe  Wouvermans, 
Wille  those  of  Gerard  Dow,  Mieris  and  Metzu. 
Janinet,  under  the  spell  of  Basan,  chose  Adrien  van 
Ostade,  and  engraved,  not  without  talent,  at  least 
five  of  his  curious  rustic  scenes  or  tavern  interiors. 
Among  the  plates  executed  by  Janinet  after  paintings 
or  gouaches  by  the  above  named  artists  many  are 
now  definitely  classed,  by  critics  and  collectors, 
among  the  finest  examples  of  engraving  in  color 
an  repfoage,  and  it  is  notably  to  the  translations 
after  Nicolas  Lavreince  that  this  honor  belongs; 
indeed,  Lavreince  seems  to  have  been  Janinet's 
favorite  painter.  He  is,  in  any  case,  the  one  he  has 
best  engraved,  and  it  is  the  prints  which  translate 
Lavreince's  gouache  which  have  solidly  and  definitely 
established  the  reputation  of  Janinet  as  an  engraver, 
both  in  France  and  in  America. 

What  print  lover  does  not  know  of  VAveu  difficile, 
la  Comparaison  and  V Indiscretion,  those  three  master- 
pieces, which  were  to  be  completed,  no  doubt,  in  the 
mind  of  the  artist  or  his  publisher,  as  a  series  by  the 
piece  which  has  remained  unpublished  and  conse- 
quently extremely  rare,  la  Joueuse  de  guitare,  for  at 
least  that  is  the  title  by  which  this  print  of  the  same 
shape  and  size  as  the  preceding,  but  bearing  neither 
inscription  nor  signature,  is  known;  it  represents  a 
young  woman,  indoors,  standing  and  playing  the 
guitar,  the  scene  being  completed  by  two  small  dogs 
who  gambol  in  an  armchair.  VAveu  difficile  is  a 
very  attractive  plate  from  the  point  of  view  of 
both  composition  and  color,  the  subject  has  a  double 
meaning,  but  without  transcending  the  proprieties 
as  some  might  say  does  Ah!  laisse-moi  done  voir,  a 
pretty  conceit  also  composed  by  Lavreince.  VAveu 
difficile  shares  with  V Indiscretion,  another  graceful 
and  seductive  scene  of  two  persons,  the  preference  of 
collectors,  although  some,  we  must  admit,  are  shocked 
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LA  COMPAGNE  DE  POMONE 
After  Le  Clerc 


at  the  decolletee  of  la  Comparaison,  where  two  young 
and  pretty  women  compare,  with  undisguised  satis- 
faction, the  tempting  beauty  of  their  breasts. 

Janinet,  born  in  Paris  in  1752,  died  in  the  same  city, 
not  in  1813  as  most  biographers  state,  but  in  1814,  on 
the  1st  of  November.  He  has  been,  as  before  stated, 
the  engraver  of  Lavreince;  indeed,  besides  the  fine 
celebrated  plates  already  cited,  he  has  also  engraved 
after  that  artist,  Ha!  le  joli  chien,  and  its  companion 
plate,  le  Petit  Conseil,  of  dainty  workmanship;  then 
Pauvre  minet  que  ne  suis-je  a  ta  place  and  VEleve 
discret,  two  prints  with  double  meaning  and  much 
prized  by  collectors,  though  they  are  really  less 
attractive  and  of  poor  workmanship.  Nevertheless, 
on  account  of  their  signature,  they  reached  at 
auction  in  Paris,  in  1919,  the  appreciable  figure  of 
30,000  francs. 

V Amour  and  la  Folie,  after  Honore  Fragonard, 
are,  in  my  opinion,  among  the  most  successful  plates 
not  only  of  Janinet,  but  of  color  prints  as  a  whole. 
In  them  Janinet  has  expressed  with  rare  suppleness 
the  delicate  harmonies  and  most  fugitive  shades 
which  the  originals  must  have  possessed.  These  are 
pretty  nothings,  if  one  please,  but  nothings  which  fall 
little  short  of  masterpieces  in  their  peculiar  charm. 

The  engraved  work  of  Janinet  is  both  important 
and  varied,  for  he  was  not  only  a  prolific  engraver, 
if  one  thinks  of  the  some  hundred  and  fifty  Vues  des 
principaux  edifices  de  Paris,  in  collaboration  with 
Laurent  Guyot,  Roger,  J.  B.  Chapuy,  Campion  and 
Sergent  (this  last  a  brother-in-law  of  General  Mar- 
ceau);  of  the  Gravures  Historiques  des  principaux 
evenemens  depuis  VOuverture  des  Etats-Generaux  de 
178Q;  of  the  Memorial  Pittoresque  de  la  France;  of  the 
Costumes  et  Annales  des  Grands  Theatres  de  Paris;  and 
the  Vues  remarquables  des  Montagnes  de  la  Suisse,  in 
collaboration  with  C.  M.  Descourtis;  but  in  addition 
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MADEMOISELLE  DU  T  . 
After  Le  Moine 


to  this,  he  was  also  a  publisher,  at  least  his  name  is 
found  as  such,  sometimes,  on  anonymous  plates, 
often  of  little  interest,  but  which  are  nevertheless 
placed  under  his  aegis  and  included  in  his  numbered 
work, 

Janinet  was  quite  as  successful  as  a  portraitist,  and 
has  signed  work  which  deserves  attention, — the 
portrait  of  Mile.  Rose  Berlin,  the  milliner  of  Queen 
Marie  Antoinette,  especially  attracts  and  holds 
attention,  the  plump  and  well  modelled  face  has  an 
accent  of  truthful  observation  which  is  quite  rare  for 
that  epoch,  and  is  an  exception  to  the  then  fashion. 
The  portrait  of  Mile.  Duthe,  after  Le  Moine,  is  more 
important  and  is  another  fine  piece  of  work,  treated 
in  delicate  tone  harmonies  which  make  it  appreciated 
by  the  most  fastidious  collectors.  We  are  not  able  to 
speak  in  quite  the  same  eulogistic  strain  of  the 
portrait  of  Reine  Marie  Antoinette;  though  the  imi- 
tation frame  is  interesting  in  its  decoration  and 
manner,  and  the  rich  costume  of  the  unfortunate 
sovereign  is  treated  with  undeniable  skill,  what  of 
the  childish  drawing  of  the  face?  Nevertheless,  this 
plate  is  one  of  the  most  sought  after  of  Janinet,  and 
M .  Paul  Vigna,  the  celebrated  restorer  of  prints,  has 
made  a  copy  of  it  executed  with  such  fidelity  as  to 
approach  the  original.  Nor  must  we  omit  a  small 
anonymous  plate,  surely  engraved  by  Janinet,  so 
greatly  does  it  resemble  hi?  talent,  which  represents 
either  Princes se  Frederique  Sophie- Wilhelmine,  or  more 
likely  the  Princesse  Frederique  de  Preusse,  married  to 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse;  this  is  a  medallion  eight  centi- 
metres in  diameter,  the  young  woman,  seen  at  half 
length,  turned  to  the  left  faces  the  spectator,  in  one 
hand  she  holds  a  medallion,  adorned  with  a  ribbon,  on 
which  one  reads  FRIDER,  while  in  the  other  hand 
she  holds  a  garland  of  flowers.  The  engraved  work  of 
Janinet  contains  few  portraits  of  men  but  among 
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L'INDISCRETION 
After  Lavrehce 


these  is  the  portrait  of  Benjamin  Francklin,  dated 
1789,  which  is  sometimes  confused  with  the  portrait 
made  some  years  later  by  Pierre-Michel  Alix. 
Janinet's  plate  is  modelled  with  the  greatest  skill. 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  pages  we  have 
studied  Janinet  as  an  engraver  of  gallant  scenes, 
where  by  unanimous  opinion  he  excels,  then  as  a 
portraitist,  but  he  has  been  also,  from  time  to  time,  a 
very  skillful  engraver  of  landscape,  and  Hubert 
Robert  has  found  in  him  an  admirable  interpreter  in 
four  universally  known  and  admired  plates,  Colon- 
nade et  les  Jardins  du  Palais  Medicis,  Restes  du 
Palais  du  Pape  Jules  II,  Villa  Madama  and  Villa 
Sachetti.  The  effect  of  these  pieces  is  light  and 
transparent,  and  the  finer  specimens  have  much 
charm; 

Almost  all  the  prints  heretofore  named  are  engrav- 
ings in  color,  au  reperage.  This  technical  term  being 
perhaps  unfamiliar  to  some  readers  we  think  it 
useful  to  here  indicate  in  what  way  the  engraver 
proceeded  to  obtain  such  delicate  and  various  color- 
ing, to-day  the  object  of  our  admiration. 

On  each  of  four  copper  plates,  rarely  five,  the 
engraver  executes  that  part  corresponding  to  a 
color  foreseen  in  the  whole,  black  or  bistre  for  the 
outlines,  or  key  plate,  blue,  yellow  and  red,  by  the 
superposition  of  which  are  obtained  the  other  tones, 
blue  and  yellow  combined  making  green;  blue  and 
red,  violet;  red  and  yellow,  orange.  Littie  holes  placed 
at  four  given  points  on  each  plate  serve  as  absolute 
register  marks  (repere,  a  register  or  verification  mark, 
from  which  the  name  of  engraving  in  color  au 
reperage  is  derived  to  distinguish  it  from  printing  in 
color  a  la  poupee,  which  is  done  with  one  plate  only) 
in  laying  the  paper  which  after  its  passage  through  the 
press  is  to  become  the  print.  This  kind  of  printing 
requires,  on  the  part  of  the  printer,  particular  care 
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that  no  color  overlaps.  Engraving  in  color  au  reph- 
rage  was  not  executed  with  the  burin,  nor  by  stippling, 
but  by  the  maniere  noire  (mezzotint)  or  the  maniere 
de  lavis  (aquatint),  processes  which  at  that  time 
furnished  clear  tones  resembling  water  color  or 
gouache.  The  above  is  the  true  method  of  engraving 
in  colors,  the  process  of  Janinet,  Debucourt,  and, 
usually,  of  Descourtis  and  Sergent.  The  other 
methods  of  printing  in  color  are  only  derivatives. 

The  sympathetic  portrait  of  Jean  Francois  Janinet 
would  necessarily  be  incomplete  if  we  did  not  tell  of 
his  unlucky  experience  as  an  aeronaut.  The  ascen- 
sions of  Montgolfier,  Charles,  Robert  and  Pil&tre  de 
Rozier,  in  1783  and  1784,  had  aroused  unbelievable 
enthusiasm,  and  Janinet,  a  spectator  at  first,  dreamed 
of  emulating  them.  Besides,  Janinet  had  felt  himself 
attracted  by  the  sciences,  and  E.  Benezit  informs  us 
that  the  notice  of  his  death  mentions  him  both  as 
engraver  and  chemist.  Briefly,  after  having  acquired 
a  collaborator  in  the  person  of  a  certain  Father 
Miollan,  Janinet  made  with  him  some  trials  at  the 
Observatory,  trials  which  no  doubt  satisfied  both 
of  them;  then,  finally,  a  public  ascension  was  decided 
upon  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Luxembourg,  for  the 
nth  day  of  July,  1784.  The  price  of  admission  was 
fixed  at  3  livres  per  person,  and  the  engraver,  Jean 
Georges  Wille,  who  had  gone  to  the  Luxembourg  to 
witness  the  ascension,  narrates  in  his  Memoirs  all 
that  happened.  Alas,  the  attempt  failed!  Woefully, 
Janinet  and  his  associate  had  but  the  time  to  flee  to 
avoid  the  brutality  of  the  mob,  which  had  become 
menacing  on  seeing  the  unlucky  balloon  on  fire.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  caricatures  and  ironic 
songs,  prudently  anonymous,  celebrated  this  failure, 
and  they  lacked  the  most  elementary  courtesy 
toward  a  would  be  aeronaut,  but  are  not  the 
conquered  always  in  the  wrong? 
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COLONNADE  ET  JARDINS  DU  PALAIS  MEDIC1S 
After  Hubert  Robert 


We  may  now  complete  this  review  of  the  work  of 
Janinet  by  citing,  before  closing  these  pages,  a  few 
more  plates,  without  however  pretending  to  establish 
even  a  summary  catalogue  of  his  work,  which  would 
need  a  special  volume  to  present  its  full  range.  The 
Toilette  de  Venus,  interpreting  a  picture  by  Francois 
Boucher,  is  without  question  the  best  of  Janinet's 
engravings  from  the  work  of  this  favorite  of  Mme.  de 
Pompadour.  In  earlier  proofs,  there  are  three 
cupids;  one  of  them,  the  one  that  decorates  the 
headdress  of  the  goddess  (Mme.  de  Pompadour,  if 
one  believes  the  story)  has  later  on  been  removed. 
Janinet  has  preserved  the  memory  of  Jacques 
Charlier,  painter  and  miniaturist,  and  pupil  of 
Boucher,  in  some  of  his  most  pleasing  work,  all 
dedicated  to  the  Goddess  of  Love,  such  as,  Venus  en 
reflexion,  Venus  desarmant  Vamour,  Venus  sur  les 
eaux,  Venus  sur  un  lit  de  repos,  le  Sommeil  de  Venus, 
le  Reveil  de  Venus.  The  first  two  form  with  le  Sommeil 
de  Ariadne  and  V Amour  rendant  hommage  a  sa  Mere 
(a  composition  of  Boucher)  a  series  of  four  plates  of 
circular  form.  After  Philippe  Caresme,  Janinet  has 
engraved  Bacchante  enyvree,  le  Satyre  impatient,  U 
Culte  systematique  and  Bacchus  preside  a  la  fete.  And 
after  Lavreince,  according  to  some,  or  after  Boilly, 
according  to  others,  he  engraved  VOiseau  prive,  and 
after  Wille,  fils,  la  Noce  de  Village  and  le  Repas  des 
moissoneurs. 

With  this  last  and  short  series  of  names,  we  will 
end  the  list  of  Janinet's  plates,  having  cited  the  most 
typical  and  representative  of  his  talent  and  of  his  time. 
They  will,  with  the  reproductions  which  accompany 
the  text,  permit  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  interest 
evoked  by  his  art  and  confirm  his  title  as  one  of  the 
most  charming  masters  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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Statement   of  the   Ownership,   Management,   Circu- 
lation, Etc.,  Required  by  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  August  24,  19 12 

Of  The  Print  Connoisseur  published  quarterly  at  New  York,  N.Y., 
for  April    I,    1921. 

State  of  New  York       \ 
County  of  New  York    J  5S- 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  Winfred  Porter  Truesdell,  who,  having  been  duly 
sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  publisher  and 
owner  of  The  Print  Connoisseur  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  manage- 
ment etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443, 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing 
editor,  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher,  Winfred  Porter  Truesdell,  154  E.  38th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Editor,  Winfred  Porter  Truesdell,   154  E.  38th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Managing  Editor,  none. 
Business  Manager,  none. 

2.  That  the  owner  is  Winfred  Porter  Truesdell,  154  East  38th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security 
holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the 
owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is 
acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements 
embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  secur- 
ities in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant 
has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation 
has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  secur- 
ities than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

Winfred  Porter  Truesdell,  Publisher 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  30th  day  of  September,  192 1 

Grace  L.  Caldwell, 

Notary  Public,  New  York  County,  N.Y.,  No.  3186 
(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1923.) 
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uscripts,  Miniatures,  and  Specially 

Fine  and  Rare  Books 


1 7  2  NEW  BOND  STREET 

LONDON.  W.  1 

Only  Address 
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ERNEST  BROWN  &  PHILLIPS 

THE  LEICESTER  GALLERIES 

Leicester  Square 

London,  England 

ETCHINGS  AND  LITHOGRAPHS 

By 

THE  BEST  MODERN  ARTISTS 

James  McBey 

Muirhead  Bone 

E.  Carriere 

E.  Blampied 

F.  Buhot 

A.  Raine'Barker 

Mary  Cassatt 

D.  Y.  Cameron 

Corot 

G.  L.  Brockhurst 

Degas 

Vernon  Hill 

Forain 

Lee  Hankey 

Gaugain 

A.  E.  John 

A.  Lepere 

C.  R.  W.  Nevinson 

Manet 

C.  H.  Shannon 

Meryon 

A.  Legros 

Millet 

Anders  Zorn 

Steinlen 

D.  S.  MacLaughlan 

Toulouse-Lautrec 

F.  Seymour  Haden 

C.  Pissarro 

Etc. 

J.  M.  Whistler 

Exhibitions  of  the  Best  Modern  V/or\ 

ALBERT  ROULLIER 
ART  GALLERIES 

410  South.  Michigan  Boulevard 

Chicago 


RARE  ETCHINGS 

and 

ENGRAVINGS 


Old  English  Mezzotints 


Original  Drawings 
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New  Mezzotint  by  American  Engraver 


THE  BLUE  BOY 

[After  Gainsborough] 

Engraved  in  pure  mezzotint  &  printed  in  color  by 

FREDERICK  REYNOLDS 

Size,  16  x  n  inches.         Price,  $30.00 

Edition  125  impressions 

KENNEDY  6?  COMPANY 
613  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


Old  Engravings,  Etchings,  Mezzotints 

and  Color  Prints 

For  Decoration,  Reproduction,  Extra' 

Illustration  and  Genealogical  Research 

American  Historical  Documents,  and 

Autograph  Letters 

Marine  Prints  and  Ship  Models 

Early  and  Rare  Views  of  New  York  City 

Largest  Collection  in  the  World  of 

Engraved  Portraits,  Views 

and  Historical  Prints 

ROBERT   FRIDENBERG 

22  West  56th  Street,  New  York  City 


.  F.  BONAVENTURE.  INC 

T^jew  Galleries 
536  Madison  Avenue,  above  54th  Street 

New  York 

RARE  BOOKS 
CHOICE  ENGRAVINGS 

AUTOGRAPHS 

ARTISTIC  FURNITURE 

FINE  ART  OBTECTS 

Gifts  for  the  Discerning 
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BOOKS  ON  THE  FINE  ARTS 

Messrs.  CHARLES  J.  SAWYER,  Limited 
carry  one  of  the  largest  stocks  in  England  of 

Books  relating  to  the  Fine  Arts,  Coloured 

Plate  Books,  Galleries,  Etchings  and  Drawings, 

besides  Works  of  Reference  indispensable  to 

the  Art  Connoisseur  and  Collecftor. 

Two  Special  Items  Now  Offered 

HADEN,  Sir  Francis  Seymour.  Etudes  a  VEau 
Forte.  The  Complete  Colledion  of  25  Superb 
Etchings  and  6  Vignettes,  including  the  large  vign^ 
ette  of  Combs  Bottom  in  the  First  Published  State 
[this  vignette  was  only  issued  in  a  few  of  the  ear' 
iest  copies  distributed],  limited  to  180  sets,  in  port' 
folio,  excessively  rare.     1865  Price,  $1,500 

THORNTON,  R.  J.  The  Sexual  System  of  Lin- 
naeus, and  Temple  of  Flora.  One  of  the  Magnif- 
icent Copies  containing  duplicates  of  some  of  the 
portraits  beautifully  printed  in  colours,  besides  30 
full-page  botanical  plates,  printed  in  colours,  includ- 
ing "The  American  Bog  Plant",  a  special  plate  not 
usually  done  and  not  mentioned  in  the  Index,  also 
a  duplicate  of  "The  Group  of  Auriculars"  elephant 
folio,  half  morocco  gilt,  probably  unique.  Price,  $390 
Catalogues  Gratis.        Correspondence  Solicited. 

CHARLES  J.  SAWYER,  Ltd 

Booksellers  and  Art  Dealers 

23  New  Oxford  Street  London,  England 

Cable  Address;  Vespucci,  London       Codes;  A.  I.,  A.  B.  C.  &  Unicode 
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VOGT  &  HOLMES 

Fine  Art  Galleries 
329  North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ETCHINGS 

ENGRAVINGS 


WATER  COLORS 


Fine  Framing 


THOMAS  F.  MADIGAN 

Successor  to 
PATRICK  F.  MADIGAN 

AUTOGRAPH   LETTERS  of  CELEBRITIES 

HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS 

MANUSCRIPTS 

The  Autograph  Shop 

8  West  47th  Street,  New  York  City 

[Phone:  Bryant  9193] 


A  New  Plate  by  Earl  Horter 


7  I'S  x  io  3-8  inches  Limited  Edition  Price  $18.00 

YIDDISH  JUNK  SHOP 

Interesting  examples  from  the  works  of 

American  etchers  are  always  free  for 

inspection  at  the 

BROWN-ROBERTSON  GALLERY 

BROWN-ROBERTSON  CO.  INC. 

Print  Publishers  and  Importers 

415  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lithographs,  Wood  Blocks,  Mezzotints 

Monthly  Exhibitions 


On  Subscription  Only 


List  Clous  March  j/st 


THE    ETCHINGS    OF 

j.  McNeill  whistler 

By  CAMPBELL  DODGSON,  M.  A.,  C.  B.  E. 

Keeper  of  the  Prints  and  Drawings  at  the  British  Museum 

WITH  TWENTY -FOUR  PLATES  IN   HAND- 

PRINTED  PHOTOGRAVURE  AND  UPWARDS 

OF  SEVENTY  OTHER  REPRODUCTIONS 

A  Complete  List  of  Whistler's  Etchings  will  be  given 

Price  TEN    DOLLARS 

Post  Free  Direcl  from  London 

THERE  WILL  BE  A  LARGE  PAPER  ED- 
ITION, PRINTED  ON  HAND-MADE  PAPER 
LIMITED    TO    200    NUMBERED    COPIES 

Price  $25.00 

Post  Free  Direcl  from  London 

"Published  by  «<TH£  STUDIO ,"  J^ondon 

Messrs.  B.  F.  STEVENS  &  BROWN 
4  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  England 

are  S0/j£  tAQeWJTSfor  this  booJ^  in  the  United  States  and  orders 
may  be  sent  direcl  to  them  in  London,  or  to  their  Net?  Yorl^  *Agcntst 
JJ  Pearl  Street.  Prospecluses  on  application. 

"THE  STUDIO" 

*A  <JtCaga%ine  of  Fine  and  ^Applied  zArt 

The  proprietors  announce  that  beginning  with  the  October  number  this  magazine  has  ceased 
to  form  part  of  the  * 'International  Studio'1  and  will  hereafter  be  published  solely  from  the 
London  offices  as  "The  Studio/*  the  title  under  which  it  has  been  published  since  its  found- 
ation by  Charles  Holme  in  1893. 

Messrs.  B.  F.  STEVENS  &,  BROWN 

have  been  appointed  sole  agents  for  the  United  States  and  will  forward  the  magazine  direcl 
by  mail  from  London  for  one  year  on  receipt  of  banker's  draft  for  £1.10.0  or  check  on 
New  York  for  $6.00.  Payments  may  be  made  either  direcl  to  4  Trafalgar  Square,  Lon- 
don, W.  C.  2,  or  to  their  agents,  Messrs.  Tice  8c  Lynch,   33  Pearl  Street,  New   York. 

SPFCIAI    OFFFR      To  the fir*  /*oao  »**™k™  *  ™py  °f  tk*  &*J*° 

vJA   Lu^Lr^Lu    v/i   1  A-/AY         Special  Number,  "  THE  ^ORPVICH  SCH00£," 

published  at  10s  6d,  ivill  be  sent  by  mail  free  of  charge,  in  order  that  subscribers  may  be- 
come acquainted  with  these  Special  Numbers  issued  by  the  London  "STWDIO." 
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Etchings,  Engravings 

and 

Mezzotints 

by 

Old  and  Modern  Masters 
WATER  COLOUR  DRAWINGS 

ROBT  DUNTHORNE  &  SON 

The  Rembrandt  Gallery 

5  Vigo  Street  i&  Castle  Street 

London,  W.i  Liverpool 


PHILIP  SUVAL 
ART  GALLERIES 

746  Madison  Avenue 
New  York 


RARE  ETCHINGS 

and 

MEZZOTINTS 


Paintings  Restored 
Artistic  Framing 


Summer  Shop  Southampton,  L.  I. 
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F.  R.  MEATYARD,  PrinudUr 

32   MUSEUxM  STREET  LONDON,  W.  C.  1 

oFFenj  f&x^  S4£.e  ths  foij^owinq 
CHOICE  SIGNED  PROOF  ETCHINGS  &  MEZZOTINTS  BY 

Sir  FRANK  SHORT,  R.  A.,  P.  R.  E. 

The  numbers  in  parenthesis  following  the  titles  are  those  of 
Mr.  Edward  F.  Strange's  Catalogue  of  "The  Etched  and  Engraved 
work  of  Sir  F.  Short." 


Moonrlse,  Ramsa~ate  (S.  252). 
Mezzo.  Fine  signed  proof  8% 
by  12.       £5  15s 

Kiss's  Lynn  (S.  219).  Etching. 
Fine  signed  proof.  7%  by 
10*.     £6  6s 


Distance 

Signed 
3  by  9%. 


Monnlkendam   In  the 

(S.  185).  Etching, 
proof  on  old  paper. 
£3  10s 

Seine  Boats,  St.  Ives  (S.  108). 
Signed  proof  etching.  6  by 
7%.     £3       50  only  printed. 

Head     of     Lang-ston     Harbour 

(S.  281).  Signed   proof  etch- 
ing.    7%   by  10%.  £4  10s 

Dinner  Time  on  board  the 
timber         barque         "Marie" 

(S.  126).  Signed  proof  etch- 
ing. 7  by  10.  £3  10s 

The        Church        at        Knmpen 

(S.   163).   Signed   proof   etch- 
ing.  5%    by   8.     £4     4s 

Hlndaloopen  (S.  181).  Signed 
proof  etching.  8  by  5% 
£3      10s 

Low    Water,    Gleneapel    Ferry 

(S.     147).  Signed  proof  etch- 
ing.    4  by  6.     £3     3s 

The  Street,  Whit  stable.  Signed 
proof  etching.  9%  by  13%. 
£4  10s 


Emma   Hart    (Lady   Hamilton) 

(S.  233).  From  the  picture 
by  John  Hoppner,  R.A.  Mez- 
zotint signed  proof  suitably 
framed.  13ft   by  11%.  £6  15s 

Wrought       Nails,       Halesowen 

(S.  62).  Signed  proof  etch- 
ing.    6   by  7%      4141- 


A   Timber   Raft    on    the   Rhine 

(S.  240).  After  Turner.  Fine 
signed  proof  mezzotint  on 
Japanese  paper.  7%  by  11% 
£5   10s 

A  Quiet  Evening  on  the  Ferry 
over  the  Blyth  (S.  122). 
signed  proof  etching.  6  by  8. 
£4   15s  50  only  printed. 

The  DIJk,  Volendam  (S.  173). 
Signed  proof  etching.  Fine. 
7%   by  10%.     £4  10s 

Wnlberswlek  Pier  (S.  118). 
Soft  ground  etching.  Signed 
proof.  5%  by  8%.  £3  3s  50 
impressions  only  printed. 

A  Sussex  Down  (S.  116).  After 

Constable Fine...      Signed 

proof  mezzotint.  Rare.  £6 

Old  Timber  Wharflna;  at  Wnl- 
berswlek (S.  124).  Signed 
proof  etching.  6  by  7%. 
£2      15s 

Het  BronwerlJ,         Haarlem 

(S.  165).  Signed  proof  etch- 
ing.    6  by  8.     £3     10s 

The  Rope  Walk,  Splttal  Bridge 

(S.  142).  Signed  proof  etch- 
ing.    5%   by  5%.     £2     15s 

The  Solway  Midday  (S.  144). 
Signed  proof  etching.  £4|4|- 

Storm  off  Yarmouth.  Signed 
proof  mezzotint.  Fine  and 
important  £7|7|- 

Breaklng  up  of  the  Great 
Eastern  No.  1  (S.  120). 
Signed   proof  etching   £3|10|- 

Noon      on      the      Zuyder       Zee 

(S.  173).  Signed  proof  etch- 
ing £4|101- 


The  first  order  accompanied  by  remittance  secures  any  of  the  above 
desirable  items.  Postage  free  to  U.  S.  A.  We  have  always  a  large 
collection  of  Drawings,  Engravings  and  Etchings  in  stock.  Catalogue 
sent  regularly  to  Collectors 
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A.  C.  &  H.  W.  DICKINS 

[Incorporated] 

LONDON  NEW  YORK 

The  Raeburn  Set  Mezzotints 

No.  i  Sir  John  Sinclair.  Issued  T^ovemher  192 1 
No.  1 1  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Wharton.  Forthcoming 
No.  in  DoAor  Nathaniel  Spens.         Forthcoming 

The  above  plates  form  the  first  half  of  the  Raeburn  Set. 
The  editions  are  entirely  sold  out.     Plate  No.  11,  engraved 
by  Miss  Gulland,  will  be  issued  in  the  early  Fall  1922. 
Plate  No.  in,  engraved  by  H.  Macbeth'Raeburn,  will  be 
issued  in  November  1922. 

Chelsea  Figures  by  Charles  Vyse 

The  limited  edition  of  the  first  five  Models  of  this  Chelsea 
China  have  now  been  sold  out  and  the  moulds  destroyed. 

These  subjects  are: 

The  Youthful  Bacchus  The  Lavender  Girl 

The  Balloon  Woman  The  Madonna 

The  Tulip  Girl 

Further  new  Figures  will  be  issued  in  the  Fall 

Etchings  by  Miss  Eileen  Soper 

The  original  etchings  of  Children  by  this  young  artist, 
which  have  created  considerable  stir  both  in  England  and 
America,  and  consisting  of  the  first  two  sets  issued,  are  en* 
tirely  sold  out  and  the  plates  destroyed, 
A  further  set  of  three  subjeds  will  be  issued  early  in  1922 
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Ulhoi'aph  by  Blrtrr  Sandiin 

LITHOGRAPHS,  WOOD-CUTS 

PAINTINGS  AND   DRAWINGS 

By 

BIRGER  SANDZfiN 

A  large  seledion  of  Prints  by 

Contemporary  Artists  and  the 

Old  Masters 

Paintings  by  Western  Artists 

Chinese  Art  Objeds 

Books  on  Art 

Catalogues  ofSandzen  Prints  and  ofBoo\s  on 
art  mailed  upon  application 

SMALLEY'S 

1 1 22  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


ENGRAVED 

WORK    OF 

ARTHUR  N.  MACDONALD 

By 

George  H.  Sargent 

Announcement  is  herewith  made  of  a  forthcoming  book 
that  will  include  a  catalogue  raisonne  of  Mr.  Macdonalds 
bookplates,  title-pages,  vignettes  and  other  engraved  work. 
A  special  engraved  title-page  has  been  made  for  the  book 
by  Mr.  Macdonald,  as  well  as  head  and  end  pieces,  which 
together  with  the  numerous  illustrations,  will  be  printed 
direcft  from  the  original  coppers. 

Edition  as  follows: 

175  copies  on  hand  made  paper, 
with  20  plates  10.00 

25  copies  on  Japan  vellum,  with 
10  additional  plates     15.00 

10  copies  on  special  Japan  paper 
illustrated  with  as  many  of 
the  original  coppers  as  may 
be  obtainable  50.00 

Winfred  Porter  Truesdell,  Publisher 

154  East  38th  Street,  New  York  City 
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BRENTANO'S 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  PARIS 

F  S*  12th  Street  37  Ave.  de  FOpera 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
5th  Avenue  &*  27th  Street 

Agents  at 

London,  Leipzig,  Milan,  Berne,  Tokio, 

Buenos  Aires  6?  Rio  de  Janeiro 

Brentano's  receive  from  all  over  the  world 
assoonas  issued,  in  any  language,  all  important 

NEW  ART  BOOKS 

Our  American  and  Foreign  Departments 
devoted  to  the  sale  of  Art  Boo\s,  both 
Fine  and  Applied  Arts  of  Modern  Times 
and  the  Rare  Boo\s  of  Past  Centuries,  are 
equipped  to  render  intelligent  service  to 
the  artist  and  collector. 

In  our  Periodical  Department,  we  offer 
the  largest  assortment  of 

ART  PERIODICALS 

Here  our  patrons  will  find  on  public  view 

for  examination  at  leisure  the  periodical 

Art  Literature  of  the  World. 

Correspondence  invited 

V/ant  lists  desired 
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F.  B.  NEUMAYER 

Boo\  and  Print  Seller 
70  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  LONDON 

Telephone  Gerrard  7813  W.  C.  2 

Etchings  and  Lithographs  by  Modern  Artists 

Drawings  by  the  Old  Masters 

Chiaroscuros 

Books  on  Art,  English  and  Foreign 

Catalogues  post  free 


BOOKS    ON    PRINTS 

Also  Illustrated  Books  (with  Plates  in  Colours)  by  Rowlandson,  Aiken,  Cruickshank 
and  others,  and  Finely  Coloured  Engravings.  We  hold  a  large  stock  of  Rare  Books,  First 
Editions  and  Belles  Lettres.  In  our  various  departments  there  are  over  1 ,000,000  volumes  on 
every  conceivable  subject.  Books  sent  on  approval.  Write  for  Catalogue  482  mentioning 
requirements  or  interests. 

TWO  OF  OUR  OFFERS  (Sent  on  approval) 

RODIN,  AUGUSTE,  TWELVE  AQUARELLES  BY.  Introduction  by  Paul  Gsell. 
Translated  by  Ronald  Davis.  Georg  Edition,  1920.  200  copies  only  of  English 
Edition  issued.  Scarce.  £9  /g  /o.  Postage  extra. 

HERBERT  SCHMALZ,  THE  ART  OF.  By  Trevor  Blakemore.  With  Monographs  on 
certain  pictures  by  various  writers.  Illustrated  with  32  Reproductions  in  Colour  and 
32  in  Black  and  White  of  the  Artist's  Pictures.  Super  Royal  4to.  Pub'd  at  £2/2  / — 
nett.  Our  Price  (As  New)  £1  /io  /o.  Postage  extra. 

For  above  please  mention  Offer  482 

W.  &  G.  FOYLE,  Ltd. 

1 21-125  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD        LONDON,  ENG. 
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CATALOGUE  RAISONNfi 
OF  THE    ETCHINGS   OF 

CHARLES  MERYON 

BY 

LOYS  DELTEIL 

With  the  addition  of  many 

newly  discovered  states  and 

Edited  by 
HAROLD  J.  L.  WRIGHT 

The  finest  collection  of  Meryon's  etchings  known,  form' 
ed  by  the  late  Mr.  Macgeorge,  passing  through  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Wright,  of  P.  &  D.  Colnaghi  6^  Co.,  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  collecftion,print  by  print  with 
other  collections,  resulting  in  the  discovery  of  more  than 
50  states  unknown  to  Delteil.  Mr.  Wright  has  made  a 
sympathetic  and  scholarly  translation  of  DelteiTs  text  and 
notes  and  including  the  newly  discovered  states,  making 
this  edition  the  aumority  on  the  subjed: .  for  the  future  as 
the  previous  has  been  up  to  now. 

AH  the  prints  of  Meryon  will  be  reproduced, 
as  well  as  many  of  the  states.  The  book  will  be 
bound  in  boards,  with  linen  back  and  paper  sides. 

Edition  strictly  limited: 
Copies  on  ordinary  paper,  $15.00,  on  Japan  paper,  $35.00 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  through  your  book 
dealer  or  dired:  to  the  publisher,  as  under. 

WINFRED   PORTER  TRUESDELL 

154  East  38th  Street  New  York  City 
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C '  W '  KRAUSHAAR 

Art  Galleries 


FIFTH  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK 

PAINTINGS  by 

Whistler 

Lavery 

Fantiri'Latour 

Zuloaga 

Legros 

Carriere 

Courbet 

Bed 

Forain 

Tac\ 

Monticelli 

Sloan 

Le  Sidaner 

du  Bois 

Besnard 

Luks 

BRONZES  by 

Barye,  Bourdelle  and  Mahonri  Young 

RARE  ETCHINGS  by 

V/histler,  Legros,  Bauer,  Zorn 

Muirhead  Bone,  Brangwyn 

and  Sir  Seymour  Haden 
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THE 
ROSENBACH  COMPANY 

1320  Walnut  Street  273  Madison  Avenue 

Philadelphia  New  York 


RARE  BOOKS 


PAINTINGS  AND  PRINTS 


ANTIQUES 


OBJECTS  OF  ART 


HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS 
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AMERICAN   HISTORICAL   PRINTS 


*ARTHU<R      QREATOReX 


0%igi^QA4i 

ercHi^Gs 


14  gRAFTON^STT(££r,  U^€W  'SO^CP  STI^eST 

£0*cpoxc  w.  1. 
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IsLow  Ready 

ART    PRICES    CURRENT 


i 


915^16 


BEING  A  RECORD  OF  SALE  PRICES  AT  CHRISTIE'S 
DURING  THE   SEASON;   TOGETHER  WITH   REPRE- 
SENTATIVE PRICES  FROM  THE  SALES  OF  MESSRS. 
SOTHEBY.  WILKINSON  &  HODGE,  AND 
MESSRS.  PUTTICK  &  SIMPSON. 

WITH  AN 

INDEX  TO  ARTISTS'  AND  ENGRAVERS' 
NAMES    AND    TO    THE    TITLES    AND 

SUBJECTS  SOLD 

Volume  9        Price,  Three  Guineas  T^et 

A  compUte  set  of  the  previous  eight  volumes  is  offered  for  a  limited 
period  at  the  special  inclusive  price  of  TEN  GUINEAS. 

These  previous  volumes  are  on  sale  separately,  as  follows : 

Vol.  I.  (1907-8)  (Christie's  only)  -         -  -     £1  1  onet 

Vol.  II.  (1908-9)               do,  -         -  -        1  1  o 

Vol.  III.  (1909-10)             do,  -         -  -        1  1  o  " 

Vol.  IV.   (1910-11)  (Christie's,  Sotheby's  6?  Puttick's)       210  " 

Vol.  V.  (1911-12)         do,             do,               do,             220" 

Vol.  VI.  (1912-13)         do,             do,               do,            220  " 

VoL  VII.  (1913-14)         do,             do,               do,             220 
Vol.  VIII.  (1914-15)         do,            do,               do,             220" 

"ART  TRADE  JOURNAL"  OFFICE 

1 3  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.  C.  2. 
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ACKERMANN  GALLERIES 

{Established  1783] 


The  Blaci^heath  Golfer 

After  F.  L.  Abbott  Engraved  by  Will  Henderson 

OLD  ENGLISH  SPORTING 

AND  COLOR  PRINTS 

MEZZOTINTS,  ETCHINGS,  ETC. 

LONDON  CHICAGO 

157  New  Bond  Street  408  So.  Michigan  Ave 
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THE  ETCHINGS  OF  ARTHUR  WILLIAM 

HEINTZELMAN 

BY  GUY  C.  EGLINGTON 

It  is  hard,  very  hard,  to  write  of  living  men.  There 
is  so  much  of  promise  in  their  work,  promise  that  will 
perhaps  never  be  fulfilled,  so  little  of  achievement. 
The  failures  bulk  so  large.  Set  half  a  dozen  failures 
against  one  solid  achievement,  or  rather,  as  in  life, 
shuffle  them  up  higgledy  piggledy,  so  that  all  causa- 
tion is  lost,  and  where  is  the  man  who  will  proclaim 
that  in  art  as  in  life  the  still-born  does  not  find  a  sud- 
den grave,  only  the  living  child,  well  and  truly  brought 
into  the  world,  demands  our  attention.  The  cry  is  for 
quantity,  for  more  and  more  living  children.  So  we 
are  thrown  back  on  the  search  for  the  cause,  for  the 
reason  why  that  breath  of  life,  indubitable  life  so  it 
seemed,  was  insufficient  to  animate  the  whole  body. 

This  is  the  penalty  of  living  to-day.  Other  ages, 
while  not  neglecting  their  present,  were,  so  it  seems  to 
me,  less  self-conscious  in  their  attitude  toward  it.  They 
neither  over  nor  underestimated  their  own  achieve- 
ments, simply  they  did  not  estimate  at  all.  They  un- 
derstood that  there  were  things  which  allowed  of  no 
accurate  measure,  on  which  time  would  pass  in  final 
judgment.  And  they  were  content.  But  to-day  we 
are  obsessed  with  the  thought  of  ourselves.  Because 
we  have  no  real  faith  in  our  own  strength  of  purpose, 
because  rather  we  are  almost  wholly  without  purpose, 
and,  to  calm  our  consciences  in  a  "purposeful"  age 
(vide  Shaw's  Back  to  Methuselah,  the  "bible  of  crea- 
tive evolution"),  theorize  a  goal  after  the  leap  has 
been  taken,  because  of  this  acute  feeling  of  deficiency 
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in  ourselves,  like  naughty  children  we  seek  justifica- 
tion in  comparison.  "Do  you  realize"  runs  a  recent 
circular,  "that  art  is  profound,  etc.?"  and  out  come 
the  rickety  old  scales  that  we  use  to  weigh  our  parcels 
on.  Throw  in  a  couple  of  good  names  bearing  govern- 
ment stamp,  and  the  aristoplanic  mummery  begins  all 
over  again.  The  scales  tell  nothing,  but  the  names 
convey  a  sense  of  well-being.  Our  credit  is  reestab- 
lished ! 

No,  if  we  must  live  in  the  present,  if  we  must  satisfy 
this  craving  for  knowledge  of  the  world  to-day,  let  us 
have  no  illusions  that  we  are  performing  a  scientific 
experiment,  let's  have  done  with  bibles  (with  a  special 
dispensation  for  Shaw,  who  at  his  worst  never  stoops 
to  flatter  our  self  esteem),  scrap  our  scales,  burn  our 
chemists'  smocks,  and  appear  to  the  world  what  we 
are,  gamblers.  For  the  gambler  has  this  boast  over 
the  pSeudoscientist,  that  he  pays  his  money  and  backs 
his  fancy. 

All  of  which  may  seem  to  be  somewhat  apart  from 
the  subject  of  this  article,  the  etchings  of  Arthur 
William  Heintzelman.  Yet  it  is  a  useful  digression 
in  that  it  defines  an  approach.  And  if  there  be  any 
who  deem  premature  that  immortality  which  inclu- 
sion in  a  magazine  of  quarterly  habits  doubtless  con- 
fers, they  have  their  answer. 

But  there  is  a  particular  reason  why  the  present  is 
a  suitable  time  to  speak  of  the  achievements,  and 
failures,  of  Heintzelman,  a  reason  which  must  be  plain 
to  anyone  who,  with  the  range  of  this  etcher's  output 
in  mind,  studies  the  plates  chosen  for  reproduction. 
Along  one  line  of  his  endeavor  at  least,  Heintzelman 
has  arrived.  Sensing  this,  and  feeling  probably  that 
on  this  line  further  development  would  be  difficult, 
dreading,  too,  the  bug-bear  of  all  successful  artists, 
repetition,  it  is  characteristic  of  Heintzelman  that 
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with  success  knocking  at  the  door,  he  chose  to  shut 
down  his  workshop,  lock  up  his  press  and  devote  him- 
self to  a  couple  of  years  of  intensive  study. 

Goodspeed's  Monograph,  to  which  I  am  indebted 
for  my  biographical  details  (Heaven  forbid  for  my 
critical  opinions!),  states  that  Heintzelman  began  as 
a  portrait  painter.  That  he  was  also  for  four  years 
Head  of  the  Fine  Arts  Department  of  the  Detroit 
School  of  Design  is  little  to  the  point,  although  it  may 
have  influenced  him  to  choose  bis  master  from  among 
the  living  dead,  rather  than  from  among  the  living 
of  dubious  vitality.  The  important  thing  is  that  the 
portrait  from  the  first  exercised  a  fascination  on  his 
mind.  Now  unfortunately,  I  have  not  seen  this  early 
work,  so  cannot  say  who  were  his  godfather  and  god- 
mother in  artistic  baptism  I  doubt  their  modernity, 
as  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  the  long  persistence  of  their 
influence.  Already  in  the  first  etching  listed  by  Good- 
speed,  The  Rabbi,  (we  have  Mr.  Holman's  assurance 
that  this  was  his  first  etched  plate),  Heintzelman 
strikes  a  note,  which,  while  in  no  way  startlingly  origi- 
nal, is  yet  his  own.  It  is  astonishing  what  this  man 
achieved  with  his  first  dip  into  the  etching  bath.  He  has 
evidently  not  studied  the  technique,  as  witness  his 
highly  unorthodox  yet  startlingly  simple  treatment  of 
the  Rabbi's  beard  and  turban.  Here  he  is  a  primitive, 
with  the  primitive's  delightful  habit  of  ignoring  fac- 
tors, such  as,  in  the  present  instance,  light,  which  he 
cannot  command.  But  look  at  the  eyes,  mouth  and 
sunken  cheeks.  Nothing  primitive  there.  Nothing 
either  of  the  painters  struggle  to  translate  his  techni- 
que, no  retroussage.  But  the  shading  delicately  sug- 
gested by  a  pure  fine  etched  line.  No  etcher  ever  made 
a  more  promising  beginning. 

After  his  first  success,  with  which  may  be  grouped 
The  Balloon  Man  and  A  Market  Woman,  plates  im- 
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portant  for  the  light  they  shed  on  Heintzelman's  in- 
stinctive reaction  to  acid,  Heintzelman  appears  to 
have  grown  conscious  that  in  places  his  technique  was 
not  quite  "according  to  Plowman,"  and  a  long  list  of 
plates  follow,  destroyed  after  a  few  artist's  proofs, 
destined  perhaps  to  acquire  a  scarcity  value,  had  been 
pulled.  Portraits,  interiors  and  landscapes  appear  in 
this  list,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  The  Crucifix, 
Draped  Head  (large),  and  Baby  Cranston.  Finally, 
in  1917,  a  number  of  plates  appeared,  which  formed 
the  nucleus  of  his  first  Boston  Exhibition.  Of  these, 
only  one,  The  Guitar  Player  is  here  reproduced.  It  is 
the  earliest  of  the  portraits  which  were  to  make  his 
name,  and  characteristically  depicts  what  was  to  be- 
come his  happiest  subject,  the  strolling  player.  But 
what  a  long  road  he  has  to  travel  yet.  He  has  dis- 
covered the  use  of  dry  point,  and  like  so  many  of  our 
etchers  is  hoping  to  find  in  it  the  panacea  for  all  ills. 
This  question  of  light  is  troubling  him.  Will  not  a 
deep  black  line  contrasted  with  pure  white  solve  the 
problem?  Alas,  no.  Then  we  must  deepen  the  shadows. 
Better.  But  the  life  is  going  from  the  eyes.  The 
right  shoulder  has  an  ugly  gash  where  the  shadow 
cuts  it,  and  black  masses  on  the  walls  have  a  way  of 
raising  compositional  ghosts  which  must  be  laid.  The 
finished  plate  is  far  from  satisfactory,  but  already 
Heintzelman  has  gained.  The  whole  has  a  boldness 
which  continues  to  give  pleasure  in  spite  of  the  defects 
which  cry  out  and  will  not  be  silent.  The  draughts- 
manship is  becoming  more  assured,  and  even  the  ob- 
vious faults  are  redeemed  by  the  verve  of  the  handling. 

The  next  year,  1918,  marks  a  very  delightful  period 
in  Heintzelman's  work,  even  though  it  is  in  a  way  a 
digression  from  the  true  path  of  his  development. 
Such  plates  as  The  Sun  Bath,  The  Artist  and  The 
Black  Hat,  all  reproduced  in  Goodspeed's  Monograph, 
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have  a  charm  which  renders  them  justly  popular 
Technically  they  represent  the  artist's  experiments  in 
the  use  of  pure  line,  without  use  of  light  and  shade. 
In  the  self  portrait  it  is  the  line  of  the  old  master- 
drawing  with  which  he  is  experimenting.  The  Sun 
Bath  is  more  nearly  the  line  of  the  orthodox  etcher, 
reduced  to  its  simplest  terms.  In  The  Black  Hat  he 
becomes  an  inventor.  I  wonder  whether  consciously 
or  unconsciously.  His  invention  is  a  broken  line, 
broken  in  the  way  that  a  string  of  fine  jewels  is  broken 
by  the  knots  separating  the  individual  gems.  The 
trick  is  not  and  must  not  be  overdone.  Unskilfully 
handled  it  would  soon  become  deadly  monotonous, 
but  its  brilliant  use  in  this  plate  makes  one  surprised 
that  Heintelman  never  thought  to  repeat  his  success. 
How  charming  in  every  respect  is  The  Black  Hat.  The 
solid  spot  of  black  which  gives  it  its  name  is  taken  of 
course  direct  from  Beardsley.  Yet  it  does  not  suggest 
Beardsley.  Myself,  I  think  rather  of  Rossetti,  though 
with  no  just  cause,  if  one  look  into  the  way  it  is  done. 
Perhaps  we  may  hedge  and  say  Pre-Raphaelite,  for 
pre-raphaelite  was  a  spirit  and  has  become  a  fragrance. 

Following  rigidly  the  order  laid  down  by  the  Cata- 
logue Raisonne,  the  next  plate  which  gives  me  pause 
is  The  Country  Blacksmith.  Here  he  is  again  in  the 
strict  line  of  his  development.  Taken  for  the  head 
alone,  this  plate  is  as  fine  as  any  he  has  made.  The 
lower  part  of  the  face  is  little  short  of  marvellous.  Un- 
fortunately, there  is  nothing  in  the  structure  to  count- 
erbalance this  strength,  which  tails  out  in  the  lines 
which  are  to  suggest  the  chest.  Again  one  is  left  with 
a  feeling  of  possibility,  rather  than  of  positive  achieve- 
ment. 

This  feeling  becomes  still  more  marked  in  the  plates 
that  follow,  plates  which  mark  other  digressions  less 
happy  than  those  of  the  earlier  lyric  period.    The  next 
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two  are  interiors,  and  here  the  old  cry  of  "Mehr  Licht" 
becomes  again  insistent.  Both  in  The  Boat  Builder 
and  Weighing  Fish  light  and  shade  are  very  arbitrarily 
handled  and  the  black  masses  lack  depth.  It  is  all  too 
hard.  The  Boat  Builder  is  the  more  interesting  of  the 
two  and  has  good  points,  especially  in  the  treatment 
of  the  rafters,  but  other  parts  are  flat  and  dead,  and 
the  artist  has  missed  a  fine  opportunity  of  disclosing 
through  the  open  door  and  window  a  landscape  in 
miniature,  which  might  have  added  brilliance  to  the 
rather  sombre  subject. 

The  Portrait  of  an  Old  Woman,  here  reproduced, 
reminds  me  inevitably  of  Degas,  though  1  am  sure  that 
Heintzelman  could  not  have  seen  the  picture  in  ques- 
tion. It  is  not  the  typical  Degas  of  the  milliner's 
shop  and  the  back  stage,  nor  yet  the  Degas  of  the 
stables,  but  another  and  little  known  side  of  his  art. 
Both  in  expression  and  tonal  quality  this  tiny  plate 
(2}i  x  2*4)  seems  to  claim  kinship,  though  I  doubt 
if  Degas  would  have  allowed  the  fuzzy  effect  (coat 
collar  or  what  not)  around  the  neck.  I  have  lived  with 
this  plate  for  nearly  two  months  now,  and  there  is 
something  about  it  that  haunts  me. 

The  Strolling  Musician  of  Gloucester  is  a  combina- 
tion of  two  manners.  The  line  has  something  of  the 
quality  of  The  Sun  Bath,  being  loose  and  flowing,  the 
head  delicately  and  minutely  etched.  The  draughts- 
manship is  on  the  whole  surer,  but  I  miss  a  feeling  of 
tension  in  the  right  arm  which  holds  the  windbag.  The 
hand  too  is  disquieting,  being  summarily  drawn  and 
apt  to  fall  out  of  the  composition. 

The  landscapes  which  follow,  all  bearing  the  date 
1919,  represent  a  series  of  experiments  in  another  field, 
none  of  which  have  so  far  been  completely  successful. 
Again  the  absence  of  light  pursues  Heintzelman.  Too 
gray.    If  I  were  allowed  to  choose,  I  should  probably 
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pick  the  plates  On  the  Magnolia  Road  and  Annisquam 
River  from  Babsoris  Hill.  The  former  on  account  of 
the  richness  of  the  tree  in  the  centre  of  the  composi- 
tion and  masterly  drawing  of  the  trunk,  a  true  por- 
trait. The  latter  because  it  has  the  making  of  a  very 
fine  plate.  At  present  it  is  all  too  gray  and  toneless, 
but  close  examination  reveals  truly  delightful  spots 
which  make  a  reworking  of  the  plate  highly  desirable. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  last  group  of  etchings 
Heintzelman  has  made,  those  portraits  on  which  his 
name  rests.  At  once  we  are  conscious  of  a  sudden 
access  of  something  which  we  can  only  describe  as 
masterly.  The  tentative  has  gone  out  of  his  work.  It 
is  bold  and  broad,  yet  at  the  same  time  accurate.  His 
hair,  which  in  the  beginning  had  a  stringy,  weedy 
quality  is  now  crisp  and  light.  There  is  a  certain 
sparkle,  not  yet  sufficient  to  dazzle,  in  his  line.  Com- 
pare Old  Brass  with  the  earlier  interiors.  How  his 
textures  have  gained  in  richness.  Compare  the  cow 
in  Cow  and  Young  Calf,  a  pure  piece  of  portraiture, 
with  the  cows  in  Cows  on  the  Moor.  It  might  be  an- 
other hand.  The  flat  grayness  has  gone.  Contrast 
the  Head  of  Old  Man  with  The  Guitar  Player.  There 
is  light  in  these  eyes  and  a  fine  sensitiveness  around 
the  mouth.  No  ugly  black  shadows.  Contrast  finally 
The  Rehearsal  with  any  other  recent  plate  that  you 
can  think  of.  It  is  a  masterpiece.  Personally,  I  rank  it 
even  higher  than  Three  Score  and  Ten,  Heintzelman's 
most  applauded  achievement.  The  latter  has  the 
peculiar  dryness  of  his  earlier  work.  Masterly  as  it  is, 
it  does  not  give  me  the  satisfaction  that  I  get  from  the 
other.  It  is  like  comparing  a  single  instrument,  fine 
as  it  may  be,  with  an  orchestra.  The  Rehearsal  is 
orchestral.  It  has  range.  Full  away  from  gray  to  full 
colour.  Deep,  rich,  sonorous,  Whitmanesque.  Bech- 
messer  against  Hans  Sachs. 
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Two  plates  remain  to  be  considered,  the  Brooklyn 
Society  plate  and  that  made  for  this  issue  of  The  Print 
Connoisseur.  Possessors  of  either  may  be  happy.  The 
Brooklyn  Society  plate  is  the  earlier  in  style,  but  both 
may  be  considered  as  among  Heintzelman's  finest 
work. 

What  will  Heintzelman  bring  back  from  Europe? 
Alas,  I  am  no  prophet.  But  that,  at  a  time  when  most 
men  would  have  thought  only  of  capitalizing  success, 
he  chose  to  study,  augurs  well  for  his  future. 
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CATALOGUE  RAISONNE  OF  THE  ETCHINGS  OF 
ARTHUR  WILLIAM  HEINTZELMAN 

This  list  is  based  upon  that  given  in  the  Good- 
speed  Monograph  on  Heintzelman,  with  additions 
to  date.    *  Plate  destroyed. 


No. 

Title 

Date 

Size 

Edition 

I. 

The  Rabbi 

1915 

5X3 

50* 

2. 

The  Balloon  Man. 

<< 

4x2/ 

50 

3- 

A  Market  Woman. 

a 

4X2# 

50 

4- 

The  Crucifix. 

I9l6 

5x3 

1* 

5- 

The  Story  Teller. 

tt 

5x3 

4* 

6. 

Fenner's  Pond. 

u 

6x5 

3* 

7- 

The  Philosopher. 

a 

6x5 

1* 

8. 

Head  Study  (small) 

tt 

5X4 

3* 

9- 

Mr.  Tingley. 

<< 

9x7 

7* 

io. 

Market  Square. 

tt 

6x5 

0* 

ii. 

Snow. 

a 

4x3 

0* 

12. 

Draped  Head  (large) 

a 

8x7 

5* 

13- 

Louis  Welt. 

<< 

6^x4/2 

i> 

14- 

Baby  Cranston. 

tt 

6^x4^ 

10* 

15- 

Mary  /Catherine. 

1917 

5X3 

6* 

16. 

Jane. 

tt 

5x3 

2* 

17- 

The  Countryside. 

1917 

6x5 

1* 

18. 

The  Ocean  Steamer. 

it 

3^x2K> 

2* 

19. 

A  Landscape. 

ii 

4x3 

4* 

20. 

A  Landscape. 

ii 

4x3 

5* 

21. 

Cranston. 

(< 

4x3 

1* 

22. 

The  Fur  Hat. 

ii 

5x4 

3* 

23- 

Winter. 

4< 

4x2^ 

6* 

24. 

An  /talian  Woman. 

tt 

7x6 

4* 

25. 

The  Landing. 

it 

5x4 

0* 

26. 

The  Cobbler. 

t< 

5x4 

0* 

27. 

Draped  Head  (small) 

ii 

4x3 

5o* 

28. 

Abdullah. 

It 

7x6 

20* 

29. 

Knitting. 

a 

5*4x5 

5o* 

30. 

An  Old  Man  Thinking 

4/2x3/2 

30* 

3i- 

Sands  at  Russell's 

Island. 

a 

5x4 

f)0* 
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3^- 

77ir  Violinist  (formerly 

The  Violin  Player. 

n 

3^x5/ 

20* 

33- 

Heads  (Etche«l  on  zinc) 

u 

3ttx2l/2 

20* 

34- 

David. 

*< 

5^x4^ 

20* 

35- 

The  Guitar  Player. 

t* 

8x6/ 

50* 

36- 

My  Son.                         u 

918 

5*+ 

I* 

37- 

Cranston. 

<< 

5X4 

I* 

3«. 

The  Lobster  Man. 

<< 

6x5 

O* 

39- 

Dorothy. 

<< 

5X3  'A 

22* 

40. 

The  Mussel  Man. 

tt 

5x6 

1* 

4i. 

An  Old  Fisherman. 

a 

5x4 

3* 

42. 

The  Sun  Bath. 

a 

8x5 

12* 

43- 

Sun -Light. 

<< 

5x4 

0* 

44- 

The  Fishing  Wharf. 

a 

5x4 

4* 

45- 

The  Launching. 

tt 

4/x6 

6* 

46. 

The  Artist. 

tt 

5/2x4/2 

50 

47- 

The  Black  Hat. 

tt 

6x4/ 

50 

48. 

Leisure  (formerly 

Profile) 

tt 

7J4x5 

5o* 

49. 

Nude  on  Rocks. 

it 

8x5 

10* 

50- 

Head,  with  Black 

Drape. 

It 

5x4 

75* 

5i. 

A  Country  Blacksmith. 

it 

5^x4/ 

50 

52. 

Head  Study. 

tt 

8x5/ 

60 

S3- 

Weighing  Fish. 

a 

4x5 

50 

54- 

The  Boat  Builder. 

tt 

5x4 

50 

55- 

The  Pixie  Baby. 

tt 

5x6)4 

50 

56. 

Port,  of  an  Old  Woman. 

tt 

1 

2^X2/ 

5o 

57- 

A  Strolling  Musician  of 

Gloucester.             v 

919 

8x6 

75 

58. 

Medeo. 

tt 

8x6 

50 

59- 

On  the  Magnolia  Road. 

tt 

5x4 

50 

60. 

Annisquam  River  from 

Babson's  Hill. 

tt 

8x6 

50 

61. 

In  the  Twilight 

a 

6^x5/ 

50 

62. 

The  Sun  Bath. 

tt 

6x8 

50 

63. 

The  Squall. 

a 

4^x5/ 

5o 

64. 

Old  White  Horse. 

tt 

5x4 

5o 

65. 

Cows  on  the  Moors. 

a 

4x5 

50 

66. 

High  Pastures. 

a 

4x5 

5o 

67. 

Youth  and  Old  Age. 

tt 

5^x7  y4 

75 

68. 

A  Sultry  Afternoon. 

tt 

8x5/2 

75 
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YOUTH  AND  OLD  AGE 

Reproduced  by   courtesy  or  Messrs.  Charles  E.  Goodspeed  &  Co. 
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69.  Early  Morning  along  the 

Shore.  "         5^x4^     50 

70.  Old  Brass.  "         6^x5         50 

71.  77i*  Walrus.  "        6y2xs        5° 

72.  77ir^  iVor*  awd  Ten.    "         10^2x8^4  75 

73.  77te  Liff/?  Gamin         1920      4x2.2  100 

74.  .  TAe  Pilgrim  "         7.14x5.14  100 

75.  Gloucester  Fisherman      "         4.8x2.14     100 

76.  Co?*'  and  Young  Calf    "         5.14x7.14  100 

77.  //?ad  0/  0/d  A/an  "         6x4.14        100 

78.  /.a  Marchande  de 

Cafe  au  Lait  1921 

Associate  Membership  plate,  Print  Ma- 
kers of  California. 

79.  Head  of  Old  Man       1921 

Associate   Membership  plate,   Brooklyn 
Society  of  Etchers. 

80.  Head  of  Old  Man 

with  hat  1 92 1 

Frontispiece  March  1922  The  Print  Con- 
noisseur. 
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THE  WALRUS 

Reproduced   by   Courtesy   of   Messrs.    Frederick    Keppel    &    Co. 


THE  GUITAR  PLAYER 

Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Frederick  Keppel  A  Co. 


THE  REHEARSAL 

produced  by  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Frederick  K 


THREE  SCORE  AND  TEN 

Reproduced  by  courtesy  o[  Messrs.  Charles  E.  Goodspeed  &  Co. 
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WASHINGTON'S  INAUGURATION  AT  FEDERAL  HALL 
NEW  YORK 

Engraved   by   Amos   Dooliti.e    (Stauftor  533) 

One  of  the  rarest  American  historical  prints.  Only  three  impressions 
known.  Reproduced  from  one  of  the  two  perfect  ones  by  courtesy 
of   Messrs.    Kennedy   &    Co. 

Slxe   of  original    engraving.    lfi.8    x    12.12    inches 


EARLY  AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  PRINTS 

BY  FRANK  WEITENKAMPF 

The  field  of  prints,  one  small  section  of  the  large 
domain  of  art,  may  still  seem  to  many  a  restricted 
one,  a  specialty  for  specialists.  But  it  is  being  more 
and  more  generally  realized  that  it  has  as  many  points 
of  interest,  or  attraction,  or  appeal  as,  —  well,  let  us 
say  as  a  fly's  eye  has  facets.  The  collector,  both  the 
private  one  and  he  who  gathers  officially  for  a  mu- 
seum, accepts  that  fact  as  a  matter  of  course.  And  it 
is  illustrated  in  the  attitude  and  activity  of  not  a  few 
others,  whether  they  realize  it  or  not.  Prints  serve 
artists  for  purposes  of  technical  study,  they  serve  him 
who  seeks  appropriate  decoration  for  the  wall  of  his 
house,  they  serve  those  interested  in  a  special  quest 
( say  the  head  of  an  old  business  concern  looking  for 
old  pictures  of  the  quarters  in  which  his  house  began 
its  activities),  they  serve  those,  not  necessarily  col- 
lectors, absorbed  by  some  special  pursuit,  amateur 
farming,  medicine  or  sport,  horseracing,  driving,  sail- 
ing, they  serve  the  historian  who  wishes  to  supplement 
his  text  by  appropriate  illustrations  of  contemporary 
events.  And  the  tribe  of  collectors,  in  the  process  of 
its  specialization,  covers  all  those  possibilities  of  inter- 
est and  many  more. 

The  amateur,  the  connoisseur,  the  collector  and  the 
average  man,  whatever  their  general  difference  in 
attitude  toward  pictures,  must  inevitably  find  that, 
individually,  their  point-of-view  must  change  as  they 
encounter  the  absolutely  different  appeals  in  pictures. 
Not  infrequently,  no  doubt,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  the  specializing  collector,  there  is  no  such  adjust- 
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ment,  but  a  simple  rejection  of  all  that  does  not  fit 
the  personal  interest  and  predilection.  That,  of  course, 
is  the  best  protection  against  being  drawn  from  one's 
main  purpose.  Others,  again,  react  to  various  stimuli, 
with  catholicity  of  interest,  and  with  sympathetic 
understanding  of  conditions  resulting  in  a  given  print. 
When  you  are  dealing  with  certain  old  prints,  that 
may  lead  to  modification  of  critical  standards  based 
on  technique  of  later  date.  In  other  words,  the  thing 
will  be  regarded  as  what  it  is,  and  we  will  not  expect 
of  it  characteristics  of  another  time  or  place  or  people. 
Thus  we  will  avoid  finding  fault  with  an  aspect  of  an 
engraving  which  is  not  at  all  the  factor  which  causes 
it  to  be  regarded  or  cherished.  So  one  may  study  an 
old  wood-cut  of  the  earliest  days  of  art  by  trying  to 
put  oneself  in  the  place  of  the  artist  and  of  the  public 
for  which  he  worked.  That  is  rather  different  from  an 
easy  tolerance  on  the  premise  that  the  thing  was  good 
enough  for  its  time. 

When  you  pass  over  the  history  of  print-making, 
what  various  reasons  there  are  for  considering  prints. 
Technique,  aesthetic  qualities,  historical,  personal, 
local,  literary  or  other  associations,  and  the  feelings 
of  interest,  sympathy,  antipathy,  and  what  not  which 
they  engender. 

Take  the  matter  of  old  American  historical  prints, 
a  most  absorbing  one.  A  specialty  in  which  the  rami- 
fications of  interest  will  naturally  and  rightly  bring  a 
lenient  attitude  towards  technical  and  artistic  short- 
comings, when  one  regards  an  engraving  actually 
executed  at  the  period  during  which  there  occurred 
the  event  which  it  pictures.  Such  closeness  of  artist 
to  event  gives  a  more  or  less  secure  feeling  of  author- 
ity, which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  will  not  always  bear  the 
scrutiny  of  the  historian.  However,  while  quite 
uncritical  faith  is  not  to  be  commended,  neither  does 
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THE  BOSTON  MASSACRE 

graved    by    Paul    Revere    (Staufler    26T5> 
iig.   10  x   9    Inches 


it  seem  quite  right  to  expect  too  much.  So  much 
enters  into  an  artist's  reconstruction  of  an  event,  per- 
sonal opinion,  prejudice,  easy  conscience  in  dealing 
with  facts,  technical  helplessness,  temperamental  or 
mental  inability  to  either  see  the  thing  or  set  it  down 
as  it  ought  to  be.  Nor  are  we  so  much  better  off  to- 
day. The  camera,  upon  whose  activities,  despite  all 
disclosures  of  print  and  movie,  such  trust  is  still 
placed,  does  not  fully  help  as  a  recorder  of  passing  life. 
For  after  all  it  only  sees  and  reproduces  what  the 
photographer  can  get  to,  and  if  he  is  willing  to  "cook 
up"  something,  the  apparatus  is  his  willing  slave. 
But,  there,  that  last  statement  leads  us  to  the  "fake/' 
which  we  can  trace  back  throughout  the  centuries; 
that  is  another  story.  As  to  the  part  that  the  per- 
sonal equation  of  the  artist  plays  in  the  depiction  of 
an  event,  the  pictures  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
form  an  interesting  example.  Romans  was  on  hand 
with  an  engraving  in  the  same  year  the  battle  was 
fought,  Trumbull  later  painted  it,  John  Baker  etched 
it  in  the  1830's.  And  Howard  Pyle,  over  a  century 
after  the  battle  was  fought,  brought  it  before  us  in 
two  illustrations,  one  showing  the  British  soldiers 
doggedly  stamping  up  the  hill  in  close  formation, 
while  in  the  other  the  people  are  viewing  the  affair 
from  the  house-tops  across  the  water.  It  is  ques- 
tion whether,  for  sheer,  realistic  impression  this  work 
by  a  modern  artist  who  has,  without  pedantry,  pro- 
jected himself  into  the  time  and  place  and  spirit  of  the 
scene,  is  not,  despite  certain  errors  in  detail  that  have 
been  pointed  out,  more  suggestive  than  some  of  the 
older  views. 

Of  course,  at  its  best,  we  do  not  expect  to  find  such 
early  American  work  to  be  more  than  a  weak  reflec- 
tion of  English  craftsmanship.  But  there  are  com- 
parative degrees  of  excellence  even   here,   and  the 
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Massacre  is  rather  better  done  than  the  equally  noted 
four  plates  in  which  the  affair  at  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord was  pictured.  The  crude  drawings  by  Ralph 
Earle  could  not  bring  much  inspiration  to  the  burin 
of  Amos  Doolittle,  nor  did  the  hand-coloring  add 
much  verisimilitude.  And  yet  these  rare  prints,  with 
all  their  faults  and  their  probable  lack  of  entire  accu- 
racy, bring  before  us,  forcefully,  those  days  of  action. 
Years  later  (in  1832),  Doolittle,  with  J.  M.  Barber, 
made  a  copy,  on  a  reduced  scale,  of  one  of  this  quar- 
tette, the  Battle  of  Lexington,  and  the  set  may  be  seen 
in  reproductions,  colored  or  un-colored.  A  drawing  of 
the  Battle  of  Lexington,  made  considerably  post  fes- 
tum  by  Tisdale,  was  engraved  by  Tiebout  and  pub- 
lished in  1798.  Then  came  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
and  it  was  recorded  on  copper  (Philadelphia,  1775) 
by  Romans,  with  the  title  Exact  View  of  the  late 
Battle  at  Charlestown.  This  plate  by  Romans,  which 
was  copied  in  London  the  year  after,  has  the  same 
design  as  the  smaller  one  by  Robert  Aitken,  who  had 
not  got  beyond  the  school-boy  stage  of  drawing  a  can- 
non in  such  a  way  as  to  show  an  oval  at  each  end! 
Trumbull's  painting  of  this  battle  is  best  known,  and 
was  reproduced  by  J.  N.  Gimbrede  and  other  nine- 
teenth century  artists.  It  was  first  translated  with 
the  burin,  in  a  large  engraving  taking  up  two  plates, 
by  John  Norman,  who  also  engraved  the  Death  of 
General  Warren,  with  more  dramatic  force  than  tech- 
nical ability,  for  a  book  (Philadelphia,  1776)  on  the 
battle.  Another  large  engraving  is  that  by  J.  G.  V. 
Muller,  a  very  capable  nineteenth  century  engraver, 
but  a  German,  so  that  his  work  does  not  come  within 
the  term  "American  prints/'  And  in  the  following 
century,  as  late  as  the  early  thirties,  John  Baker  etch- 
ed a  plate  of  this  same  engagement,  in  a  style  with 
just  a  suggestion,  perhaps,  of  that  of  Pinelli,  who  was 
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BATTLE  OF  LAKE  GEORGE,  1755 
StaufTer  1501).     Original  print.  13.10  x  17. 10  inches 
he  rarest  of  prints,  and  the  first  Americi 

Reproduced   by   courtesy   of    Robert   Fridenberg 


working  in  Italy  about  that  time.  In  the  same  period 
Annin  &  Smith  engraved,  after  a  drawing  by  Penni- 
man,  a  view  of  the  battle  for  a  certificate  of  member- 
ship in  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association. 

That  momentous  event,  the  signing  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  was  immortalized  in  Edward 
Savage's  large  plate,  never  finished,  after  the  painting 
begun  by  Robert  Edge  Pine  and  completed  by  Savage, 
and  in  Trumbull's  famous  painting,  translated  into 
line  engraving  by  A.  B.  Durand  (1820)  and  by  Prud- 
homme  ("New  York  Mirror"  1842).  Trumbull  was 
our  accredited  painter  of  battles  and  other  notable 
events,  and  there  are  engravings,  large  and  small,  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  after  his  Battle  of  Princeton, 
Death  of  Montgomery,  Surrender  at  Yorktown  and 
Washington  Resigning  his  Commission.  The  Death 
of  Montgomery  was  depicted  also  by  John  Norman 
{Mil)  with  a  bit  of  melodramatic  chiaroscuro. 

Besides  all  this  pictorial  material,  there  were  maps 
and  plans  to  help  toward  an  understanding  of  the 
military  campaigns.  Among  the  engravers  of  these 
were  Martin  {Breed's  Hill),  St.  Memin  {Siege  of  Sa- 
vannah, in  "Monthly  Military  Repository,"  1796), 
Romans  and  Shallus. 

The  drama  drew  to  its  close  with  the  surrender  of 
Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  and  that  event  was  duly 
chronicled  in  a  large  engraving  by  Tanner,  Vallance, 
Kearney  &  Co.  (1819)  after  J.  F.  Renault.  Renault 
lined  up  his  figures  into  something  like  a  response  of 
the  entire  company,  strung  along  the  footlights,  to  a 
curtain  call,  with  a  result  about  as  natural  and  con-  ^ 

vincing  as  that  of  his  Triumph  of  Liberty,  engraved 
by  P.  C.  Verger  and  published  in  France  in  1796. 
Benjamin  West's  painting  of  The  United  States  Peace 
Commission  of  1782  remained  unfinished  and  was  not 
notably  engraved.    Norman's  Peace  of  1783  came  as 
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a  sort  of  "finis  coronat  opus."  It  was  copied,  with 
some  changes,  from  a  plate  in  the  Universal  Maga- 
zine, July  1783,  designed  by  Stothard  and  engraved 
by  Cooke. 

Temptation  to  stray  into  the  foreign  field  is  ever 
present.  Nor  is  the  enthusiastic  and  thorough  col- 
lector of  Revolutionary  prints  likely  to  limit  himself 
to  home  products.  The  "imaginative"  quality  of  not 
a  few  of  the  European  prints  may  add  a  zest.  There's 
choice  of  quality,  size  and  price.  For  instance,  those 
British  mezzotint  portraits  of  John  Paul  Jones,  or 
Chodowiecki's  little  etched  illustrations,  or  the  plates 
done  for  Barnard's  History  of  England  (e.g.,  Bunker 
Hill,  by  Lodge  after  Millar,  or  The  First  Reading  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence).  Perhaps  even  an 
original  drawing,  such  as  the  one  by  Lord  Rawdon, 
an  officer  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  depicting  the  "Land- 
ing of  the  British  Forces  in  the  Jerseys,  November 
20,  1776,"  acquired  by  Dr.  T.  Addis  Emmet  and  now 
in  the  New  York  Public  Library.  And  the  "peep- 
show"  views  of  New  York  City,  published  at  Augs- 
burg, some  bearing  F.  X.  Habermann's  name  as  en- 
graver, and  representing,  with  free  play  of  fancy 
The  Destruction  of  the  Royal  Statue,  the  Triumphal 
Entry  of  the  Royal  Troops,  etc.  And,  by  way  of  "finis," 
Ogborn's  engraving  (1784)  of  the  drawing,  quite  in 
the  Angelica  KaufTman  vein,  by  S.  Harding:  Birth  of 
American  Liberty,  with  an  apostrophe  to  "Great  Col- 
umbia." 

However,  as  has  been  indicated,  there  is  an  attrac- 
tion about  the  old  contemporary  pictures  of  doings  in 
their  days  which  is  not  duplicated  in  a  modern  recon- 
struction of  such  a  doing,  however  much  the  interven- 
ing years  of  historical  research  and  discovery  may 
have  helped  the  later  artist.  The  very  list  of  the  old 
prints,  chronologically  arranged,  gives  a  more  or  less 
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consecutive  record  of  the  historical  development  of 
our  country,  which,  with  all  its  lacunae,  is  very  pre- 
cious to  us. 

There  is  not  much  to  say  of  the  period  of  discovery 
and  settlement.  American  print-makers  were  not 
a-plenty  then ;  our  settlers  had  other  preoccupations. 
If  it  is  desired  to  begin  the  pictorial  chain  of  historical 
events  as  early  as  that,  one  must  go,  for  contemporary 
prints,  to  European  publications.  Book  illustrations 
these  are:  those  of  Jacques  Le  Moyne  for  his  narra- 
tive of  the  expedition  to  Florida  (1564)  under  John 
Ribault,  and  by  John  White  for  the  history  of 
Raleigh's  venture  in  Virginia  (1585-6),  both  pub- 
lished by  De  Bry.  Add  the  plates  in  Champlain's 
Voyages,"  John  Smith's  history  of  Virginia  (1621) 
and  the  Canadian  history  (1664)  of  Du  Creux,  and 
you  have  about  exhausted  the  list  of  contemporary 
illustrations  of  the  new  hemisphere  and  its  native  in- 
habitants. 

Nor  could  there  be  much  cultivation  of  the  finer 
graces  when  colonists  got  to  work  to  gain  a  living 
from  this  land  of  promise.  Such  outstanding  events 
of  historical  importance  (which  has  ever  meant,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  battles)  as  might  call  for  illus- 
tration were,  again,  attended  to  by  publishers  abroad. 
Still,  there  is  a  plan,  with  pictures,  of  the  Battle  of 
Lake  George  (1755)  to  record,  engraved,  after  Blod- 
get,  by  Thomas  Johnston,  who  signed  also  the  Fort 
at  Crown  Point  and  other  pieces.  Our  own  Benjamin 
West,  stoutly  fighting  in  England  for  the  right  of  the 
artist  to  attire  his  subjects  in  the  clothes  of  their 
time,  painted  the  Death  of  Wolfe,  engraved  by  the 
English  artist  Wm.  Wollett,  and  Penris  Treaty  with 
the  Indians,  reproduced  only  in  late  and  small  plates. 
A  Conference  held  between  some  Indian  Chiefs  and 
Col  Bouquet,  in  1764  (Royal  American  Magazine, 
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Dec.  1774),  engraved  by  Revere,  is  also  after  West. 

But  as  the  tea  began  to  boil  over,  and  relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies  approached  a 
crisis,  the  political  caricatures  published  abroad  were 
supplemented  by  such  rough-and-ready  pictorial 
satire  as  we  could  procure.  Benjamin  Franklin  is 
credited  with  the  designs  of  Magna  Britannia  her 
Colonies  reduced  (the  limbs,  i.e.,  the  colonies,  cut  off, 
Britannia  is  left  a  helpless  trunk)  and  the  "seditious" 
cut  of  a  snake  severed  into  pieces  (the  colonies),  with 
the  devise  Join  or  die.  A  row  of  coffins  was  used  for 
a  newspaper  head-piece,  as  a  grim  reminder  of  the 
Boston  Massacre.  Revere,  apparently  ever  ready  to 
turn  the  honest  trick,  turned  cartoonist,  to  use  the 
modern  term,  and  contributed  The  Stamp  Act  ( 1765 ), 
Stamp  Act  repealed  (1766),  The  Able  Doctor  (1774) 
and  America  in  Distress  ( 1775),  the  last  two  published 
in  the  "Royal  American  Magazine."  Elroy  M.  Avery's 
History  of  America  contains  reproductions  of  various 
foreign  prints  relating  to  the  colonial  period,  such  as, 
say,  the  plates  in  Thomas  Campanius  Holm's  book 
on  New  Sweden  (Stockholm,  1702). 

With  the  Revolution  came  our  first  noteworthy 
historical  prints.  As  early  as  1768  there  appeared  two 
views  of  Boston,  showing  the  landing  of  British  troops. 
One  of  these  was  on  wood  or  type-metal  and  one  on 
copper,  the  latter  being  met  with  colored,  and  also  in 
late  impressions  lacking  inscription.  Moreover,  in 
the  "Royal  American  Magazine"  for  January,  1774,  a 
small  copy  of  this  copper-plate  was  published,  with 
the  title  View  of  the  Town  of  Boston  with  Several 
Ships  of  War  in  the  Harbour.  Both  of  the  two  original 
engravings  were  by  Paul  Revere,  still  best  known  to 
the  general  public  through  that  famous  ride  on  which 
historians  have  thrown  doubt.  Most  capable  as  a 
silversmith,  he  was  incidentally  an  engraver  whose 
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work  we  cherish  for  its  contemporaneousness  with 
people  and  events  depicted  in  them,  even  though  he 
turned  out  some  portraits  that  were  —  unauthentic, 
to  put  it  euphemistically.  His  engraving  (1770)  de- 
picting the  Boston  Massacre  is  his  best  known  his- 
torical print,  and  is  among  the  most  notable  of  its 
period  in  America,  it  is  a  rare  affair;  the  late  D.  McN. 
Staufter  once  told  me  that  the  Revere  family  had  some 
re-strikes,  without  the  lettering,  pulled  by  Daniels,  the 
Boston  printer,  in  1880.  It  appears  that  several  con- 
temporary copies  of  the  engraving  were  issued,  and 
in  our  own  day,  in  1908,  Sidney  L.  Smith  faithfully 
reproduced  it  in  line  engraving.  Henry  Pelham  (as 
Paul  L.  Ford  recorded  in  the  "Bibliographer"  for 
March,  1902)  charged  that  his  engraving  of  this  event 
had  been  copied  by  Revere.  However,  no  impression 
of  the  Pelham  plate  had  then  come  to  light,  although 
it  was  completed  and  issued,  according  to  a  letter  from 
the  engraver.  But  a  few  years  ago  one  actually  did 
come  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Brigham,  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  and  he  will  in  good- 
time  tell  the  whole  interesting  story. 

Emphasis  has  been  laid  throughout  all  the  present 
recital  on  those  older  prints  which  hold. us  through 
age,  rarity,  contemporaneousness  with  events  or 
people  or  places  depicted,  and  their  very  aloofness  in 
manner  and  time  from  our  own  day  and  spirit. 

There  is,  however,  a  large  class  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury production  which,  while  lacking  the  force  and 
weight  of  the  contemporary  document,  in  many  cases 
represents  the  only  visualization  of  a  given  event  that 
we  have.  Some  of  these  late  reconstructions  of  hap- 
penings of  an  earlier  date  are  themselves  so  far 
removed  from  us  in  time  that  they  gain  in  interest 
from  that  fact.  Among  these  latter  are  Savage's 
Landing  of  Columbus,  engraved  by  Edwin  (1800), 
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Baker's  etchings  (eighteen-thirties,)  of  Bunker  Hill 
and  Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware,  the  Surrender 
of  Burgoyne,  by  G.  B.  Ellis  after  J.  L.  Morton; 
Edwin's  Peter  Franciscus  Gallant  Action  with  Nine 
of  Tarletons  Cavalry  .  .  (1781),  published  1814, 
from  a  drawing  by  James  Warren;  the  Battle  of  Sara- 
toga, J\  R.  Smith  del,  engraved  by  W.  Woodruff;  and 
V.  Balch's  Storming  of  Stony  Point,  after  E.  Tisdale. 

For  a  generation  or  so  a  number  of  capable  en- 
gravers, fostered  and  trained  by  the  bank-note  com- 
panies, reproduced,  in  line  engraving  and  mezzotint, 
paintings  that  appealed  to  the  public.  There  were  the 
large  "framing  prints"  that  once  formed  the  pride  of 
the  parlor;  the  American  Art  Union  had  a  notable 
share  in  their  production.  There  were  also  small 
plates,  magazine  and  book  illustrations,  and  that 
brings  to  mind  that  industrious  and  clever  reconstruc- 
tor  of  past  scenes,  Alonzo  Chappel.  A  few  instances 
and  titles  may  help  to  indicate  the  taste  of  the  period, 
and  the  tasks  it  set  our  engravers.  John  Vanderlyn 
painted  his  idea  of  the  Landing  of  Columbus;  John  G. 
Chapman  the  Baptism  of  Pocahontas;  DeSoto  dis- 
covering the  Mississippi  was  depicted  by  W.  H.  Powell 
(well-known  through  his  painting  of  Perry's  Victory 
on  Lake  Erie),  and  R.  W.  Weir  illustrated  the  Embar- 
kation of  the  Pilgrims.  These  four  paintings  are  in 
the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 

The  coming  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  was  immortal- 
ized also  by  P.  F.  Rothermel  (engraved  by  John 
Andrews,  1869),  Henry  Sargent,  and  other  painters — 
as  late  as  H.  A.  Ogden  and  Birge  Harrison,  not  to 
speak  of  several  English  artists.  And  there  are  such 
odd  items  for  the  collector  as  S.  Hill's  Landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  on  the  admission  ticket  to  an  anniversary- 
dinner.  J.  G.  Chapman  and  M.  J.  Danforth  collabor- 
ated to  furnish  the  "New  York  Mirror"  a  picture  of 
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the  Landing  at  Jamestown.  Daniel  Huntington  and 
R.  W.  Dodson  signed,  as  artist  and  engraver,  a  repre- 
sentation of  Washington  and  Gest  Crossing  the  Alle- 
gheny on  a  Raft  (1753).  The  Revolution  furnished 
many  subjects:  Rothermers  Patrick  Henry  Delivering 
His  Celebrated  Speech  (1852);  Washington  Crossing 
the  Delaware,  by  Sully  (engraved  by  J.  N.  Gimbrede) 
and  by  Leutze;  Christian  Schussele's  Washington  at 
Valley  Forge,  engraved  by  E.  S.  Best,  and  Franklin 
Before  the  Lords  in  Council;  William  Ranney's  Mar- 
ion Crossing  the  Pedee  (1851);  John  Blake  White's 
General  Marion  Inviting  a  British  Officer  to  Dinner 
(Apollo  Association,  1840);  A.  B.  Durand's  Capture 
of  Andre,  Jones,  Burt,  Robert  Whitechurch,  Sartain 
are  among  the  engravers  who  reproduced  some  of 
these  paintings  and  others.  (Not  all  the  engravings 
published  were  notable,  of  course.)  And  there  are 
later  painters,  of  our  own  time  when  the  camera  has 
superseded  the  engraver:  E.  L.  Henry  {Battle  of  Ger- 
mantown),  H.  A.  Ogden,  J.  W.  Dunsmore,  Sarah  Ball 
Dodson  (Signing  the  Declaration  of  Independence). 
With  these  few  indications  the  matter  may  be  left  to 
those  whose  interest  may  lead  them  to  follow  farther 
on  this  path. 

Perhaps,  too,  there  may  be  attraction  in  the  search 
for  pictures  illustrating  the  people  rather  than  martial 
or  diplomatic  events,  an  attitude  cultivated  particu- 
larly in  the  more  modern  development  of  historogra- 
phical  methods.  In  the  works  of  painters  such  as  J. 
G.  Krimmel,  Mount,  Ranney,  Woodville,  Bingham, 
E.  L.  Henry,  all  reproduced  more  or  less  in  engraving, 
there  is  a  rich  reflection  of  the  life  of  the  plain  people. 
And  there  is  also  a  class  of  prints,  —  lithographs, 
many  of  them  —  which  depicts  particular  activities 
and  pursuits  closely  interwoven  with  the  life  of  our 
people.     Prints  illustrating  them  have  been,  and  are 
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being,  collected  by  this  one  or  the  other. 

And  there  we  have  come  back  to  where  we  started. 
There  are  many  minds,  many  ways  of  looking  at 
things,  and,  even  in  this  one  specialty  of  prints  — 
American  historical  prints —  many  things  to  look  at, 
to  study,  to  enjoy,  to  use,  or  to  collect. 


MISS  ISABELLE  TAYLOR 


THE  PEALE  HERITAGE 

BY  AMEEN  RIHANI 

The  versatile  genius  of  Charles  Willson  Peale,  artist 
and  scholar  and  patriot,  was  bequeathed  to  his  chil- 
dren. It  was  not  exclusively  an  art  heritage;  it  was 
essentially  brain;  and  they  all  received  a  liberal  share 
of  it,  which  they  developed  in  the  services  of  their 
country.  It  must  have  been  the  ambition  of  the 
father,  however,  to  see  them  all  rise  to  fame  in  art. 
Propitiously,  I  suppose,  he  named  them  after  the  old 
masters.  Raphael,  Rubens,  Van  Dyke,  Titian,  Rem- 
brandt, it  must  have  given  him  especial  joy  to  have 
them  around  him  at  his  fireside  or  call  them  all  to 
dinner. 

Charles  Willson  was  a  true  patriarch,  blessed 
with  children  and  years.  He  married  three  times, 
discovered  the  secret  of  longevity,  and  unlike  Metch- 
nikoff,  he  lived  to  prove  it.  Eighty  two  years  of 
solid  sanity  and  health  justify  the  epistle  he  wrote  on 
the  subject.  They  also  justify  his  boundless  activities. 
That  he  fought  with  Washington  and  painted  him — 
many  times  from  life — is  well  known;  but  that  he 
tinkered  with  clocks  and  made  saddles  and  observed 
the  way  of  the  insects  and  the  flight  of  birds,  these 
facts  are  buried  in  the  bulletins  of  philosophical 
societies.  What  may  be  still  remembered  in  and 
around  the  exclusive  circle  of  the  chronicle  makers,  is 
that  he  was  the  founder  of  the  Philadelphia  Museurr 
of  Natural  History  and  the  first  to  open  an  art  galler> 
in  this  country.  Which  ought  to  be  also  known  to  the 
art-loving  public. 
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A  man  of  many  varied  gifts  he  was,  indeed;  and 
not  all  of  them  thinned  out  in  the  process  of  trans- 
mission. What  reached  a  height  in  him  took  a  turn 
in  his  children;  what  was  only  bubbling  here  and  there, 
flowed  out  with  them  in  steady  streams.  Rembrandt 
inherited  most  of  his  father's  artistic  talent;  Titian 
became  a  naturalist  and  explorer;  Albert  specialized 
in  medicine,  but  applied  his  mind  with  a  versatility 
that  included  chemistry,  paleo-botany,  and  mineral- 
ogy; while  the  tinkering  disposition  of  the  father 
developed  to  mechanical  genius  in  Franklyn,  who  in- 
vented, among  other  things,  a  miniature  locomotive, 
the  first  ever  seen  in  this  country,  which  was  the  model 
of  the  famous  Baldwin. 

This  rich  and  multiform  heritage  is  deserving  of 
especial  study;  but  I  am  now  only  concerned  in  its 
portion  of  art.  Not  the  fruit,  however,  but  the  seed 
itself.  For  the  paintings  of  Charles  Willson  Peale  and 
his  son  Rembrandt,  are  in  the  manner  of  the  period, 
ornate  and  formal  and  labored,  pleasantly  superficial, 
rhetorically  composed,  with  a  splurge  of  obvious  sym- 
bolism in  the  background,  and  of  more  interest  now 
to  museums  of  history  than  museums  of  art.  Of  the 
three  Washington  portraits,  Trumbull's  and  Peale's 
and  Stuart's,  that  of  Peale  is  neither  the  worst  nor  the 
best.  But  it  reveals,  aside  from  its  dominant  quali- 
ties, sincerity  and  good  draughtsmanship,  a  genuine 
talent  for  portraiture. 

This  talent,  which  in  the  father  was  sometimes  over- 
shadowed by  his  many  avocations,  was  the  heritage 
of  Rembrandt,  who  was  equally  versatile.  A  man 
of  culture,  a  writer  of  merit,  and  a  student  of  natural 
history  as  well  as  a  painter  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Charles  Willson  Peale.  His  Portfolio  of  an  Artist, 
selections  in  prose  and  verse,  testifies  to  the  extent  of 
his  reading  as  well  as  to  his  literary  taste  and  judg- 
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ment.  His  book  Notes  on  Italy  still  retains  a  very 
pleasant  flavor.  But  who  would  think  that  an  artist 
with  a  penchant  for  poetry  and  a  fine  taste  for  litera- 
ture would  have  the  inclination  and  the  patience  to 
write  a  disquisition  on  the  mammoths  of  America? 
That  is  what  Rembrandt  Peale  did;  and  that  is  how, 
I  presume,  he  squandered  his  heritage. 

II 

Unlike  a  material  legacy,  that  of  genius  has  inscru- 
table ways  of  survival.  It  sinks,  apparently  disap- 
pears, and  after  a  period;  without  warning,  comes  up 
again  to  the  surface.  Since  the  death  of  Charles  Will- 
son's  son  Rembrandt  who  painted  The  Court  of  Death. 
a  huge  canvas  inculcating  a  futile  moral,  nothing  of 
the  Peales  was  heard  in  the  world  of  art.  But  the 
heritage  now  comes  up  to  the  surface  in  the  person 
of  a  young  lady  bearing  that  name. 

Helen  Peale  has  an  instinctive  talent  for  portraiture. 
Instinctive  may  or  may  not  mean  inherited;  but  there 
is  the  result — a  work  of  individual  charm.  How  much 
she  owes  to  her  ancestors,  is  a  matter  of  speculation; 
there  is,  no  doubt,  a  heritage  of  a  sort.  But  she  real- 
izes the  trammeling  manner  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lived  and  has  profited  by  the  modern  development  in 
art  without  sacrificing  any  of  its  traditions.  Her 
feeling  for  composition  is  deep,  though  not  always 
adequately  expressed;  her  sense  of  design  is  delicate 
and  sane,  though  not  yet  wholly  developed:  but  her 
statement  of  fact  is  often  authentic,  her  technique  is 
subtle  but  direct,  and  in  her  delineation  of  character 
is  ample  evidence  of  a  penetrating  mind. 

Some  of  her  pencil  drawings,  in  this  triple  sense,  are 
admirable.  She  achieves,  not  only  a  likeness,  but  also 
an  interpretation,  which  the  likeness  does  not  de- 
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nounce.  And  while  there  are  many  artists  doing  por- 
traits in  pastel  nowadays,  a  medium,  by  the  way,  that 
recommends  itself  in  portraiture  chiefly  through  a 
color  definition  of  the  obvious,  it  is  satisfying  to  see 
some  one  stick  to  black  and  white,  whose  classic  dis- 
tinction can  never,  in  my  opinion,  be  surpassed  in 
crayon  or  wash. 

What  strikes  me  as  the  dominant  note  in  the  tech- 
nique of  this  young  artist,  is  a  blending  of  tone  and 
line  that  gives  her  work  distinction  and  charm.  Her 
line,  I  would  say,  wears  a  veil;  for  with  a  caressing 
thumb  she  seldom  fails  to  produce  those  luminous 
shades  through  which  its  elegance  is  revealed,  accent- 
ing the  definition  of  form.  Also  a  modelling  quite 
remarkable,  considering  the  brevity  of  expression,  as 
in  Head  of  a  Child  or  the  delicate  outlines  of  Arnold 
Genthe,  where  with  a  subtle  gesture  the  third  dimen- 
sion is  well  achieved.  In  her  refinement  of  contour, 
however,  the  line  is  sometimes  brittle  and  choppy, 
breaking  its  mind,  as  it  were,  in  monosyllables;  but 
nevertheless  it  carries  well. 

In  her  characterization  Miss  Peale  is  neither  flatter- 
ing nor  shocking.  She  penetrates  behind  the  mask, 
but  what  she  succeeds  in  revealing  is  not  always  all 
the  truth.  Through  the  strong  features  of  Frank 
Harris,  for  instance,  she  evokes  the  meditative  side 
of  the  man;  but  where  is  the  acerbic  and  truculent 
Frank?  Her  splendid  sketch  of  Arnold  Genthe  is  the 
expression  of  a  mood  that  forbiddingly  looks  out  of 
the  most  refined  of  human  masks.  That  of  HanfstangI 
is  amusing  in  that  it  is  a  faithful  portrayal  of  a  stifled 
Teuton  crying  anathema!  with  his  eyes. 

There  is  no  pose  in  her  manner,  no  kinks  in  her  art. 
Frank  and  sincere,  simple  and  direct,  she  seeks  to 
attain  a  greater  freedom  in  her  technique,  a  better 
command  of  her  medium,  and  a  deeper  understanding 
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of  her  subject.    How  deep  and  comprehensive  she  can 
be,  is  another  question. 

"Every  individual  face/'  says  Arthur  Symons,  "has 
as  different  expressions  as  the  soul  behind  it  has 
moods."  But  only  an  artist  of  great  genius  can  grasp 
and  balance  all  the  moods  of  his  sitter  and  create  a 
composite  image  of  them.  No  woman  artist — I  have 
in  mind  the  best — has  ever  been  able  to  do  this.  All 
that  she  can  hope  to  grasp  in  a  complex  subject,  is  one 
or  two  moods  at  a  time.  Through  a  sitting  acquaint- 
ance she  can  achieve  a  brilliant  expression;  but  she 
loses  interest,  as  a  rule,  through  long  association.  The 
limitation,  as  I  see  it,  is  biological.  Mary  Cassatt,  no 
doubt,  realized  this,  and  so  did  Rosa  Bonheur,  as  their 
choice  of  subjects  denote. 

It  is  not  disparaging,  therefore,  to  say  that  Helen 
Peale  is  more  successful  in  her  drawings  of  women 
and  children.  Her  interpretation  is  authentic,  her 
impression  is  always  brilliant.  In  the  delicately  ac- 
cented features  of  Mrs.  Pierre  Du  Pont,  the  impres- 
sively designed  face  of  Ratan  Devi,  the  strikingly 
classic  profile  of  Miss  Pauline  Du  Pont,  the  vibrating 
and  luminous  qualities  of  the  drawing  of  Miss  Taylor, 
she  attains  a  high  degree  of  technical  skill  and  beauty. 
Moreover,  her  work  is  not  reminiscent  in  conception 
or  treatment.  The  desire  on  her  part  to  avoid  the 
"stencil,"  which  leads  to  a  substantial  bank  account — 
and  degradation — is  quite  evident.  And  I  am  glad 
to  note  here  an  evidence  of  her  success. 
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HEAD  OF  CHILD 


1RENEE  du  PONT 


PORTRAIT  OF  MERYON 

By   Bracquemoiid 


CHARLES  MERYON 

BY  WIN  FRED  PORTER  TRUESDELL 

Hamerton  wrote,  'The  case  of  Charles  Meryon  is 
one  of  those  painful  ones  which  recur  in  every  genera- 
tion to  prove  the  fallibility  of  the  popular  judgment/' 
Everything  is  peculiar  in  the  life  of  Meryon,  even  his 
origin.  Illegitimate  child  of  an  English  physician, 
Charles  Lewis  Meryon,  the  secretary  of  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope,  and  of  a  dancer  of  the  Opera,  Mile.  Nar- 
cisse  Chaspoux,  Meryon  was  born  in  Paris,  November 
23,  182 1 .  Of  his  childhood  we  have  no  other  informa- 
tion than  that  which  he  has  himself  given,  either  in  his 
letters,  or  in  his  confidences  to  Philippe  Burty.  We 
know  that  before  leaving  France,  in  1824,  his  father 
acknowledged  him  as  his  son,  and  left  a  sum  of  money 
to  pay  the  expense  of  his  education.  Brought  up  by 
his  mother,  whom  he  adored,  and  whom  he  accompa- 
nied in  her  travels,  he  was  placed  at  school  in  Passy. 
finished  his  studies  at  the  Savary  boarding-school  and 
entered  VEcole  navale  in  1837.  When  he  left  there, 
two  years  later,  his  mother  had  died  —  they  say 
demented  —  and  the  young  candidate,  now  alone  in 
the  world,  embarked  on  his  first  voyage,  for  Algeria, 
Greece  and  the  Levant.  During  this  voyage,  the  desire 
to  fix  his  impressions  of  the  ancient  monuments  which 
he  saw  awakened  a  latent  talent  for  drawing  hitherto 
unemployed.  He  sketched  for  amusement,  but  on  his 
return  to  Toulon,  in  1840,  placed  himself  under  a  local 
painter,  Victor  Cordouan. 

In  1842,  at  his  own  request,  he  sailed  as  midship- 
man on  board  the  sloop  Le  Rhin,  and  brought  back 
from  this  voyage  of  four  years  memories  which  were 
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never  to  be  effaced.  Throughout  his  life,  the  land- 
scapes of  Oceania,  and  New  Zealand  would  unfold  be- 
fore his  eyes  their  enchanting  visions  and  haunted  him 
like  mirages.  At  one  time,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
artistic  career  he  would  borrow  from  his  notes  and 
travel-sketches  the  characters  and  scenery  for  one  of 
his  rare  projects  in  painting,  at  another,  he  would 
engrave  his  dedication  in  rythmic  prose  to  the  Pilote 
de  Tonga,  yet  another  time,  when  passing  through  a 
terrible  mental  crisis,  he  would  dream  of  seeking  ref- 
uge in  a  far  off  colony;  or  he  would  employ  the  last 
gleams  of  his  intelligence  and  talent  to  evoke  the  circle 
of  hills  at  the  seashore,  the  bunches  of  long  haired 
palms,  the  huts  of  the  natives  and  thatched  houses  of 
the  colonists  of  the  little  French  station  of  Akaroa. 

On  his  return  to  France  in  1847,  Meryon  obtained 
a  six  months'  leave  of  absence  on  account  of  ill  health. 
His  chief,  Captain  Berard  had  taken  steps  with  the 
Minister  of  the  Navy,  M.  de  Montebello,  to  place  him 
in  the  Department  of  Maps  and  Plans,  but  his  nomi- 
nation being  late  in  coming,  Meryon,  who  had  neg- 
lected to  ask  for  an  extension  of  leave  and  who  found 
himself  in  an  embarrassing  position,  was  impelled  to 
send  in  his  resignation. 

His  first  ambition  was  to  paint,  and  he  studied  with 
Phelippes,  a  portrait  painter,  pupil  of  David,  who  be- 
gan by  making  him  work  from  the  antique;  later,  he 
acknowledged  his  indebtedness  to  this  master  for  hav- 
ing been  trained  to  conscientious  study  and  prepared 
to  understand  the  beauties  of  the  work  he  copied.  But, 
impatient  to  produce,  Meryon  projected  a  large  com- 
position, VAssassinat  de  Marion  Dufrene,  capitaine  de 
brulot,  a  la  Bate  des  lies,  le  12  A  out  Mil,  the  motives 
for  which  he  found  in  his  travel-sketches.  The  prepara- 
tory drawing  shown  in  the  Salon  of  1848  still  exists, 
and  is  reproduced  in  the  book  of  Aglaus   Bouvenne, 
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LA  MORGUE 
Size  of  the  original  print,  9J  by  RJ  inches. 
From  the  etching  by  Meryon.  This  building  —  "The  Doric  little  Morgue"  — 
was  demolished  years  ago.  The  new  Morgue  is  far  away  from  this.  This  etch- 
ing —  one  of  Meryon's  most  powerful  works  —  is  dated  1854.  From  a  tech- 
nical point  of  view  it  is  a  masterpiece,  and  in  it  are  eminently  visible  his  power 
of  instilling  poetry  and  pictures queness  into  the  most  uninteresting  material. 


and  one  can  judge  of  the  justice  of  Burty's  criticism 
that  it  was  'at  the  same  time  original  and  bombastic." 
The  picture,  however,  was  never  made,  nor  more  than 
an  allegorical  composition  inspired  by  the  events  of 
1848,  VEre  de  lumiere.  About  this  time  it  was  found 
that  he  had  Daltenism,  or  color  blindness,  so  of  course 
that  was  the  end  of  painting. 

Whilst  suffering  from  disappointment  in  his  ambi- 
tion to  paint,  he  happened  to  meet  Eugene  Blery,  who 
directed  his  attention  to  etching.  Meryon  placed 
himself  under  Blery's  tuition  and  after  but  six  months' 
trial  succeeded  in  making  some  satisfactory  copies 
from  the  Flemish  animal  artists,  Van  de  Velde  and 
Karel  Du  Jardin.  One  day  while  looking  over  a  port- 
folio of  etchings  at  Vigneres',  his  eye  fell  on  le  Pavilion 
de  Mademoiselle,  avec  une  partie  du  Louvre,  etched 
by  Zeeman,  the  Dutch  etcher  of  the  17th  century.  This 
print,  he  says,  "caught  my  eye,  as  much  by  the  interest 
of  the  things  it  represented  as  by  the  brilliance  of  its 
execution,  by  the  life  which  enlivened  the  whole 
scene;  1  took  it  immediately  with  the  intention  of  re- 
producing it  so  as  better  to  digest  it,  and  from  that 
moment,  1  conceived  the  idea,  which  1  vaguely  pon- 
dered, of  undertaking  a  series  of  views  of  Paris,  of  m.y 
own  choosing,  and  of  which,  to  my  mind,  la  Pompe 
Notre-Dame  should  lead  the  van." 

This  was  in  1849.  Meryon  copied  from  Zeeman 
three  other  views  of  Paris,  and  six  little  marines,  to 
finish  training  his  hand,  and  immediately  after,  in 
1850,  produced  his  first  original  etching,  Le  Petit 
Pont.  The  year  1851  he  etched  only  one  small  piece, 
Porte  d'un  ancien  couvent,  Bourges.  Then  in  1852, 
1853  and  1854  followed  the  celebrated  Paris  series,  on 
which  his  lasting  reputation  rests. 

This  Paris  series,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
find  to-day  complete  in  proofs  of  the  same  edition,  is 
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LE  PONT  NEIT 

Size  of  the  original  print,  7}  inches  by  71  inches. 
Le  Pont  Neuf  U  still  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  Paris  bridges,  though  the  little 
turrets  are  no  longer  there.    The  view  is  taken  from  the  water's  edge.     As 
it  happens,  this  "New  Bridge"  is  the  oldest  bridge  in  Paris;  just  as  in  Oxford 
"New  College"  is  the  oldest  of  them  all. 


composed  of  twenty-two  pieces,  ten  small,  which  are 
titles,  frontispieces,  inscription  pieces  and  tailpieces, 
and  twelve  large  prints,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
chronological  enumeration:  le  Petit  Pont,  1850;  la 
Tour  de  VHorloge,  la  Tourelle  de  la  rue  de  la  Tixeran- 
derie,  Saint  Etienne  du  Mont,  la  Pompe  Notre  Dame, 
1852;  le  Stryge,  VArche  du  Pont  Notre  Dame,  la  Gale- 
rie  Notre-Dame,  le  Pont  Neuf,  1853;  le  Pont  an 
Change,  la  Morgue  and  VAbside  Notre  Dame,  1854. 
The  prints  appeared  in  three  folios  of  four  large  pieces, 
with  frontispieces  and  tail  pieces,  without  reference  to 
the  order  of  their  production  and  without  formulated 
plan;  thus  the  first  folio,  after  a  frontispiece  represent- 
ing la  Porte  du  palais  de  justice,  (1854)  contained,  la 
Galerie  Notre  Dame  1853,  and  a  tail  piece,  la  Rue  des 
Mauvais  Gar  cons  1854. 

At  this  time,  Baron  Haussmann,  under  the  com- 
mands of  Louis  Napoleon,  was  constructing  his  mono- 
tonously handsome  modern  streets  and  boulevards  out 
of  the  picturesque  labyrinth  of  old  Paris,  not  reverent- 
ly restoring  and  preserving,  but  ruthlessly  demolishing 
and  obliterating.  It  is  possible  we  might  scarcely  have 
heard  of  Meryon  were  it  not  for  these  demolitions,  as 
much  of  the  quality  of  his  work  is  due  to  the  intensity 
of  his  affection  for  the  picturesque  landmarks  whose 
destruction  he  foresaw  with  the  most  bitter  regret, 
and  a  passionate  desire  to  preserve  some  adequate 
memorial  of  the  quaint  streets,  towers  and  buildings. 
For  Meryon  old  Paris  seems  to  have  been  bounded  on 
the  North  by  the  Seine,  on  the  South  by  St.  Etienne  du 
Mont,  on  the  East  by  1'Abside  de  Notre  Dame,  and  on 
the  West  by  le  Pont  Neuf.  Within  this  narrow  space 
he  has  left  us  as  a  record  those  masterpieces  from 
which  we  may  visualize  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place.  Le  Petit  Pont  was  engraved  in  1850,  its  sur- 
roundings greatly  changed  since  by  the  complete  re- 
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construction  of  the  quarter  in  1853,  when  the  line  of 
houses  that  bordered  the  smaller  arm  of  the  Seine  was 
razed,  and  among  others,  the  Morgue  (1854),  then 
situated  on  what  is  now  the  Quai  du  Marche  Neuf, 
near  the  bridge  of  Saint-Michel.  Through  the  arch 
of  the  Pont  Notre  Dame  (rebuilt  in  1853,  the  same 
year  as  the  etching)  one  perceives  to  the  left,  the 
tangle  of  piles  supporting  la  Pompe  Notre  Dame, 
where  they  fished  up  the  corpses  of  those  drowned  in 
the  upper  Seine,  and  which  the  keeper  of  la  Pompe 
carried  to  the  Morgue  for  a  small  consideration,  (la 
Pompe  Notre  Dame,  engraved  in  1852,  was  demolish- 
ed in  1858).  The  shops  or  semi-circular  booths  estab- 
lished by  Soufflot  on  top  of  the  crescent  shaped  but- 
tresses of  le  Pont  Neuf,  which  one  sees  in  the  print  of 
Meryon,  disappeared  after  the  restoration,  begun  in 
1851.  La  Rue  de  la  Tixeranderie,  with  its  turret,  was 
destroyed  about  the  same  time,  when  the  rue  de  Rivoli 
was  lengthened,  and  so  on. 

The  editor  of  l'Artiste  in  a  footnote  to  a  print  of  la 
Tour  de  VHorloge  refers  to  the  transformations  taking 
place,  and  the  great  service  rendered  by  Meryon  in 
his  etchings,  which  he  calls  veritable  historical  docu- 
ments. But  they  are  also  documents  in  the  history  of 
Meryon  himself  in  all  that  they  reveal  of  the  person- 
ality of  their  author,  of  his  fineness  of  vision,  sureness 
of  hand  and  tasteful  composition,  exact  rendering,  and 
further,  of  his  propensity  to  philosophize  and  mora- 
lize, his  weakness  for  the  odd  and  unusual,  such  as 
little  figures  on  the  roofs  of  houses,  balloons  in  the 
sky,  inscriptions,  pieces  of  verse  —  indications  more 
and  more  manifest  of  mental  disorder.  Meryon  seems 
to  have  put  historical  interest  before  everything  else, 
and  the  care  with  which  he  established  his  composi- 
tions is  evidenced  by  not  a  few  remarkable  drawings, 
nearly  all  of  which  are  now  in  this  country.    Those 
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for  example,  of  le  Stryge,  of  which  one,  with  its  houses 
and  jackdaws,  but  without  the  grimacing  stone  vam- 
pire nor  the  Tower  of  St.  Jacque,  corresponds  stroke 
for  stroke  with  the  first  state  of  the  etching,  and  the 
other  which  shows  le  Stryge  and  the  tower,  the  balance 
of  the  composition  being  barely  indicated;  the  draw- 
ing for  la  Morgue)  the  admirable  drawing  for  la  Gale- 
rie  Notre  Dame,  and  the  sketch  for  le  Petit  Pont,  so 
interesting  for  the  insight  which  it  gives  into  the 
artist's  manner  of  working. 

Meryon  was  an  accomplished  etcher.  By  long  and 
conscientious  study  he  had  reached  the  full  zenith  of 
his  talent  by  the  time  he  commenced  his  Paris  series. 
Combined  with  great  certainty  or  hand,  he  has  sub- 
tlety and  delicacy  of  observation,  and  a  wonderful 
perception  for  detail.  His  work  is  picturesque,  thought- 
ful, reflective,  and  intensely  personal;  full  of  strange 
hints  of  fantasy,  which  far  more  than  the  manual 
dexterity  of  the  artist  is  the  secret  of  his  inexhaustible 
charm. 

Left  with  the  dealers,  Vigneres,  Rochoux,  Cadart, 
as  soon  as  their  author  thought  them  worthy  to  see 
the  day,  the  Paris  etchings  were  little  short  of  failures. 
La  Galerie  de  Notre  Dame,  as  well  as  la  Rue  des 
Toiles  a  Bourges,  was  refused  in  the  Salon  of  1853,  the 
City  of  Paris  did  nothing  to  encourage  the  artist,  nor 
would  the  Chalcographie  buy  his  plates,  and  he  des- 
troyed them  in  an  access  of  despair.  Collectors  would 
not  buy,  and  yet  it  was  the  full  tide  of  the  revival  of 
etching.  Meryon  had  enthusiastic  admirers,  like 
Bracquemond,  his  junior  in  years,  but  contemporary 
in  etching;  Baudelaire,  who  commended  the  rugged- 
ness,  the  nicety,  and  the  surety  of  his  drawing,  as  re- 
calling the  best  work  of  the  old  masters  of  etching; 
Philippe  Burty,  who  contributed  two  articles  on  his 
work  to  the  Gazette  des   Beaux  Arts;  Victor  Hugo, 
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who  said  of  the  Pans  prints,  that  they  are  "more  than 
pictures  —  visions"  —  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  artist 
never  succeeded  in  attaining  any  success.  His  etchings 
could  be  obtained  for  one  or  two  francs  each !  prints 
for  which  to-day  hundreds  of  dollars  are  paid.  A 
very  small  part  of  the  enormous  sums  now  expended 
on  his  prints  would  have  sufficed  to  wrest  from  poverty 
this  unfortunate  being,  but  with  his  limited  produc- 
tion, when  one  could  get  from  occasional  buyers  an 
average  of  only  thirty  cents  for  each  print  sold,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  his  reason  became  deranged?  At  the 
best,  of  delicate  health,  his  life  of  privation,  struggle 
and  disappointment  was  to  finally  wear  him  out.  In 
vain  his  friends  tried  to  help  him  by  ingenious  subter- 
fuges, by  orders  which  were  so  many  offers  of  assist- 
ance in  disguise,  such  as  the  Vue  de  San  Francisco, 
1856,  which  he  executed  from  a  series  of  daguerro- 
types,  and  the  Portrait  de  Casimir  le  Conte,  engraved 
from  a  pencil  study  of  G.  Boulanger  (1856),  and 
others.  In  vain  the  Duke  d'Arenberg  sent  him  to  Brus- 
sels to  give  him  work.  It  was  too  late.  Anxiety  and  the 
high  strung  state  of  a  sick  man  in  a  weak  body  already 
manifested  themselves  in  strange  fantasies,  like  the 
pieces  la  Loi  solaire  (1855)  and  la  Loi  lunaire  (1856, 
the  first  pretending  to  determine  the  space  of  ground 
necessary  for  each  habitation  "that  the  air  and  the 
sun,  those  two  essential  principles  of  life  may  be  al- 
ways widely  suffused  therein,"  and  the  second  which 
declares  that  one  should  sleep  upright  "in  vertical 
niches  fixed  in  the  ground" — a  dream  which  haunted 
the  artist  until  his  death,  and  which  he  himself  occa- 
sionally put  into  practice. 

He  took  leave  of  the  Duke  of  Arenberg  in  March 
1858,  without  any  warning,  and  for  no  apparent  rea- 
son, and  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  stayed  first  at 
Rue  du  Faubourg  Saint  Jacques,  then  at  No.  81  Rue 
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Saint  Jacques.  His  eccentricities  daily  became  more 
alarming,  and  his  friends  were  obliged  to  keep  con- 
stant  watch  of  him.  It  was  under  such  circumstances 
as  these  that  Leopold  Flameng,  brought  by  Burty, 
came  one  day  to  Rue  Saint  Jacques  to  make  a  portrait 
of  the  etcher.  "Meryon,  in  his  shirt,  a  cravat  loosely 
tied  around  his  neck,  is  half  sitting  on  an  iron  bed, 
one  of  his  knees  lifts  the  coverlet  and  serves  as  a  rest 
for  the  arm  which  supports  his  head;  the  other  arm, 
outstretched  props  up  his  body,  the  silhouette  of  his 
hair,  in  stiff  and  tangled  locks,  thrown  on  the  wall  by 
the  flickering  light  of  a  lamp,  the  sharp  features  of  his 
face,  emaciated  by  self  imposed  fasting,  is  stamped 
with  ironic  melancholy.  When  the  drawing  was 
finished,  Meryon  asked  to  see  it.  Suddenly  he  sprang 
from  bed  to  snatch  it  away.  Flameng,  knocking  over 
his  chair  in  his  haste,  beat  a  precipitate  retreat." 

Next  day,  May  12,  1858,  Meryon  let  himself  be  led 
without  resistance  to  the  sanitarium  of  Charenton. 
There,  with  a  regular  and  calm  existence,  and  sufficient 
food,  he  recovered  little  by  little,  began  again  to  work 
by  degrees  and  succeeded  in  obtaining,  August  15. 
1859,  a  leave  of  absence  for  three  weeks.  It  was  his 
ruin,  says  Burty,  immediately  his  high  strung  life  of 
isolation  recommenced,  just  as  it  had  been  before,  and 
worse  yet,  if  it  were  possible.  A  monomania  of  per- 
secution made  him  quarrel  without  cause  with  his 
most  devoted  friends,  one  after  another,  with  those 
who  had  been  so  ingenious  in  helping  him,  by  pur- 
chases, orders,  by  a  lottery  organized  for  his  benefit; 
privations  completed  the  ruin  of  the  salutary  effect 
of  his  stay  at  the  Sanitarium ;  more  and  more  super- 
stition, a  belief  in  omens,  absurd  associations  of  ideas, 
took  hold  of  his  wandering  mind,  and,  to  quote  Ana- 
tole  de  Montaiglon,  "he  never  ceased  from  being  really 
and  completely  crazy  during  the  whole  time  interven- 
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ing  between  his  leaving  Charenton  (August  25,  1858 ) 
and  his  second  internment  (October  12,  1866)."  "He 
retained  his  intelligence,  his  love  for  ideas  and  for  his 
art;  he  was  no  stupid  nor  degraded  madman;  but  his 
intellect  was  seamed  with  dreams  and  follies  —  it  was 
clouded  by  veils  that  plunged  it  into  darkness  and 
nightmares." 

The  prints  he  produced  during  this  interval  carry 
the  mark  of  these  alternate  lucid  and  unbalanced 
moods.  First  he  took  up  the  plates  of  his  Paris  series, 
loaded  them  down  with  burin  retouching,  changed  the 
figures  and  inscriptions,  then  took  thirty  prints  of 
each  and  cancelled  the  coppers.  To  some,  he  added 
strange  modifications,  in  that  of  le  Pont  au  Change, 
for  example,  the  balloon  "Speranza"  which  floated  in 
the  sky,  to  the  left,  was  successively  replaced  by  a 
flock  of  jackdaws  (7th  state),  then  by  several  little 
balloons  (10th  state),  to  which  he  added  more  in  the 
11th  and  last  state.  Above  la  Tourelle  de  VEcole  de 
medecine  (1861,  6th  state),  which  he  considered  one 
of  his  best  etchings,  fly  allegorical  figures  explained  by 
the  legend,  "Holy  inviolate  truth,  divine  torch  of  the 
soul,  when  chaos  is  on  the  earth,  thou  descendest  from 
the  Heavens  to  enlighten  men  and  direct  the  decrees  of 
strict  justice."  That  of  the  College  Henri  IV,  which 
was  ordered  in  1864,  swarms  with  eccentric  details, 
and  the  background  alone,  where  squadrons  of  galle- 
ons in  full  sail  are  passing,  or  merely  the  descriptions 
without  end  which  annote  nearly  all  the  states  of  this 
plate,  (there  are  eleven  of  them),  would  suffice  to  in- 
form one  on  the  mental  state  of  their  author.  Le  Minis- 
tere  de  la  Marine  (1865),  with  its  motto;  "Fictions 
and  vows,"  shows  a  furious  charge  against  the  palace 
of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  by  a  squadron  of  mon- 
sters which  fall  from  the  sky;  aerial  chariots  and  ships, 
warriors   armed  with   lances   and   astride  fantastic 
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steeds,  flying  fish  whose  sides  shelter  soldiers.  Then 
again,  there  are  puerile  rebuses,  interminable  letters 
where  he  launches  into  confused  explanations  or  aim- 
less reproaches;  and  amidst  all  this  chaos,  unexpected 
recoveries,  as  Ancienne  habitation  a  Bourges  (1860) 
which  is  however  far  from  being  equal  to  la  Porte  d'un 
ancien  convent  of  1851,  or  la  Rue  des  Toiles  (1853). 
Others  are:  La  Rue  Pirouette  (1860),  la  Tourelle  de 
VEcole  medecine  ( 1861 ),  le  Grand  Cbatelet  vers  1780, 
after  a  drawing  of  the  period,  la  Rue  des  Chantres 
(1862);  the  first  plates  of  a  proposed  album  on  the 
cruise  of  Le  Rhin  to  the  Isles  ( 1863-4) ;  some  portraits 
etched  from  ancient  documents  for  "Poitou  and  Ven- 
dee, historical  and  artistic  studies,"  by  Benjamin 
Fillon  and  O.  de  Rochebrune;  le  Bain  froid  Chevrier 
(1864),  a  small  and  successful  piece,  which  occupied 
him  for  four  months,  and  about  which  he  exchanged 
a  series  of  perfectly  rational  letters  with  the  collector 
Le  Secq,  who  had  ordered  it.  But,  the  best  of  all  these 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  first  plates  of  Paris  and 
Bourges;  they  lose  in  strength,  the  technique,  once  so 
frank  and  rugged,  becomes  complicated,  they  but  re- 
present the  last  effort  of  a  talent  which  had  outlived 
itself.  To  those  intimate  with  the  artist,  it  was  only 
too  evident  that  the  mysterious  trouble  was  never  to 
leave  him. 

After  having  led  for  nearly  eight  years  the  life  we 
have  described,  after  having  languished  nearly  seven- 
teen months  in  the  asylum  at  Charenton,  where  he  had 
been  interned  a  second  time,  Charles  Meryon,  yielded 
to  exhaustion  and  died  February  14,  1868,  at  less  than 
forty-seven  years  of  age. 
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THE  ETCHINGS  OF  FRANK  W.  BENSON 

BY  AMEEN  RIHAN1 

Whether  specializing,  which  is  one  of  the  inevitabil- 
ities of  a  complex  and  analytical  age,  is  good  or  bad 
in  art,  depends  upon  the  artist  and  his  medium  as  well 
as  upon  his  subject  matter.  One  may  choose,  like 
Gauguin,  a  virgin  land  and  people,  or,  like  Manet,  a 
worn  out  civilization,  and  continue  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion for  a  life  time,  without  becoming  one's  own  echo 
or  exhausting  one's  subject.  The  manner,  too,  is  es- 
sentially involved,  for  it  is  the  right  hand  of  genius; 
and  when  an  artist  chooses  etching,  for  instance,  as  a 
medium  and  the  human  race,  even  the  universe  as  a 
theme,  the  question  still  remains,  How  is  his  right 
hand — his  manner?  But  when  the  subject  matter  is 
not  so  important  as  the  medium  itself,  the  artist  labors 
under  a  handicap  which  is  often  subjective;  his  skill 
may  be  greater  than  his  mind.  In  the  graphic  arts, 
however,  where  the  mechanical  and  scientific  elements 
contribute  substantially  towards  artistic  perfection, 
specializing  to  a  certain  extent  is  necessary;  and  in 
subject  matter  also,  to  a  degree  of  sanity,  it  is  bound 
to  yield  some  good  results.  The  artist  must  be  his 
own  judge  as  to  the  sanity  and  productiveness  of  his 
single-hearted  attachment;  and  nothing  so  much  as 
bad  judgment,  in  this  matter,  is  fatal  to  good  art. 

Frank  W.  Benson  did  not  begin  by  specializing  in 
either  medium  or  subject  matter:  he  began  as  an  artist 
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— with  the  world  before  him.  But  let  me  tell  briefly 
first  how  he  came  to  thus  begin.  In  the  biographical 
note  to  the  Catalogue  of  his  Etchings  and  Drypoints 
by  Mr.  Adam  E.  M.  Patf,  I  find  that  he  was  born  in 
1862  in  Salem,  Mass.,  and  that  after  he  graduated 
from  High  School  he  entered  the  School  of  Drawing 
and  Painting  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  of  Boston. 
He  then  went  through  the  regular  round  of  an  Am- 
erican art  student  in  Pans :  strode  proudly  on  Mont- 
parnasse,  studied  at  the  Julien  Academy,  painted  one 
summer  at  Concarneau,  exhibited  a  picture  in  the 
Salon,  and  came  back  to  his  native  land  to  win  higher 
and  more  substantial  honors.  He  began  by  proving 
his  talent  in  and  through  his  own  family,  for  an  oil 
portrait  of  his  wife  and  one  of  his  two  daughters  won 
him  prizes  at  home  and  abroad.  Others  of  all  kinds 
followed  as  he  invaded  one  museum  and  one  gallery 
after  another,  making  away  with  gold  and  silver 
medals  and  more  practical  awards.  From  Mr.  Paff  I 
learn  also  that  Mr.  Benson  "has  been  granted  prac- 
tically all  the  academic  honors  in  America."  Which 
is  in  itself  very  impressive. 

1  remember  seeing  his  Three  Graces  and  Four 
Seasons  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington ;  but 
all  I  remember  now  is  a  desire,  prompted  more  by  the 
Moresque  idealizations,  perhaps,  than  the  Graces  and 
the  Seasons,  to  re-visit  those  glamours  of  the  brush 
fifty  years  later.  Even  then  I  might  find  Time  shak- 
ing his  head  in  despair.  Be  that  as  it  may.  Mr.  Ben- 
son made  his  way  in  oil  by  right  or  by  might,  to  many 
of  the  Museums  of  this  country;  and  as  a  portrait 
painter  he  occupies  a  place  of  distinction.  Not  until 
1912,  however,  excepting  one  plate  he  made  in  1880  of 
Salem  Harbor,  did  he  take  up  the  needle  as  a  com- 
panion to  his  brush.  When  he  began  etching,  in  other 
words,  he  had  achieved  success  in  painting — he  had 
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arrived.    Which  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  he 
turned  to  another  field  of  conquest. 

Whether  it  is  or  not,  the  moment  he  took  up  the 
needle  in  earnest  was  a  moment  of  inspiration.  For 
like  Zorn,  he  will  be  better  remembered,  I  think,  for 
his  etched  work,  which  covers  a  field  so  dear  to  the 
sportsman  and  not  without  interest  to  the  amateur, 
even  to  the  public.  It  takes  us  out  of  the  complexi- 
ties of  life  into  a  world  of  simple  beauty  and  quaint 
charm;  a  world  also  of  elemental  things,  where  we  sel- 
dom share  in  the  struggle,  but  always,  if  we  are  right- 
minded,  profit  by  it, — where  the  performance,  in  other 
words,  is  free  and  the  generosity  of  forest  and  stream 
is  unalloyed.  And  there  is  more  in  his  work  than  a 
transcription  of  wild  bird  life;  for  it  embodies  an  in- 
dividual expression  of  charm,  a  classic  feeling  for  com- 
position and  design,  and  a  technical  power  that  varies 
from  the  vigorous  stroke  in  drypoint  to  the  delicate 
gossamer-like  line  in  etching,  or  from  the  deeply  bit- 
ten but  neatly  knit  work  in  etching  to  the  fuzzy, 
downy  effects  in  drypoint. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Benson's  etched  line  is 
rather  brittle.  It  is  not  in  itself  always  vigorous;  but 
the  way  he  lays  it  in  the  mass,  preserving  its  connec- 
tion and  guiding  the  continuity  of  its  effect  reveals 
the  secret  of  its  power.  1  have  seen  etchings  in  which 
the  individual  line  is  excellent,  but  it  failed  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  composition.  It  came  out  of  a  vigo- 
rous but  incoherent  mind — a  mind  that  thought  by 
fits  and  starts.  Not  so  the  mind  behind  this  work, 
which  even  in  its  early  stages  betrays  no  lack  of  con- 
structive ability,  but  only  a  shuffling  here  and  there  of 
technique.  The  landscape  and  the  sky  in  some  of  Mr. 
Benson's  early  plates  are  somewhat  scratchy,  and  the 
manner  of  obtaining  light  effects,  scintillations 
through  rush  and  grass,  is  rather  obvious. 
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On  the  other  hand,  we  find  in  a  few  of  his  early 
productions,  as  Black  Ducks  and  the  Gunner,  the 
manner  and  technique,  which  he  continues,  but  with 
greater  freedom  and  grace  and  power,  in  his  recent 
work.  His  cross-hatching  has  always  been  good — 
nothing  slipshod  or  lazy  about  it1.  But  in  his  more 
recent  plates,  as  The  Gunner's  Blind  and  Boats  at 
Dawn,  the  wonderful  net-work  reveals  not  only 
strength  and  decision  and  control,  but  also  a  painstak- 
ing care  to  preserve  in  the  biting  the  most  subtle  points 
in  definition  and  form. 

1  do  not  know  what  kind  of  acid  Mr.  Benson  uses; 
he  may  have  a  formula  of  his  own.  But  more  impor- 
tant than  the  formula,  is  the  manner  of  its  application. 
Any  artist  can  acquire  sufficient  chemical  knowledge 
for  the  purpose,  or  look  up  the  recipes  in  an  old  book 
on  etching — the  variety  is  such  that  no  layman  could 
or  would  ever  take  a  real  interest  in  them.  But1 
any  honest  etcher  will  tell  you  where  his  trouble  really 
begins.  For  even  though  he  masters  his  formula  and 
its  process  to  the  point  of  detecting  the  peculiarity  of 
its  mordant  manner, — whether  it  eats  into  a  plate 
evenly  or  nibbles  at  it  like  a  mouse  at  a  piece  of  cheese 
or  bites  it  outrageously,  boring  even  under  the 
stopped-out  area,  making  a  pouch,  as  it  were,  for  ink, 
— he  still  has  to  prove  to  himself  that  he  has  acquired 
the  almost  preternatural  power  to  follow  the  process, 
not  with  his  eye  and  hand,  but  with  his  mind — and 
his  heart.  Indeed,  the  formula,  though  scientifically 
prepared,  must  be  guided  and  controlled  by  feeling. 

And  here  enters  the  individual  manner,  which  never 
loses  its  value  and  significance.  Mr.  Benson  knows 
this  well.  His  line,  whatever  may  be  said  of  it,  has 
individuality;  and  this  is  not  lost  even  in  his  partiality 

1  Observe  the  boats  in  Anchorage,  one  of  his  early  plates,  and  those  in 
Boats  at  Dawn,  a  recent  work. 
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for  certain  usual  forms  of  it,  as,  for  instance,  intersec- 
tion, if  he  would  be  sparing  in  its  use.  Zorn  often 
applied  one  layer  of  slanting  lines  over  another  to 
obtain  deep  shadows  or  a  variety  in  values.  And  while 
Mr.  Benson's  intersections,  which  in  his  etchings  have 
a  very  fibrous  effect  and  in  his  drypoints  a  crispness 
as  well  as  a  velvety  texture,  look  well  on  a  coat  or  a 
sail  or  on  the  wings  of  a  bird,  they  certainly  are  crude 
on  a  human  face.  They  bring  it  down,  to  say  the 
least,  to  the  level  of  an  illustration. 

But  this  must  not  blind  us  to  their  artistic  value  in 
their  proper  place: — how  a  few  delicate  lines,  vertical 
and  slanting,  give  strength  to  the  modelling;  how  the 
fine  and  closely  laid  lines,  intersecting,  give  rich  black 
effects  to  the  design;  how  even  with  an  economy  and 
lightness  of  stroke  a  remarkable  effect  of  rolling  water, 
of  weight  and  bulk  as  well,  is  achieved.  These  are 
excellences  in  Mr.  Benson's  technique.  And  there  are 
others  which  he  obtains  in  a  negative  manner,  that  is, 
not  by  the  needle  or  the  acid,  but  by  instruments  that 
destroy  or  modify  their  work.  He  uses  the  burnisher 
and  the  scraper  to  produce  tonal  and  luminous  effects; 
— and  such  beautiful  effects,  I  must  say,  even  on  a 
small  surface,  in  mist  and  marsh  and  moor,  and  in 
strong  sunlight  bursting  through  rushes  on  dark  and 
stagnant  pools. 

Having  remarked  the  almost  promiscuous  use  of 
intersecting  lines,  I  must  also  mention,  before  leaving 
the  technical  side  of  the  subject,  what  seems  to  me  a 
squandering  habit  in  'foul  biting.'  It  is  well  known 
that  this  accident — the  plate  looks  as  if  it  had  suffer- 
ed an  explosion  in  the  acid  bath,  spattered,  as  it  is,  in 
spots — is  sometimes  made  to  serve  an  artistic  purpose. 
It  is  also  deliberately  used  at  times!  and  its  presence 
in  Mr.  Benson's  work  denotes,  by  no  means,  a  recur- 
rence of  the  same  accident.    In  a  misty  landscape  or 
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a  cloudy  sky,  it  is  adroitly  done;  but  in  the  water,  as 
in  Brick  Barge,  it  has  no  place;  and  it  is  certainly  bad 
when  there  is  nothing  to  justify  it,  as  in  Moose  Caller, 
whose  defect  might  have  been  dimmed,  at  least,  by  a 
bit  of  rich  tone  on  the  surface.  But  he  does  not  depend 
much  on  wiping;  or  he  does  this  in  the  original  sense 
of  the  word,  with  a  hand  that  is  more  used,  it  seems, 
to  the  vigor  of  the  drypoint  stroke.  He  has  little  or 
no  use,  in  fact,  for  the  ground  often  left  as  a  heavy 
veil  on  the  plate,  thus  making  the  paper  look  as  if  it 
had  been  passed  lightly  and  quickly  over  a  flame,  and 
producing  a  warm  effect,  which  with  some  etchers  is  a 
substitute  for  feeling.  There  is,  if  anything,  real  and 
noble  feeling  in  his  work,  which  is  expressed  in  no 
mincing  terms,  but  in  a  direct  and  forthright  manner 
— a  graceful  and  quaint,  withal. 

II 

But  is  there  passion  in  Mr.  Benson's  work?  There 
is,  to  be  sure,  in  what  inspires  it,  which  necessarily 
limits  its  scope  to  what  might  be  called  a  hobby.  For 
he  is  not  only  a  naturalist  and  ornithologist  and  artist : 
he  is  first  and  foremost  a  sportsman,  with  a  passion, 
as  he  himself  has  said,  for  bird  life.  But  this  passion, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  expended  mostly  in  the  fields,  in  the 
quest;  and  what  he  brings  to  his  work  is  a  residue, 
which  in  moments  of  tranquility,  passes  through  his 
mind  to  his  plate.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  say  that 
it  is  a  passion  that  knows  the  value  of  restraint;  as  it 
would  be  even  to  intimate  that  there  is  no  poetic  charm 
in  his  work.  There  is,  indeed.  For  he  communes  with 
nature,  is  intimate  with  the  birds,  and  understands 
the  dialect  of  forest  and  siream.  His  interpretations 
may  not  be  in  lyric  or  epic  form;  but  they  are  done  in 
a  mood  that  knows  the  secret  of  rhythmic  beauty  and 
with  a  chastened  sense  of  harmony  and  design. 
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Some  of  his  etchings  are  whimsically  conceived; 
others  reveal  a  spirit  genuine  and  rugged  in  its  avow- 
als; and  with  a  quaint  accent  and  a  stern  countenance, 
at  times,  he  outlines  a  scene  that  titillates  the  heart. 
Seldom  in  his  delineation  of  wild  bird  life  does  he 
exaggerate  or  idealize.  He  is  an  impressionist,  a  real- 
ist of  field  and  sky.  His  birds  are  always  alive  and 
moving — when  they  are  not  just  thinking!  Indeed, 
they  think,  for  they  actually  fly.  They  do  not  look 
like  dead  things  hanging  by  invisible  strings  in  space. 
Nor  does  the  decorative  quality  in  his  work  or  the 
studied  rhythm  in  the  composition  destroy  the  effect 
of  flight — the  naturalness  of  wings  in  action. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Benson  seldom  fails  in  his  delineation 
of  the  movement  of  birds;  the  most  fugitive  wing,  the 
most  evasive  gesture  does  not  escape  him.  And  what 
is  more  striking  than  his  accuracy  of  interpretation, 
is  his  accuracy  in  drawing.  A  master  draughtsman  he 
is;  and  he  helps  me,  like  Degas  with  his  dancers,  like 
Callot  with  his  beggars,  like  Blake  with  his  angels,  to 
refute  the  unutterably  siily  notion,  which  some  etio- 
lated jugglers  in  ultra-modernisms  get  into  their 
heads,  that  instantaneous  effects  of  movement  can  not 
be  achieved  in  good  drawing.  The  sketchy  manner 
has  certainly  a  value  and  charm;  but  the  scratchy 
manner  has  neither.  Mr.  Benson  is  capable  only  of 
the  first,  and  he  has  obtained  through  it  some  amazing- 
ly vibrant  and  authentic  impressions. 

He  can  also  be  meticulous  without  being  stilted.  In 
the  drypoint  Broadbills,  nothing  seems  of  prominence 
but  the  little  empty  heads  of  the  ducks,  gliding  in 
serene  contentment  as  if  the  universe  were  a  drop  of 
water  on  their  wings.  At  arm's  length,  these  heads 
look  like  blotches  of  ink;  but  examined  closer,  some- 
thing like  the  fuzz  on  the  peach,  down,  to  be  sure,  can 
be  seen  upon  them,  which  makes  them  seem  so  realis- 
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tic  and  alive.  Solitude,  another  of  his  early  drypoints 
which  still  ranks  among  the  best  of  his  recent  work,  is 
done  in  a  somewhat  sketchy  manner  that  is  very  ex- 
pressive. The  water  space,  in  a  design  of  pensive  greys 
and  intense  blacks,  is  left  blank;  but  the  solitary  bird 
is  ankle  deep  in  it  and  his  reflection,  delicately  indicat- 
ed, gives  the  water  more  effect  than  complete  defini- 
tion. 

As  a  further  example  of  Mr.  Benson's  graphic  man- 
ner, observe  in  the  plate  Scaling  Down,  not  one  of  his 
best  in  other  things,  the  accuracy  in  wing  expression. 
In  one  bird,  who  has  just  taken  to  flight,  the  wings  are 
completely  and  tensely  spread  out;  in  the  other,  who 
is  flying,  they  are  gracefully  relaxed;  while  in  the 
third,  alighting  on  the  water,  they  are  drawn  in  a  little, 
applying,  as  it  were,  the  brake.  Without  such  accurate 
observation,  good  draughtsmanship  would  be  a  waste 
of  skill.  In  another  plate  A  Study  of  Geese  is  still  a 
better  example  of  vivid  and  realistic  expression.  The 
stretched  neck  of  the  bird,  the  wings,  the  tail,  the 
curve  in  the  back,  everything  expresses  flight;  and  the 
drypoint  line,  which  varies  from  the  very  light,  deli- 
cately curved  stroke  to  the  vertical  shading,  to  the 
strong  cross-hatching  in  the  wings,  reveals  the  artist's 
modelling  power. 

But  Mr.  Benson  is  not  always  successful  in  convey- 
ing the  idea  of  distance  and  depth.  He  often  uses  as 
an  index  the  size  of  the  bird,  without  a  variation  in 
tone  to  correspond  to  a  variation  in  space.  Morning 
Flight,  for  instance,  is  a  vivid  impression  of  birds  on 
the  wing;  but  the  lilliputians  in  the  group  do  not  give 
the  illusion  of  distance  as  they  are  supposed  to  do 
The  artist  here  seems  helpless,  for  the  monotony  of 
the  profound  in  the  sky  appeals  primarily  to  the  in- 
tellect. Depth,  atmosphere,  perspective,  the  blank 
paper  is  as  expressive  of  these  as  any  makeshift  of 
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technique  or  composition.  Even  in  its  published  State., 
where  clouds  are  brought  in  to  help  the  illusion,  the 
little  birds  in  Morning  Flight,  occupying  in  the  com- 
position the  little  space  between  the  wing  of  the  duck 
just  rising  from  the  marsh  and  the  one  directly  above 
it,  do  not  suggest  in  the  least  the  far  beyond  that 
should  make  them  look  even  smaller  than  those — at 
the  top  of  the  plate — that  are  ostensibly  more  distant. 

He  has  succeeded  better  in  The  Alarm,  where  the 
reflections  indicate  the  height  while  the  size  of  the 
birds  as  well  as  the  shading  indicate  both  height  and 
distance.  The  scheme  of  two-one  repeated  in  a  broad 
rhythm  three  times,  makes  a  delightful  pattern.  But 
in  Flight  of  Bluebills,  one  of  the  early  plates  and  of 
the  best  that  are  done  in  this  manner,  the  feeling  of 
depth  is  well  realized,  because  some  of  the  little  birds 
are  but  faintly  outlined  on  the  horizon.  Even  more 
convincing  is  the  composition,  Geese  Against  the  Sky, 
an  etching  in  zinc,  in  which,  through  the  variation  in 
the  surface  grain,  a  greater  depth  is  expressed.  The 
etched  line  on  zinc,  so  soft  and  rich,  is  capable  of  ren- 
dering fine  atmospheric  effects.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  artist  should  leave  to  the  imagination  what 
he  can  not  convincingly  represent  to  the  eye.  And  for 
my  part,  I  prefer  such  etchings  of  birds  in  flight  as 
where  the  illusion  of  height  and  distance  is  not  de- 
pended upon, — a  blank  background,  in  other  words,  to 
express  a  blank  in  the  sky,  a  monotony  of  the  infinite, 
— as  Old  Squaw  No.  II  and  Going  North,  which  are 
friezes  from  a  migration,  stanzas  from  an  epic,  where 
no  life,  no  movement  is  suggested  outside  of  the  brave 
winged  atoms  in  space. 

2  Mr.  Benson,  writing  to  his  dealers  about  this  plate,  says:  "I  was  thinking  when  I 
made  it.  of  the  first  bluebills  I  ever  saw,  flying  past  me,  against  the  morning  sky.  out- 
side Salem  harbor.  I  recognized  the  birds,  they  were  so  near  me,  and  as  I  always  had 
a  passion  for  bird  life  and  especiallly  for  the  water  birds,  the  impression  remained 
strong  with  me.  I  only  made  the  plate  years  and  years  after,  when  I  had  teen  many  thou*' 
ands  of  the  same  kind  of  voter  faith  " 

The  same  must  be  true— the  italics  are  mine— of  his  other  bird  plates ;  for  such  accuracy 
and  vivid  delineation  is  onlv  possible  after  a  long  acquaintance. 
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A  knowledge  of  one's  subject  and  one's  medium,  no 
matter  how  deep,  chiefly  connotes  patience  and  skill. 
The  creative  power  is  independent  of  both,  and  when 
it  is  forced  into  a  certain  channel,  and  overtaxed  with- 
al, it  is  bound  to  suffer.  One  of  Mr.  Benson's  besetting 
sins  is,  perhaps,  productivity.  For  although  he  has 
not  been  etching  ten  years,  he  has  about  two  hundred 
plates  to  his  credit3.  Many  of  them  need  no  explana- 
tion, some  of  them  need  no  recommendation,  while 
others  are  obviously  destined  to  popularity — and  obli- 
vion. Herein  lies  the  danger.  The  artist  is  already 
reproducing,  so  to  speak,  his  own  work,  repeating 
himself  in  manner  and  matter4.  Which,  in  the  future, 
will  be  confusing  and  disappointing  even  to  the  dealers. 

But  his  drypoints,  considering  the  limited  number 
of  proofs  that  a  plate  is  capable  of  yielding,  will  main- 
tain, even  for  a  better  reason,  their  prestige.  Mr.  Ben- 
son is  a  master  of  drypoint :  he  has  what  is  one  of  the 
first  essentials,  physical  strength.  He  digs  into  his 
plate  with  decision  and  without  fear;  he  caresses  it, 
too,  but  without  any  maudlin  accompaniments.  Hav- 
ing already  mentioned  Broadbills  and  Solitude,  two 
of  his  early  productions,  which  require  no  recom- 
mendations to  the  connoisseur,  I  can  not  refrain  from 
pointing  to  a  few  others  of  this  class,  which  also  re- 
veal a  delightful  sense  of  humor.  The  two  ducks  in 
Visitors  are  evidently  coming  to  gossip;  aye,  one  of 
them,  the  neck  stretched  assertingly,  is  already  telling 

n  Here  is  a  list  from  Mr.  Paff's  Catalogue:  In  1912  he  produced  13 
plates;  in  1913,  12;  in  1914,  11;  in  1915,  52;  in  1916,  20;  in  1917,  22;  and  in 
1918,  24.  The  first  three  years  were  devoted,  it  seems,  to  training,  so 
that  in  the  fourth  year  he  was  able  to  produce  a  plate  a  week— a  fatal 
facility. 

4  Compare,  for  instance,  The  Rendezvous  with  Mallards,  Rippling  Water 
with  Clam  Diggers,  Wide  Marshes  with  Geese  Jlgainst  the  Sky;  the  first  three 
are  done  in  1920,  the  second  three  in  1913,  '14  and  '15  respectively.  The 
echo  in  his  different  plates  of  Yellowlegs  is  even  more  distinct. 
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something.  In  Canada  Goose,  an  amusing  perform- 
ance, is  a  very  real  bird,  who  has  just  stepped  into  the 
water,  made  a  hit  in  it — the  ripples  are  delicately  defin- 
ed— and  is  looking  back  with  tongue  in  cheek — and  an 
invitation  upon  it!  Hurry  is  another  delightful  dry- 
point,  some  of  the  features  of  which  are  repeated  in 
The  Rendezvous,  a  recent  production.  The  setting  in 
both  plates  is  the  same;  but  the  ducks  in  the  first  are 
somewhat  flurried,  seeking  a  shelter;  in  the  second, 
they  are  leisurely  having  a  chat.  Done  from  a  broader 
point  of  view  but  in  the  same  whimsical  mood  is  the 
plate  Ducks  in  the  Rain,  where  the  birds,  their  necks 
tucked  in,  and  the  trees — the  rain  effect  is  very  ex- 
pressive on  branch  and  wing — are  alike  enjoying  the 
shower.  These  glimpses  of  bird  life  reveal  one  of  Mr. 
Benson's  most  delightful  outdoor  moods. 

* 

Another,  more  intense,  is  expressed  in  Dark  Pool, 
a  very  striking  composition  in  masses  of  black  and 
white,  relieved  on  both  sides  by  a  glint  of  sky  whist- 
fully  reflected  in  the  water.  But  his  Reflections,  one 
of  the  most  recent  drypoints,  is  done  in  the  same 
vigorous  manner,  and  will  outrank  even  Solitude,  of 
which  it  is  reminiscent.  Its  rich  velvety  blacks  add 
brilliance  to,  and  echo,  the  resonant  quality  of  the 
composition.  Much  in  the  same  manner,  in  one  of  his 
recent  etchings,  has  he  treated  a  scene  of  hidden  loveli- 
ness. Nothing  in  Rippiing  Water,  from  the  rushes 
that  conceal  the  pool  to  the  strip  of  land  beyond  its 
gate  between  marsh  and  sky  but  attunes  with  the 
central  thought — a  bird  rising  exultant,  in  a  circle  of 
light,  over  circles  of  rippling  water.  Thus,  the  mood 
of  the  bird  often  suggests  the  manner  of  approach. 
And  of  yellowlegs,  one  of  Mr.  Benson's  favorites,  we 
have  several  versions,  all  executed  with  delicacy  and 
decision.  Particularly  charming  is  Three  Yellowlegs, 
a  drypoint  just  published,  whose  burr  effects  are  light- 
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ened  with  the  scraper  to  harmonize  with  the  grace  of 
line  and  form. 

Of  pure  landscapes,  he  has  done  a  few.  But  to 
appeal  to  him,  a  landscape,  it  seems,  must  have  a  voice 
and  a  wing.  Otherwise,  he  gives  us,  in  a  perfunctory 
manner,  something  like  Marshes  of  Long  Point  or 
more  recently  in  drypoint  Canada  River.  He  seldom 
sees  the  animate  in  the  inanimate :  the  rock  that  shel- 
ters a  flower,  the  tree  that  inspires  a  bird  to  song,  the 
atmosphere  that  gives  a  deeper  expression  to  form, 
these  might  be  in  his  book  of  revelation,  but  he  has 
not  come  to  them  yet.  The  artists  of  the  past  used  the 
bird  to  decorate  their  landscapes;  Mr.  Benson  uses 
the  landscape  to  decorate  his  birds. 

Not  so,  however,  when  figures  are  introduced,  as  in 
his  river  and  outdoor  scenes,  to  emphasize  the  human 
feeling.  Such  plates  as  The  Seiner,  Boats  at  Dawn  and 
The  Gunner  are  very  expressive  of  his  individuality. 
Done  in  the  concise,  the  impressionist  manner,  The 
Seiner  is  a  fine  interpretation  of  movement  in  sea  and 
sail;  and  The  Guide  is  a  drypoint  of  rare  excellence, 
an  expression  of  brevity,  purity  and  charm.  A  striking 
composition  in  silhouettes,  Boats  at  Dawn  reveals  his 
etched  line  at  its  best,  deep  and  graceful  and  strong. 
In  The  Gunner  one  of  his  early  etchings  which  still 
holds  its  own,  the  expression  seems  to  belie  at  first 
blush  what  the  quarry  indicates — success.  But  Nature, 
too,  has  succeeded,  the  gunner  would  tell  us;  hence, 
the  deep  and  pensive  expression,  what  Stevenson  calls 
"a  rugged  austerity  of  joy."  The  same  technique  and 
manner  are  applied,  but  A'ith  more  intensity  and  con- 
centration, in  some  of  his  recent  plates,  as  Gunners' 
Blind,  which  is  reminiscent  in  its  contrast  of  mass 
effects  as  well  as  expressive  of  new  power.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  seems  to  have  abandoned  the  technique, 
somwhat  rambling  and  shuffling,  in  which  The  Log 
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Jam  is  done,  and  the  purely  emotional  manner  of  The 
Lobster  man. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Benson's  recent  work,  although 
not  more  diversified,  testifies  to  a  deeper  feeling,  a 
greater  power,  and  an  unfailing  command  of  the  re- 
sources of  his  technique.  He  can  achieve  the  delicate 
manner  with  more  delicacy,  as  in  Three  Yellowlegs; 
he  can  make  the  vigor  of  Iiis  drypoint  line  more  vigo- 
rous as  well  as  supple,  as  in  Reflections;  and  he  can 
manipulate  the  mordants  to  reveal  his  bigger  concep- 
tion of  form  and  movement,  as  in  Gunners'  Blind. 
These  are  the  three  manners  into  which  his  technique 
is  revolving  itself,  and  which  he  has  fully  mastered. 

But — but — what  will  he  do  with  them,  if  he  con- 
tinues to  supply  the  demand  for  ducks  and  geese  and 
other  wings?  What  will  happen  to  them,  if  he  does 
not  seek  other  fields  of  observation  and  interest?  An- 
ders Zorn  was  able  to  preserve  his  spontaneity  and 
keep  the  edge  on  his  talent,  chiefly  because  he  varied 
his  diet — he  changed  every  now  and  then  his  subject. 
And  Mr.  Benson,  no  matter  how  technically  perfect  is 
his  work,  will  profit,  it  is  hoped,  by  Zorn's  example. 
The  fact  that  he  is  a  portrait  painter  of  distinction 
ought  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  take  a  vacation — 
to  leave  the  fields  and  wild  fowl  for  a  while.  His  etched 
portraits,  though  they  lack  something,  individuality, 
perhaps,  or  the  magic  of  style,  are  skilfully  executed; 
and  in  Elizabeth,  a  woman  knitting,  and  Nan,  done 
direct  on  the  plate,  there  is  some  of  that  quality — a 
sincere  and  direct  and  tree  expression — that  con- 
tributes to  the  charm  of  his  best  work. 
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AMERICAN  NAVAL  PRINTS 

BY  FRANK  WEITENKAMPF 

Among  American  historical  prints,  those  recording 
and  glorifying  the  exploits  of  the  Navy,  or  picturing 
individual  vessels,  or  portraying  noted  commanders 
have  a  conspicuous  place.  Those  exploits  began  with 
our  preparations  for  independent  national  existence. 
True,  the  preceding  Colonial  period  saw  cases  of  spor- 
adic activity  on  the  sea,  such  as  that  recorded  in  the 
print  by  H.  Dawkins,  T.  Haviland  pinx.,  with  the  title 
A  draught  of  an  engagement  between  Guadeloupe^  & 
Grandterre  ...  12  Nov.  i746  between  ye  brig  Grey- 
bound  of  New  York  &  ye  La  Fleury,  a  French  ship 
. . .  and  a  French  privateer  sloop  ....  wherein  Capt. 
Jefferey  and  Company  behaved  very  gallantly  and  . . . 
obliged  the  privateer  to  sheer  off  and  took  the  ship. 
But  the  Revolution  brought  the  first  awakening  to  the 
importance  of  naval  power.  On  the  whole,  war  on  the 
water  was  not  carried  on  with  overpowering  energy. 
Esek  Hopkins  managed  to  seize  war  material  in  the 
Bahamas  in  1776,  in  which  year,  also,  Benedict  Ar- 
nold's nautical  activities  on  Lake  Champlain  held  up 
the  British.  There  was  French  privateering,  and  the 
French  fleet  under  de  Grasse  served  by  its  very  pres- 
ence and  superior  numbers  to  keep  the  British  from 
entering  Chesapeake  Bay  to  relieve  Cornwallis,  and 
that  brought  the  surrender  at  Yorktown.  A  reminder  of 
French  aid  is  furnished  by  John  Peltro's  engraving 
after  Robert  Dodd,  H.  M.  S.  Mediator  attacking  five 
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sail  of  the  enemy. . .  1782.  There  is  a  little  portrait 
gallery,  in  prints,  of  naval  commanders;  Barry,  Biddle, 
Wickes,  Conyngham  and  Esek  Hopkins  were  pictured 
in  line  engraving  for  J.  Murray's  "Impartial  History 
of  the  Present  War  in  America"  (1780),  that  British 
publication  from  which  the  collector  of  Americana  has 
drawn  interesting  material,  in  T.  Hart's  mezzotints, 
etc. 

It  is,  however,  the  activities  of  John  Paul  Jones  that 
stand  forth.  Their  recital  forms  an  imperishable 
chapter  in  our  naval  history,  a  chapter  written  pic- 
torially  for  the  greater  part  by  British  print-makers. 
The  Memorable  Engagement  of  Captain  Pearson  of 
the  Serapis,  with  Paul  Jones  of  the  Bon  Homme  Rich- 
ard  and  his  Squadron,  painted  by  Richard  Paton,  and 
engraved  by  Lerpiniere  and  Fittler,  was  published  by 
J.  Boydell  in  1780,  the  year  following  the  event.  An 
engraving  of  Paton's  painting,  by  Balth.  Frederic  Loi- 
zel,  published  at  Augsbourg,  has  a  French  inscription 
reversed,  in  the  upper  margin,  being  one  of  those  prints 
for  peep-shows,  of  which  many  were  published  in  those 
days.  Thomas  Birch  subsequently  made  a  painting 
of  this  engagement,  sold  by  Henkels  of  Philadelphia 
in  1905.  The  hard  fighting,  daintily  attired  commo- 
dore was  brought  more  than  once  before  the  English 
public  by  the  print-sellers  of  his  day.  In  fact,  repeti- 
tion produced  two  mezzotints,  one  done  from  an  origi- 
nal designed  at  Amsterdam  (Sayer  &  Bennett,  1780), 
each  showing  Jones  on  deck,  with  spy-glass  under  arm, 
so  closely,  deceptively,  alike,  that  they  were  long  re- 
garded as  slightly  different  states  of  the  same  plate. 
Later  investigation,  as  I  remember,  showed  that  two 
different  plates  had  been  scraped.  On  the  European 
continent  portraits  of  Jones  include  a  wonderful  pro- 
duction, in  which  Jones,  a  pudgy  figure,  stolidly  bran- 
dishes a  sword  (Amsterdam,  1780).  Very  much  better 
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is  C.  J.  Notte's  French  version,  engraved  by  Carl 
Guttenberg.  A  really  noteworthy  portrait  is  Moreau 
le  jeune's,  described  as  done  from  life,  put  on  copper 
by  the  artist  and  Fosseyeux.  Later,  home  talent,  here, 
pictured  him  in  engravings  by  Longacre  and  by  Raw- 
don,  Clarke  &  Co.  after  C.  W.  Peale;  J.  W.  Paradise 
and  Prud'homme.  The  "pirate"  conception  of  Jones 
has  a  little  pictorial  series  to  itself.  In  1779  Carring- 
ton  Bowles  issued  a  mezzotint  showing  Jones  (with 
Scotch  cap  and  a  belt  full  of  pistols)  shooting  a  sailor 
who  had  attempted  to  strike  his  colours.  Another 
print  shows  the  English  corsair  shooting  his  lieutenant 
for  the  same  reason;  still  another  represents  him  shoot- 
ing Lieutenant  Grub.  His  piratical  nature  is  fully 
accentuated  in  the  portrait  (1779,  London),  with  very 
wide  breeches  and  a  plumed  hat.  The  height  of  melo- 
dramatic picturesqueness  is  reached  in  the  theatrical 
print  of  the  early  19th  century,  with  boots,  cocked  hat. 
skull  and  cross-bones  and  other  paraphernalia. 

After  the  Revolution,  as  we  began  to  settle  down 
into  a  more  ordered  existence,  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts  increased.  We  began  to  take  more  of  a  hand  our- 
selves in  depicting  such  scattering  events  as  are  noted 
in  the  records  of  our  navy,  which  latter  was  regulated 
by  the  organization  of  the  Navy  Department  in  1798. 

Blockade  decrees  launched  by  England  and  France 
against  each  other  finally  brought  on  hostilities  be- 
tween France  and  the  United  States.  A  notable  affair 
was  that  between  the  Constellation  (Capt.  Thomas 
Truxton)and  Tlnsurgente  (1779),  described  in  two 
aquatints  —  the  chace  and  the  action  —  drawn  and 
engraved  by  Edward  Savage.  The  inscription  on  the 
second  informs  us  that  the  frigate  of  the  Directory 
yielded  to  superior  skill  and  bravery.  Tiebout  prompt- 
ly engraved  (1799)  A.  Robertson's  portrait  of  Trux- 
ton;  Congress  did  the  usuai  handsome  thing  by  voting 
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a  Truxton  medal,  and  A.  Lawson  made  an  engraving 
of  that.  Meanwhile  the  Barbary  pirates  had  made 
the  Mediterranean  very  unsafe.  Buying  them  off  by 
paying  tribute  was  proving  poor  business  in  the  long 
run.  Naval  preparations  against  them  culminated  in 
Preble's  expedition  (1803),  which  had  decisive  re- 
sults. With  Preble  were  nearly  all  the  officers  destined 
to  become  known  in  the  Naval  War  of  1812.  One  of 
these,  Decatur,  added  "another  sprig  of  laurel  to  our 
navy's  honors,"  to  use  a  phrase  he  himself  once  used 
in  a  letter  to  his  wife.  That  was  the  burning  of  the 
Frigate  Philadelphia,  which  had  run  aground  in  Tri- 
poli harbor,  Feb.  16,  1804,  happily  executed  by  the 
valiant  Capt.  Decatur,  as  the  inscription  runs 
on  John  B.  Guerrazzi's  engraving  (published  at  Leg- 
horn ) .  By  70  gallant  Tars  of  Columbia  commanded 
by  Lieut,  Decatur,  said  the  lettering  on  a  colored  aqua- 
tint.   Our  own  William  Hamlin  mezzotinted  the  scene. 

The  affair  no  doubt  helped  us  towards  a  feeling  of 
natural  self-respect.  Decatur,  hero  of  the  hour,  was 
portrayed  by  Sully,  J.  W.  Jarvis  and  Birch,  and  their 
canvases  were  reproduced  in  engravings  by  Durand, 
Pekenino,  Edwin  and  others.  There's  the  Decatur 
Memorial  (Fielding,  1806)  and  the  broadside  "sacred 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Commodore  Stephen  Deca- 
tur," in  which  the  type-set  story  is  surrounded  by  a 
border  pieced  together  with  typographical  ornaments 
and  topped  off  by  a  wood-cut.  Preble's  portrait  was 
presented  by  S.  Harris  and  by  Edwin,  and  Congress 
came  on  with  a  medal,  of  which  Lawson  made  an  en- 
graving. 

But  real,  full  opportunity  came,  both  for  our  sailors 
and  for  their  pictorial  historiographers,  in  the  War  of 
1812.  There  were  deeds  to  fire  the  imagination 
through  patriotic  feeling.  And  there  were  artists  and 
engravers  and  publishers  to  put  this  impulse  into  pic- 
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torial  form.  Our  picture-making  machinery  had  much 
developed  since  the  Revolution,  so  that  we  can  trace 
the  progress  of  this  war  in  our  prints  much  more  con- 
nectedly than  in  the  case  of  the  Revolution.  Indeed, 
certain  notable  engagements  were  perpetuated  a  num- 
ber of  times.     Evidently,  in  Perry's  victory  on  Lake 

Erie,  Sept.  10,  1813,  there  was  enough  glory  for  all — 
for  all  the  artists  and  engravers,  or  at  least  a  goodly 
number  of  them,  to  chronicle.  We  are  shown,  how  this 
action  looked  in  the  minds  of  Barralet,  Reinagle, 
Corne,  Birch,  Sully  and  others,  whose  designs  were 
engraved  by  Tanner,  Hoogland,  Lawson,  Maverick 
and  others.  William  Charles,  prominent  "cartoonist" 
of  that  time,  executed  a  pictorial  pun  on  "perry,"  the 
fresh  pear  juice,  apt  to  be  at  loggerheads  with  the 
stomach.  In  this  caricature,  Queen  Charlotte  ana 
Johnny  Bull  taking  their  Dose  of  Perry,  King  George 
is  in  evident  digestive  pain,  while  the  Queen  holds  a 
bottle  from  which  issues  foam  bearing  the  names  of 
our  vessels  in  the  battle.  "He  chanced  to  take  the 
belly  ache,  We  drenched  him  so  with  Perry,"  says  a 
ballad  of  the  day.  Later  came  lithographs,  issued  by 
J.  Baillie,  and  N.  Currier,  the  latter  signed  N.  Sarony. 

The  praises  of  the  old  Constitution  were  sung  in  a 
number  of  prints  illustrating  her  various  achieve- 
ments. Hoogland  depicted  that  vessel's  famous  es- 
cape, in  1812,  under  Captain  Hull,  from  the  British 
squadron,  after  a  chase  of  sixty  hours  ("Naval  Monu- 
ment"). Soon  after  that  came  Hull's  capture  of  the 
Guerriere,  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  "single- 
ship  duels"  of  the  war.  This  victory  of  the  Constitu- 
tion filled  us  with  pride  which  found  proper  pictorial 
expression  in  plates  by  J.  H.  Seymour,  Tiebout,  Tan- 
ner, Kneass;  a  mezzotint.  Freeman  exc.  —  from  origi- 
nal drawings  furnished  by  Capt.  I.  Hull  (Philadelphia, 
1815);  and,  much  later,  a  Currier  lithograph.    In  the 
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same  year  (1812)  the  Constitution,  Capt.  Bainbridge, 
captured  the  Java — vide  four  aquatints  by  R.  and  D. 
Havell,  and  N.  Currier's  lithographs  (1846,  1848). 

Another  famous  gunnery  duel  was  that  between  the 
Wasp  (Capt.  Jacob  Jones)  and  the  Frolic,  victory  for 
the  Americans  being  followed  immediately  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  British  ship  Poictiers,  which  towed 
both  vessels  to  Bermuda.  The  Wasp's  exploit  was 
celebrated  in  prints  by  S.  Seymour  after  Barralet  and 
after  Birch,  and  Kearny  after  Claxton.  Thackara 
and  Vallance  furnished  humor  in  The  American  Wasp 
Spoiling  John  Bull's  Frolic  ( 1812),  as  did  Wm.  Charles 
in  A  Wasp  taking  a  Frolic,  or  a  Sting  for  Johnny  Bull. 
The  third  of  these  one-ship  encounters  was  that  in 
which  Decatur,  with  the  United  States,  out-manoeuvr- 
ed the  Caledonian  and  captured  it,  as  witness  Tanner, 
and  S.  Seymour,  in  plates  after  Barralet  and  Birch. 

James  Lawrence,  as  captain  of  the  Hornet,  in  1813 
sank  the  Peacock,  which  occasioned  a  caricature  by 
Amos  Doolittle.  But  in  1he  same  year,  on  June  1st, 
came  his  ill-fated  encounter,  in  the  Chesapeake,  with 
the  Shannon,  which  gave  us  his  memorable  dying 
words  "Don't  give  up  the  Ship!"  This  victory  of  the 
crack  ship  of  the  British  navy  was  chronicled  for  the 
"Naval  Monument"  by  Wightman,  after  Corne,  and 
R.  Rawdon  brought  out  a  Death  of  Capt.  James  Law- 
rence.  However  it  is  particularly  among  British  prints 
that  one  must  look  for  pictures  of  this  battle.  The 
Boarding  and  Capture  of  the  Chesapeake  was  illust- 
rated in  three  aquatints  by  Jeakes  after  paintings  by 
Webster,  Whitcomb  and  John  Theophilus,  and  in  a 
series  of  four  lithographs  by  L.  Haghe  from  paintings 
by  J.  C.  Schetky.  Furthermore,  there  is,  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  a  fascinatingly  crude  engraving 
published  by  G.  Thompson  of  West  Smithfield,  pictur- 
ing, with  much  lettering,  the  Gallant  Action,  etc. 
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As  the  blockade  tightened,  the  work  of  raiding,  we 
are  told,  fell  more  and  more  upon  the  sloops,  one  of 
which,  the  Peacock,  captured  the  Epervier  in  1814,  so 
painted  by  Birch  and  aquatinted  by  Strickland.  There 
were  affairs  that  went  against  us:  the  capture  of  the 
Essex  by  the  Phoebe  and  the  Cherub,  and  the  capture 
of  the  President.  Nothing  to  crow  about  exactly  — 
though  our  side  behaved  gallantly  —  so  we  did  not 
crow  pictorially.  Compensation,  however,  was  found 
on  the  lakes.  Perry's  victory  in  1913  was  followed  by 
Macdonough's  on  Lake  Champlain,  blocking  invasion 
from  Canada.  Abner  Reed  pictured  it,  as  did  Tanner, 
after  Reinagle.  Charles  was  again  on  hand  with  John 
Bull  making  a  new  Batch  of  Ships  to  send  to  the  Lakes, 
quite  evidently  suggested  by  Gilray's  caricature  of 
Napoleon,  Tiddy-Doll,  the  great  French  Gingerbread 
Baker.  Another  item  of  interest  is  the  broadside,  own- 
ed by  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  illustrated 
with  several  woodcuts  and  printed  by  D.  &  A.  Bowen 
in  Boston :  A  Key  to  the  painting  of  interesting 
achievements  on  Lake  Champlain  and  Plattsburgh,  by 
Com.  Macdonough  and  Gen.  Macomb,  now  exhibiting 
in  the  Exchange  Coffee  House.    Admittance  25  cents. 

Among  the  odds  and  ends  of  pictorial  marginalia  on 
this  war  is  a  lightly  sketched  British  print:  Action 
between  the  British  and  American  Frigates  on  the  Ser- 
pentine, Hyde  Park,  1  Aug.  1814,  the  miniature  ships 
evolutioning  before  an  appreciative  audience.  After 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent  —  and  therefore,  like  the  Battle 
of  New  Orleans,  without  effect  —  came  the  victorv  of 
the  Constitution  over  the  Cyane  and  the  Levant, 
celebrated  in  an  aquatint  done  by  W.  Strickland  for 
the  "Analectic  Magazine." 

Not  a  few  of  the  pictorial  documents  of  this  War 
were  executed  for  books  or  magazines,  although  they 
are  often  found  away  from  their  moorings.    Notable 
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among  these  publications  was  'The  Naval  Monu- 
ment, containing  official  and  other  accounts  of  all 
the  battles  fought  between  the  navies  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  during  the  late  War,  and  an 
account  of  the  War  with  Algiers.  With  twenty-five 
engravings."  Corne  furnished  the  designs  for  most  of 
the  illustrations,  a  number  of  which  were  woodcuts  by 
A.  Bowen,  who  published  the  book  in  1816.  Not  all 
of  the  prints  I  have  named  are  large  or  important 
affairs,  but  nearly  all  the  American  ones,  and  many 
more  not  named  here,  as  well  as  numerous  naval  por- 
traits, are  listed  in  Stauffer's  "American  Engravers" 
and  in  Fielding's  continuation  of  the  same.  They  will 
all  be  of  interest  to  him  who  is  studying,  or  collecting, 
pictures  relating  to  that  period  of  our  history. 

In  1815  came  the  decisive  ending  of  our  tributary 
attitude  toward  the  Barbary  States,  by  Decatur  and 
Bainbridge.  More  opportunity  for  our  printmakers. 
N.  Jocelyn  showed  the  U.  S.  Squadron  before  the  City 
of  Algiers,  June  30,  1815;  G.  G.  Smith  the  U.  S.  Squad- 
ron under  Commodore  Bainbridge  returning  triumph- 
antly from  the  Mediterranean  in  1815;  and  the  same 
occurrence  was  pictured  by  Leney  as  Triumphant  Re- 
turn of  the  American  Squadron  under  Commodore 
Bainbridge  from  the  Mediterranean,  1815. 

The  following  years  offer  no  striking  war-events, 
until  we  come  to  the  Civil  War.  In  the  pre-Civil  War 
days  there  were  published  pictures  of  individual  ships, 
for  instance,  W.  J.  Bennett's  aquatints  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, Archipelago,  Hudson  and  Porpoise,  done  for  the 
"New  Mirror/'  and  made  more  pictorially  palatable  by 
showing  the  vessel  in  a  squall,  or  in  a  Levanter,  or  re- 
turning from  a  cruise.  Then  began  the  use  of  litho- 
graphy for  this  purpose,  often  in  large  prints,  particu- 
larly numerous  after  the  middle  of  the  fifties.  W.  H. 
Rease,  Currier,  Endicott,  Bufford,  and  Currier  &  Ives 
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issued  many  such  prints,  beginning  as  early  as  the  for- 
ties. An  unusual  item  among  these  publcations  is 
View  of  the  Line-of-Batile  Ship  Pennsylvania,  the 
largest  Vessel  in  the  World.  On  Stone  by  A .  Hoffy.  De- 
signed and  lithographed  expressly  for  the  Philadelphia 
Saturday  Chronicle. 

So,  on  to  the  Civil  War,  in  which  the  blockade  was 
so  decisive  a  factor,  and  The  harrassing  of  the  North- 
ern merchant  marine  a  phase  so  picturesque  and  irri- 
tating. Currier  &  Ives  were  active,  among  their  in- 
differently executed  and  often  lurid  pictures  of  the 
War  being  Terrific  Combat,  Monitor  and  Merrimac 
1862.  Charles  Parson,  later  art  director  of  Harper 
Bros.,  produced  naval  prints  such  as  U.  S.  Frigate 
Sabine.  Rescuing  a  Battalion  of  U.  S.  Marines  from 
the  Transport  Governor.  From  painting  by  M.  F.  H. 
de  Haas,  or  U.  S.  Gunboat  Sassacus. 

Naturally,  the  more  modern  prints  often  lack  the 
rarity  of  the  old  ones.  They  are,  many  of  them,  more 
easily  to  be  had.  They  were  born  of  a  time  of  greater 
technical  development,  dnd  of  much  increase  in  en- 
gravers and  artists,  and  consequently  of  greater  readi- 
ness to  illustrate  more  events.  Yet  they  are  not  in  all 
cases  as  common  as  they  might  be,  and  they  offer 
amusing,  and  even  engrossing,  objects  for  the  quest  of 
the  collector.  Moreover,  this  period  of,  say,  1825- 
1865  has  bypaths  in  this  field  taking  one  into  quite 
special  topics. 

About  the  middle  of  the  century,  the  illustrated 
weeklies,  Harper's  and  Leslie's,  had  begun  to  crowd 
out  the  separate  print  as  a  purveyor  of  news,  al- 
though lithographs  of  the  Currier  &  Ives  type  persist- 
ed certainly  as  late  as  the  Spanish-American  War.  The 
service  of  the  weekly,  and  later  also  daily,  press  serv- 
ed increasingly  in  the  succeeding  years. 
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So  we  reach  the  recent  Great  War.  Gone  are  the 
days  of  grappling  and  boarding  with  cutlasses  and 
pikes,  —  though  not  the  days  of  "derring-do."  While 
war  persists  there  will  be  daring  deeds.  But  we  no 
longer  stop  to  record  them  in  separate  prints.  The 
photo-mechanical  processes  have  changed  much  of 
that  although  the  camera  cannot  usually  catch  the 
heroic  deed  in  the  act, — that  must  still  be  painted  or 
drawn.  To-day  the  making  of  pictures  is  so  easy,  so 
quickly  done,  that  every  little  happening  is  recorded 
together  with  the  big  one,  in  the  illustrated  press.  We 
neither  have  nor  need  the  separate  print,  more  or  less 
laboriously  engraved  as  of  old,  emphasizing  the  highly 
significant  or  stirring  event.  That  emphasis,  of  course, 
was  all  the  more  strong  m  those  past  times  because  of 
the  comparative  fewness  of  such  pictures.  For  that 
same  reason  they  remain  lo  us  interesting,  significant, 
and  at  times  invaluable  heirlooms  of  the  past.  The 
activity  of  collectors  has  kept  and  is  keeping  them 
from  final  disappearance,  for  the  general  good  and 
benefit. 
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U.  S.  FRIGATE  CONSTITUTION 

By  N.  Currier 


LA   BKRGKRIK  BEARNAISE 

Size  or  the  original  print,  1H  lij-  HI  inches. 
From  the  original  etching  iiv  Charles  Jtu-tjue.     This  fine  pliitc  won  for  M.  Jacque 
the  Medal  of  H..nor  »l  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889.      In  his  Look  U    Graf 
nirs  tin  XIX''  XircU.  M.  Henri  lleraldi  tails  this  etching  a  " super!*  piece"  — 


CHARLES  EMILE  JACQUE 

BY  LOYS  DELTEIL 

Charles  Jacque,  called  by  the  Goncourts,  le  maitre 
au  cochon,  shares  the  popularity  of  Teniers  and  Callot. 
There  is  scarcely  a  place  where  his  name  and  his  work 
are  not  known;  of  world  wide  reputation  are  not  only 
his  Bergerie,  of  1859,  Trufliere,  Souriciere,  the  little 
Pastorale,  but  also  the  majority  of  his  etchings  and 
dry-points  in  which  he  has  depicted  the  life  of  the 
fields  with  a  remarkable  facility  and  ease.  Jacque  be- 
longs to  the  group  of  painter-etchers  who  aided  in  the 
development  of  the  etching  and  whose  work  is  highly 
prized  by  the  collector.  If  he  is  not  venerated  equally 
with  Corot,  Millet  and  Rousseau,  his  contemporaries, 
whose  breadth  and  serenity  he  lacked,  he  is  still  ad- 
mired and  lauded  for  the  rustic  scenes  which  he  has 
portrayed  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Dutch  masters  of 
the  17th  century,  depicting  his  favorite  animals — 
sheep,  chickens  and  pigs — as  well  as  the  happier  as- 
pects of  nature. 

The  plates  of  Jacque  (for  the  most  part  of  small 
dimension),  at  least  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  work 
which  extends  to  about  1860,  are  executed  with  a  frank 
point,  clear  and  supple,  revealing  a  real  sense  of  the 
picturesque  even  in  those  motives  which  might  appear 
the  least  happy.  He  employed  at  will  etching  and 
dry-point,  which  he  combines  at  times  with  roulette 
to  accentuate  the  effect.  Exceptionally  expert  with 
the  roulette,  an  instrument  whose  use  is  not  looked 
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upon  with  favor  in  etching,  we  feel  that  he  at  times 
employs  it  perhaps  too  freely;  but  while  in  other  and 
less  skillful  hands  its  use  would  have  degenerated  into 
monotony,  in  his  it  was  often  the  means  of  obtaining 
the  best  effect.  However  this  may  be  Jacque  preferred 
true  etching,  which  held  no  secrets  for  him,  complet- 
ing the  harmony  of  his  compositions  by  the  judicious 
use  of  the  point.  When  he  did  not  treat  his  designs 
too  sketchily  Jacque  showed  himself  to  be  a  delicious 
etcher — by  the  variety  of  his  untiring  point  and  the 
sureness  of  his  biting,  wherein  he  is  the  equal  of  Brac- 
quemond.  Master  of  the  art  of  the  graver,  he  em- 
ployed cross  hatching  sparingly,  achieving  delicacy  of 
touch  and  allowing  the  light  to  penetrate  into  the  shad- 
ows by  the  simplicity  of  his  technique.  By  his  frank 
qualities  a  plate  of  Jacque  is  never  mediocre,  notably, 
in  the  work  of  his  first  period,  where  he  is  more  intim- 
ate and  thoughtful ;  those  of  his  second  period  testify 
to  a  surprising  cleverness  but  they  are  a  little  forced, 
being  too  precise — too  pretty — in  reality.  The  sought 
for  end  is  overreached.  The  earlier  plates  are  there- 
fore preferable.  They  are  generally  pleasing  besides, 
by  a  something — I  do  not  know  what — difficult  to 
analyze,  but  which  impresses  itself,  however,  in  spite 
of  the  banality  or  simplicity  of  certain  scenes. 

Let  us  take  for  example,  la  Trouffiere  (the  print 
called  by  Guiffrey  No.  85  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  En- 
graved Work  of  Jacque:  Pay  sage:  Troupeau  de 
pores).  The  subject — of  the  utmost  simplicity — a 
troop  of  pigs  searching  for  truffles,  tended  by  a  young 
swineherd.  It  is  a  winter  scene,  in  a  slightly  hilly 
country,  dominated  by  a  number  of  scraggly  trees, 
denuded  of  all  foliage.  That  is  all.  Examine  this 
print,  5^2  x  8j^  inches;  from  a  very  good  copy,  if  pos- 
sible one  of  those  proofs  which  show  the  famous  pore 
noir,  intended  as  a  trial,  but  erased  almost  as  soon  as 
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engraved;  and  the  most  insensible  will  feel  the  flowing 
rythm  of  the  composition.  We  should  not  dare  to 
judge  Jacque  except  from  proofs  of  the  first  states, 
which  reflect  the  work  in  all  its  original  force  and  in- 
tegrity. One  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  too  that 
the  larger  part  of  the  coppers  of  Jacque  were  printed 
not  only  in  large  but  in  successive  and  generally  hasty 
editions.  This  is  not  counting  the  innumerable  prints 
emanating  from  V Alliance  djs  Arts,  among  which,  due 
to  lack  of  care  in  printing  and  the  cheap  paper  used, 
there  is  rarely  a  good  print;  but  one  must  add  in  justif- 
ication, that  V Alliance  des  Arts  sold  the  prints  to  the 
public  at  the  price  of  30  centimes!  Jacque  himself 
republished  a  good  part  ol  the  plates  after  the  indis- 
pensable retouching.  Finally,  in  1910  or  1911  a  new 
edition  was  made,  on  parchment,  in  order  to  mask  the 
poverty  of  the  coppers,  but  only  serving  to  emphasize 
their  worn  condition. 

Born  at  Paris,  23rd  May,  1813,  Charles  Emile 
Jacque  made  his  debut  at  the  age  of  17  years,  with  a 
map  engraver;  and  it  was  there  that  he  made  his  first 
attempt  at  etching,  a  copy  of  an  etching  of  Rem- 
brandt. He  did  nothing  further  in  etching  until  some 
6  or  7  years  later,  first  with  le  Fumeur,  then  with  a 
Portrait  d'homme,  dedicated  "a  son  ami,  Delatre,  27 
juin,  1837,"  the  celebrated  copper  plate  printer  and 
master  printer  of  the  superb  editions  of  Meryon,  Co- 
rot,  Haden  and  Whistler,  of  Yongkind,  Manet,  Millet 
and  Jacque.  Meanwhile,  Jacque  had  served  seven 
years  in  the  Army,  and  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Ant- 
werp. On  his  discharge  from  service,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  but  lived  the  greater  part  of  the  year  on  the 
border  of  the  forest  of  Fontainebleu,  at  Barbizon, 
where  he  found  the  motives  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
plates  of  this  epoch.  The  painter-etching  was  then 
but  a  pastime;  it  was  not  capable  of  sustaining  its 
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votaries,  so  that  Jacque  was  obliged  to  resort  to  his 
pencil  in  order  to  live,  and  to  produce  at  first  vignettes, 
like  Meissonier  and  Daubigny.  He  collaborated  on 
the  celebrated  Pleiades,  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  by  the 
same  publisher,  the  Contes  du  Temps  passe,  la  Vie  a 
la  campagne,  le  Maga^in  Pittoresque,  the  Beranger  of 
1847,  among  others.  Le  Charivari  published  after 
Jacque  a  series  of  caricatures  on  les  Medicins  and  les 
Militaires,  executed  on  stone;  but  we  must  say  that 
he  did  not  show  himself  in  the  latter  other  than  a  very 
mediocre  humorist.  Etchings  and  dry-points  abound 
in  the  work  of  Jacque  from  1843;  his  first  Salon  dates 
from  1845,  after  which  he  exhibited  at  very  irregular 
intervals;  carried  off  numerous  medals  and  the  Legion 
of  Honor  in  1867. 

The  engraved  work  of  Jacque  amounts  to  about  500 
pieces,  420  of  which  have  been  described  by  J.  J.  Guiff- 
rey,  in  the  Catalogue  which  he  issued  in  1866  on  the 
work  of  the  master  etcher,  in  1889  M.  Henri  Beraldi 
gave  a  list  of  the  plates  executed  by  Jacque  after  1866; 
and  finally  several  pieces  were  even  etched  by  Jacque 
in  1890,  Hiver  and  le  Troupeau  a  la  lisiere  d'un  bois; 
Jacque  was  then  77! 

'The  name  of  Charles  Jacque,"  writes  M.  Henri 
Beraldi,  "is  the  one  among  the  most  important  and 
popular  in  modern  original  etching,  and  properly  so. 
We  will  not  say  that  Jacque  restored  the  use  of  the 
etching,  because  the  painters  never  entirely  abandoned 
it,  but  he  is  one  of  the  first  to  bring  it  to  its  present 
honorable  state;  a  single  date  will  suffice  to  give  him 
this  glory;  he  is  at  the  fullness  of  his  talent  in  1845, 
therefore  he  was  sensibly  in  advance  of  the  appearance 
of  the  greater  part  of  his  celebrated  contemporary 
etchers,  and  it  is  with  him  that  the  remarkable  de- 
velopment of  the  original  etching  during  the  last  40 
years  commences." 
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"Charles  Jacque,"  declares  Charles  Blanc,  on  the 
other  hand,  "is  not  the  only  painter-etcher  of  our  time. 
Without  speaking  of  Meissonier,  who  made  one  or  two 
chefs  d'oeuvre,  as  a  pastime,  Meryon,  Hedouin,  Dau- 
bigny,  Paul  Huet,  Bracquemond,  Blery,  Flameng. 
have  also  had  their  good  days,  as  Jules  Dupre  said; 
but  Jacque,  more  versatile  than  them  all,  surpasses 
them  by  the  variety  of  his  point,  the  delicacy  of  his 
drawing,  and  the  art  of  his  biting,  in  which  latter  he 
has  however  two  rivals,  Bracquemond  and  Flameng." 
In  copying  here  the  lines  of  Charles  Blanc,  even 
though  we  make  all  reservation  for  the  exaggerated 
eulogy  of  the  writer  as  to  the  talent  of  Jacque,  it  is 
really  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  admit  even  w*th 
the  best  will,  and  without  submitting  to  any  foreign 
influence,  that  the  author  of  the  Pastorales  surpasses 
at  the  same  time,  Meryon,  Daubigny,  Paul  Huet,  and 
the  many  others.  On  the  contrary,  nobody  will  deny- 
that  Meryon,  alone,  is  a  long  way  in  advance  of 
Jacque.  We  have  intended  only  to  show  by  this  cita- 
tion to  what  point  Jacque  was  admired  in  his  lifetime, 
and  the  authority  for  such  comparisons.  We  prefer, 
to  the  opinion  quoted  above,  the  following,  also  from 
the  pen  of  Charles  Blanc  and  which  sums  up  the  force 
of  his  work  taken  in  connection  with  the  subject; 
"that  which  distinguishes  him,  is  the  penetrating 
poetry  of  his  landscapes,  the  intimate  charm  of  his 
farms,  of  his  tavern  scenes,  of  his  peasant  customs. 
By  these,  he  represents  and  sums  up  in  his  small  etch- 
ings all  our  modern  school  of  landscapists  and  fami- 
liar painters " 

Where  he  is  most  charming  is  in  his  inns,  farmyards, 
landscapes;  where  he  inhales  the  peace  of  the  fields, 
the  happiness  of  the  village,  the  agreable  and  healthy 
odor  of  the  haystacks.  To  see  these  delightful  etch- 
ings, recalls  to  mind  college  vacations  passed  in  the 
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country.  It  was  just  like  that;  the  plow  under  the 
shed,  its  handles  sticking  out,  the  farmer's  wife  rinsing 
the  clothes,  the  servant  drawing  water  from  a  well,  by 
means  of  the  primitive  well  sweep,  the  chickens  roost- 
ing on  an  unharnessed  cart,  the  pigeons  swooping 
down  on  the  roof  of  the  barn,  the  little  children  dab- 
bling in  the  mud  with  the  ducks,  the  cattle  in  the  fields, 
the  donkey  ambling  along  the  side  of  the  road  nib- 
bling thistles,  and  the  pigs  asleep  in  the  sun,  wallowing 
deliciously  in  the  manure  heap." 

It  has  been  tried,  more  than  once,  to  compare  Millet 
with  Jacque,  or  Jacque  with  Millet.  One  may  find  this 
in  the  introduction  to  the  Catalogue  of  Guiffrey,  and 
Jules  Claretie  refers  to  it  in  these  lines  in  his  preface 
to  the  Sale  of  the  Atelier  of  Jacque  (November,  1897 ). 
'There  are  many  controvertible  points  in  the  study, 
in  other  respects  very  careful,  of  Charles  Blanc,  as  for 
example  the  page  where  the  critic  believes  it  necessary 
to  defend  Jacque  from  having  the  appearance  of  being 
an  imitator  of  Millet.  All  students  of  the  history  of  art 
know  that  Jacque  preceded  Millet  in  the  painting  of 
rural  scenes,  peasants,  animals  and  rustic  work.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  penetrating  and  vivid 
intelligence  of  Jacque  has  influenced  the  spirit  of 
Millet,  his  neighbor  at  Barbizon."  The  controversy 
is  of  little  importance.  The  work  of  each,  so  closely 
allied  to  the  same  subjects,  possesses  its  individual 
charm.  The  desire  for  comparison  may  very  possibly 
have  started  from  the  fact  that  Millet  in  a  jocular 
mood  signed  the  name  of  Jacque  to  one  of  his  own  first 
essays.  'The  signature  of  Charles  Jacque,"  writes 
Alfred  Lebrun,  in  la  Vie  et  TOeuvre  de  J.  F.  Millet, 
"was  placed  as  a  pleasantry  and  not  to  assure  the  sale 
of  the  print  which  was  made  one  night  on  the  corner 
of  a  table  at  Auguste  Delatre's."    This  was  in  1849. 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  pages  we  have  men- 
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tioned  some  of  the  best  known  plates  of  the  master 
etcher,  they  hardly  suffice  however  to  show  the  com- 
plete range  of  an  engravers  work  so  diverse  as  that  of 
Jacque.  We  will  end  this  study  therefore  by  a  list 
which  while  it  may  appear  a  little  dry  is  nevertheless 
indispensable  to  a  full  knowledge  of  that  work. 

In  1845  and  1846,  le  Troupeau  de  cochons,  les  En- 
fants  trainant  un  charrioi,  le  Puits  dans  le  cour  d'une 
Ferme,  les  Laboureurs,  le  Cavalier,  various  Cbaumi- 
eres,  then  the  celebrated  Truffiere;  in  1847  to  1850,  le 
Troupeau  de  pores  sortant  d'un  bois,  Porcber  surveill- 
ant  son  troupeau,  le  Soir,  les  V aches  a  Vabreuvoir,  le 
Troupeau  de  pores  fuyantt  several  Forges;  in  1859  and 
1860,  the  celebrated  Bergerie  and  la  Souriciere;  from 
1864  to  1866,  the  small  Pastorale,  le  Rentree,  la  Alare- 
challerie;  and  in  the  following  years,  un  Interieur  de 
Bergerie,  a  very  good  print  and  not  to  be  confounded 
with  la  Bergerie,  of  1859;  this  second  plate  is  besides 
greater  in  height;  the  large  Pastorale;  we  are  here  in 
the  "second  period  of  Jacque";  VAbreuvoir  aux  mou- 
tons.  Limited  to  these  prints,  the  work  of  Jacque 
unfolds  itself  to  us  in  all  its  beauty;  though  there  are 
scores  of  others  which  might  well  be  included,  but  not 
however  adding  to  the  interest  and  rounding  out  of  a 
choice  collection. 
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MACDONALD  -  MASTER  GRAVER 

BY  THOMAS  £WING  FRENCH 

A.  N.  Macdonald  is  one  of  the  very  few  living 
artists  working  entirely  in  the  difficult  medium  of  bare 
copper  or  steel.  The  art  of  line  engraving  as  practiced 
by  Durer,  the  art  of  Mantegna,  of  Edelinck  and  Nan- 
teuil,  and  the  master  gravers  of  the  past  centuries  has 
been  superseded  as  a  method  of  art  expression  and  of 
illustrative  reproduction  by  cheaper  and  more  rapid 
processes,  until,  excepting  for  banknote  engraving 
and  other  fine  commercial  work  it  has  become  almost 
a  lost  art.  No  students  are  learning  it;  the  long  ap- 
prenticeship necessary,  the  painstaking  labor  and  time 
required  in  production  and  the  limited  use  on  account 
of  the  cost  preclude  any  attractiveness  to  the  young 
artist,  and  the  places  of  the  former  masters,  just  as 
those  of  Kingsley  and  Wolf  and  Cole  in  the  sister  art 
of  wood  engraving,  which  has  shared  the  same  fate, 
will  never  be  filled  again.  Print  connoisseurs,  how- 
ever, appreciate  and  admne  the  beauty  and  brilliancy 
of  the  engraved  line,  an  effect  not  possible  to  obtain 
in  any  other  method,  and  the  fact  that  present  day 
engravers  are  so  few  gives  a  peculiar  interest  and  value 
to  their  work. 

To  the  discriminating  collectors  and  critics  who  ob- 
serve technique  the  interest  in  Macdonald's  work  cen- 
ters in  his  consummate  skill  with  the  graver.  He  works 
both  on  copper  and  steel,  and  the  quality  of  his  line, 
vibrant,  virile  and  varied,  now  the  firm  stroke  of 
Durer,  now  free  and  delicate  as  the  finest  scratch  on 
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an  etching,  is  unequalled.  His  burin  obeys  his  hand 
with  almost  the  ease  of  the  draftsman's  pen  or  the 
etcher's  needle.  Some  of  the  readers  of  The  Print 
Connoisseur  may  have  seen  the  copy  of  a  little  Whist- 
ler etching  which  he  in  a  moment  of  diversion  cut  with 
the  burin  on  the  bare  copper.  The  writer  has  been 
told  by  critics  that  the  background  of  the  William  C. 
Mills'  plate  could  not  possibly  have  been  cut  with  a 
graver, — and  might  have  believed  it  had  he  not  seen 
it  done.  This  freedom,  which  must  be  examined  in  the 
original  prints,  as  it  is  largely  lost  in  any  half-tone  re- 
production, gives  a  softness  of  effect  entirely  at 
variance  with  the  hard  wiriness  usually  thought  of  in 
connection  with  steel  engraving. 

The  general  observer  feels  this  charm  of  quality 
without  knowing  the  reason,  but  finds  himself  interest- 
ed in  Macdonald's  design,  its  ornament  influenced  by 
his  study  of  the  French  engravers,  as  Gravelot  and 
Moreau  le  jeune,  in  whose  style  he  particularly  de- 
lights. In  his  characteristic  scroll  ornament  some 
resemblance  is  seen  to  that  of  his  old  friend  Edwin 
Davis  French,  and  he  is  lull  of  reminiscence  of  that 
lovable  character,  whose  helpful  criticism  encouraged 
him  in  his  earlier  work. 

Probably  the  best  known  of  Mr.  Macdonald's  work 
other  than  bookplates  is  that  which  has  been  done  for 
the  Bibliophile  Society,  'The  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night"  and  other  publications  of  that  Society,  which 
with  the  various  engraved  title  pages  for  its  year  books 
show  originality  of  design  and  rare  beauty  of  execu- 
tion. 

His  name  however  is  more  generally  recognized  as 
a  bookplate  designer,  and  his  list  shows  at  present 
well  over  two  hundred  engraved  plates.  He  consis- 
tently maintains  that  a  bookplate  should  be  an  intim- 
ate, individual  design  to  convey  appropriately  and 
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beautifully  the  fact  of  ownership,  and  that  neither  a 
picture  with  a  name  appended  nor  a  stock  design  ful- 
fills these  requirements. 

His  plates  have  a  marked  individuality  that  enables 
one  to  recognize  them  as  quickly  as  one  would  an 
"E.  D.  F."  or  an  "S.  L.  S."  They  might  be  classified 
into  several  somewhat  overlapping  divisions.  The 
small  label  with  ornamental  cartouche  and  scroll  or 
floral  ornament  such  as  The  Ralph  C.  Stevens,  Louise 
Kalkhof  and  numerous  others,  is  much  in  favor  with 
"A.  N.  M."  owners.  While  the  "bookpile"  is  a  hard- 
worked  motif,  especially  with  amateur  designers,  the 
book  as  drawn  by  Macdonald,  in  a  row  of  fine  bind- 
ings, or  displayed  with  illuminated  page,  is  always  a 
joy. 

In  armorial  and  armorial-pictorial  design  he  is  in- 
variably successful,  as  it  allows  full  sway  for  his  grace- 
ful, colorful  sweep  of  mantling.  One  important  con- 
tributing element  in  the  satisfaction  derived  from  a 
Macdonald  plate  is  the  beauty  of  the  lettering.  He 
appreciates  the  importance  of  good  lettering  and  has 
a  versatile  command  of  the  different  styles.  But  with 
all  his  ability  in  lettering,  his  mastery  of  heraldry  or 
his  skill  in  ornament,  many  admirers  will  say  that  his 
engraving  of  landscape  is  the  most  interesting  divi- 
sion of  his  work.  The  exquisite  little  landscape  plates, 
picturing  some  favorite  spot,  not  only  please  the 
owner  through  sentiment  or  memory  but  always  at- 
tract attention  in  an  exhibition  of  his  work.  These 
miniatures  have  a  sympathetic  charm  that  proves  the 
artist  to  be  a  lover  of  nature. 

The  patrons  who  have  entrusted  Mr.  Macdonald 
with  commissions  to  engrave  bookplates  for  them  are 
bookloving  people  who  wish  their  plates  for  use 
rather  than  for  exchange,  who  would  have  a  label  in 
good  taste  that  will  wear  well  and  who  do  not  find 
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these  qualities  in  the  crudeness  of  the  modern  wood- 
cut nor  the  bizarre  of  the  continental  etching. 

Macdonald's  burin  is  busy.  He  is  in  the  prime  of 
his  power  and  skill.  For  the  sake  of  American  Art 
let  us  hope  that  he  will  continue  for  many  years  be- 
fore his  hand  has  lost  its  cunning,  for,  when  he  and 
Sydney  Smith  lay  down  iheir  tools  there  probably  will 
be  no  one  to  take  them  up. 
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i  CUKHENT  1915-191S.  Being  a  record  of  sale  prices  at 
Christie's  during  the  season;  together  with  representative  prices 
from  the  sales  of  Messrs.  SoLheby  and  Messrs.  Puttick  &  Simpson. 
Edited  by  G.  Ingram  Smyth.  Volume  IX.  436  pp.  8vo.  Published  by 
The  Art  Trade   Journal,   London. 

The  scope  of  this  volume  is  well  covered  in  the  title  quoted 
above.  It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  publication  has  appeared 
annually  from  1908  to  1915,  suspending  with  the  latter  year  on 
account  of  the  war.  Conditions  affecting  costs  having  become  some- 
what easier,  the  publishers  have  resumed  publication  with  Volume 
IX,  giving  prices  realized  during  1915-1916.  It  is  the  intention 
to  issue  succeeding  volumes  at  short  intervals  until  the  arrears 
have  been  overtaken.  The  publishers  call  attention  to  the  present 
volume  as  being  of  exceptional  interest  as  indicating  the  effect  of 
the  fall  in  the  value  of  money  upon  auction  prices. 

The  method  of  presentation  adopted  by  "Art  Prices  Current" 
is  that  of  giving  the  various  sales  in  chronological  sequence,  with 
the  prices  realized.  Then  in  order  to  obviate  the  difficulty  that 
would  be  experienced,  as  a  result  of  this  method,  in  finding  the 
quotation  of  any  certain  print,  separate  indexes  are  inserted  at  the 
end  of  the  volume,  for  pictures,  drawings,  and  of  engravings  under 
both  artists'  and  engravers'  names.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  interest  in  this  country  to  warrant  the  publi- 
cation of  a  similar  work  on  American  prices  current,  as  the  value 
of  such  a  compilation  is  obvious. 

THE  ETCHINGS   OF  CHARLES  MERYON,    by   Campbetl    Dodgaon.   M.A.. 
C.B.E.Quartn.  VII-   28  pp..   17  plates.      Published   by  The  Studio,   Lon- 

The  book  consists  of  a  foreword,  and  the  plates,  with  a  list  of 
the  etchings.  It  is  presented  in  quite  the  popular  manner  usual  to 
"Studio"  publications ;  the  states  of  the  plates  not  described,  mere- 
ly the  number  known  given,  with  frequent  references  to  the  list 
of  Mr.  Wright.  For  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  book,  Mr.  Dodgson 


prefaces  his  interesting  foreword  by  stating  that,  "A  century  has 

passed  since  the  birth  of  Meryon,  a  circumstance  which  excuses, 

*  if  it  does  not  actually  demand,  a  survey  in  retrospect  of  the  great 

etcher's  work  and  the  growth  of  his  renown.    There  is  no  indica- 

j  tion,  it  must  be  said  at  once,  that  the  lapse  of  time  has  weakened 

'  in  any  degree  the  sure  fabric  of  his  fame.    About  no  other  modern 

etcher,  save  Whistler,  is   there   an   equal   consensus   of    opinion 

among  those  whose  opinion  counts,  that  he  ranks  among  the  great 

masters  of  his  art."     The  illustrations  essay  to  give  a  selection 

that,  besides  his  famous  prints,  shall  include  a  sufficient  number 

of  the  lesser  prints  to  give  the  casual   reader   some   idea   of   the 

worth  and  variety  of  the  artist's  work.     Nearly  all  the  plates  of 

the  Paris  set  are  reproduced  in  photogravure,  the  others  in  half 

tone. 

THE  LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  THOMAS  SULLY   (1783-1872),  By   Edward 
Biddle  and  Mantle  Fielding.  VIII--411  pages,  15  illustrations,  Quarto. 

Philadelphia,  1921. 

• 

It  is  only  in  recent  years  that,  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  work 
of  our  early  American  painters  having  set  in,  a  serious  attempt  has 
been  made  to  properly  list  their  work.  In  England  it  is  an  ex- 
ception to  find  the  work  of  a  painter  with  any  pretension  to  talent 
that  has  not  been  adequately  catalogued  and  studied  from  every 
angle.  Here  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  this  task,  the  greater  part 
of  the  information  we  do  possess  being  buried  in  old  magazines, 
with  an  occasional  pamphlet  or  book  purporting  to  cover  the  sub- 
ject. The  beautiful  and  in  most  cases  scholarly  treatises  on  the 
work  of  the  great  English  artists  such  as  Reynolds,  Gainsborough, 
Lawrence,  Raeburn,  etc.  have  imposed  the  tradition  of  English 
art  on  us  to  the  extent  that  we  have  hitherto  glossed  over  the 
merits  of  our  own  painters,  a  number  of  whom  have  nothing  to 
suffer  by  a  comparison  with  their  English  cousins. 

It  has  remained  for  Mantle  Fielding  and  Edward  Biddle  to  start 
what  we  hope  will  be  a  lengthy  bibliography  of  American  art  in 
their  volume  on  "The  Life  and  Works  of  Thomas  Sully." 

Sully  lived  to  be  a  very  o'd  man,  and  painted  a  great  many  of 
the  prominent  people  of  his  time.  He  was  a  man  of  quite  metho- 
dical habits  and  left  what  we  have  until  recently  supposed  to  be 
a  complete  catalogue  of  his  work  in  the  original  autograph  list, 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
known  as  the  "Register  of  Painting."  It  includes  most  of  his 
portraits  painted  on  canvas  and  panel,  his  miniatures  on  ivory, 
numerous  subject  paintings,  and  many  sketches.  Several  years 
ago,  Charles  Henry  Hart  had  the  list  copied  and  published  in  al- 
phabetical sequence.    But  Sully  for  some  unexplained  reason  fail- 
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eci  to  note  a  number  of  his  portraits  in  his  "Register,"  and  these 
omissions  have  taken  away  to  some  extent  the  value  of  the  origi- 
nal list  as  an  authority,  or  as  a  means  of  identification  of  his  work. 

In  the  present  volume  the  authors  give  what  must  be  considered 
as  the  first  adequate  life  of  the  artist,  and  have  gone  back  to  ori- 
ginal sources  in  every  case  without  dependence  on  the  Hart  regis- 
ter. They  describe  more  than  200  additional  portraits,  and  some 
60  miniatures,  of  which  not  more  than  15  have  been  before  noted. 
In  this  volume,  also,  for  the  first  time,  is  published  a  list  of  Sul- 
ly's subject  paintings.  The  volume  therefore  includes  all  the 
paintings  listed  in  the  Register,  and  in  addition  all  those  found  in 
the  possession  of  the  descendants  of  the  original  sitters,  which 
have  only  been  included  when  signed  on  the  canvass  or  authenti- 
cated by  documentary  proof. 

The  great  value  of  the  book  to  the  student  from  an  artistic 
standpoint  is  readily  apparent,  but  on  the  historical  side  also  it  is 
of  value  for  the  notes  on  the  occupation  of  the  sitters,  the  con- 
siderable biographical  data,  not  to  be  found  in  dictionaries,  glean- 
ed from  conversation  with  the  various  families,  date  of  births,  etc. 

The  book  is  well  printed  and  bound,  and  illustrated  with  char- 
acteristic examples  of  the  artist's  work.  It  is  the  last  work  on  the 
subject,  and  is  indispensable  to  the  art  lover  and  student  of  Am- 
erican painting.    We  have  only  praise  for  the  work  of  the  authors. 
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Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Management,  Circu- 
lation, Etc.,  Required  by  the  Act  of  Congress 

August  24th,  1912 

Of  The   Print   Connoisseur   published   quarterly   at     New     York,     N.     Y., 
for  April  1,  1922 

State  of  New  York        / 

ss 
County  of  Clinton         \ 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  Winfred  Porter  Truesdell,  who,  having  been  duly 
sworn  according*  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  publisher  and 
owner  of  The  Print  Connoisseur  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  manage- 
ment etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443, 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing 
editor,  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher,  Winfred  Porter  Truesdell,  154  E.  38th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Editor,  Winfred   Porter  Truesdell,   154   E.   38th   St.,   New  York,   N.   Y. 
Managing  Editor,  none. 
Business  Manager,  none. 

2.  That  the  owner  is  Winfred  Porter  Truesdell,  154  East  38th  Street, 
New   York,  N.   Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  hold- 
ers owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:   None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  net  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  own- 
ers, stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  hold- 
er appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other 
fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain 
statements  embracing  affiants  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  hold- 
ers who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold 
stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner; 
and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  associa- 
tion, or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock, 
bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

Winfred   Porter   Truesdell,    Publisher 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  5th  day  of  April.   1922 

Arthur  R.  Atwood, 
Notary  Public,  Clinton  County,  N.  Y. 
(My  commission  expires  March  1,  1C23.) 
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ERNEST  BROWN  &  PHILLIPS 

THE  LEICESTER  GALLERIES 

Leicester  Square  London,  England 

ETCHINGS  AND  LITHOGRAPHS 

By 
THE  BEST  MODERN  ARTISTS 


James  McBey 

E.  Carriere 

F.  Buhot 
Mary  Cassatt 
Corot 
Degas 
Forain 
Gaugain 

A.  Lepere 

Manet 

Meryon 

Millet 

Steinlen 

Toulouse'Lautrec 

C.  Pissarro 


Muirhead  Bone 

E.  Blampied 

A.  Raine'Barker 

D.  Y.  Cameron 

G.  L.  Brockhurst 

Vernon  Hill 

Lee  Hankey 

A.  E.  John 

C.  R.  W.  Nevinson 

C.  H.  Shannon 
A.  Legros 
Anders  Zorn 

D.  S.  MacLaughlan 

F.  Seymour  Haden 
J.  M.  Whistler 


Etc. 


Exhibitions  of  the  Best  Modern  V</or\ 


FREDERICK  KEPPEL  &  CO 

ETCHINGS 

BY 

REMBRANDT 
WHISTLER 
M  E  R  Y  O  N 
HADEN,  ZORN 
AND  OTHER 
MASTERS  ON 
EXHIBITION  IN 

OUR  GALLERIES 


4  EAST  39th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


11 


ALBERT  ROULLIER 
ART  GALLERIES 

-410  South.  Michigan  Boulevard 

Chicago 


RARE  ETCHINGS 


an 


a 


ENGRAVINGS 


Old  English  Mezzotints 


Original  Drawings 


in 


FLY  FrSHINg 

Messrs.  KENNEDY  6?  CO. 

[Successors  to  H.  Wunderlich  tf  Co.] 

OLD  ENGLISH  SPORTING  PRINTS 
Fox  Hunting  Fishing 

Shooting  Coaching 

Racing  Rowing 

Games 

6ij  Fifth  Avenue 

[49th  Street]  May 

New   York  1923 


Old  Engravings,  Etchings,  Mezzotints 

and  Color  Prints 

For  Decoration,  Reproduction,  Extra' 

Illustration  and  Genealogical  Research 

American  Historical  Documents,  and 

Autograph  Letters 

Marine  Prints  and  Ship  Models 

Early  and  Rare  Views  of  New  York  City 

Largest  Collection  in  the  World  of 

Engraved  Portraits,  Views 

and  Historical  Prints 

ROBERT   FRIDENBERG 

22  West  56th  Street,  New  York  City 


E.  F.  BONAVENTURE.  INC. 

T^ew  Galleries 
536  Madison  Avenue,  above  54th  Street 

New  York 

RARE  BOOKS 
CHOICE  ENGRAVINGS 

AUTOGRAPHS 

ARTISTIC  FURNITURE 

FINE  ART  OBJECTS 


Gifts  for  the  Discerning 


FRANK  T.  SABIN 

[Established  in  1848] 

172  New  Bond  Street  London,  W.  1 


Finest  examples  of  Old  English  and 

French  Color  Prints,  Mezzotints,  etc., 

of  the  1 8th  Century 

Choice  Paintings  by  Old  Masters 

Original  Drawings,  Illuminated  Man' 

uscripts,  Miniatures,  and  Specially 

Fine  and  Rare  Books 


172  NEW  BOND  STREET 

LONDON.  W.  1 

Only  Address 
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VOGT  &  HOLMES 

Fine  Art  Galleries 
329  North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ETCHINGS 

ENGRAVINGS 


WATER  COLORS 


Fine  Framing 


THOMAS  F.  MADIGAN 

Successor  to 
PATRICK  F.  MADIGAN 

AUTOGRAPH   LETTERS   of  CELEBRITIES 

HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS 

MANUSCRIPTS 

Tke  Autograph  Stop 

8  West  47th  Street,  New  York  City 

[Phone:  Bryant  9193] 


VII 


Etchings,  Engravings 

and 

Mezzotints 

by 

Old  and  Modern  Masters 
WATER  COLOUR  DRAWINGS 


ROBT  DUNTHORNE  fit  SON 

The  Rembrandt  Gallery 


5  Vigo  Street 
London,  W.i 


28  Caatle  Street 
Liverpool 


PHILIP  SUVAL 
ART  GALLERIES 

j^6  Madison  Avenue 
New  York 


RARE  ETCHINGS 

and 
MEZZOTINTS 


Paintings  Restored 
Artistic  Framing 


Summer  Shop  Southampton,  L.  I. 
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F.  R.  MEATYARD,  /v/w/*r 

32   MUSEUM  STREET  LONDON,  W.  C.  1 

OFFei{S  FO'J^M^e  TH€  FOJlJiPfVINC] 

CHOICE  SIGNED  PROOF  ETCHINGS  &  MEZZOTINTS  BY 

Sir  FRANK  SHORT,  R.  A.,  P.  R.  E. 

The  numbers  in  parenthesis  following  the  titles  are  those  of 
Mr.  Edward  F.  Strange's  Catalogue  of  "The  Etched  and  Engraved 
work  of  Sir  F.  Short." 


Moonrlse,  Ramsgate  (S.  252). 
Mezzo.  Fine  signed  proof  8% 
by  12.       £5  15s 

King'*  Lynn  (S.  219).  Etching. 
Fine  signed  proof.  7%  by 
10%.     £6  6s 

Monnlkendam  In  the  Distance 

(S.  185).  Etching.  Signed 
proof  on  old  paper.  3  by  9%. 
£3  10s 

Seine  Boats,  St.  Ives  (S.  108). 
Signed  proof  etching.  6  by 
7%.     £3       50  only  printed. 


Head     of     Langston     Harbour 

(S.  281).  Signed  proof  etch- 
ing.    7%   by  10%.  £4  10s 

Dinner  Time  on  board  the 
timber         barque         "Marie" 

(S  126).  Signed  proof  etch- 
ing. 7  by  10.  £3  10s 

The        Chureh        at        Knmpen 

(S.  163).  Signed  proof  etch- 
ing.  5%    by  8.     £4     4s 

Hindaloopen  (S.  181).  Signed 
proof  etching.  8  by  5% 
£3      10s 

Low    Water,    Gleneapel    Ferry 

(S.  147).  Signed  proof  etch- 
ing.    4  by  6.     £3     3s 

The  Street,  Whltstable.  Signed 
proof  etching.  9%  by  13%. 
£4  10s 

Emma   Hart    (Lady   Hamilton) 

(S.  233).  From  the  picture 
by  John  Hoppner,  R.A.  Mez- 
zotint signed  proof  suitably 
framed.  13  %  by  11%.  £6  15s 

Wrought       Nails,       Halesowen 

(S.  62).  Signed  proof  etch- 
ing.    6  by  7%      4|4|- 


A   Timber   Raft    on    the   Rhine 

(S.  240).  After  Turner.  Fine 
signed  proof  mezzotint  on 
Japanese  paper.  7%  by  11% 
£5   10s 

A  Quiet  Eve  nine;  on  the  Ferry 
over  the  Blyth  (S.  122). 
signed  proof  etching.  6  by  8. 
£4  15s  50  only  printed. 

The  Dljk,  Volendam  (S.  173). 
Signed  proof  etching.  Fine. 
7%  by  10%.     £4  10s 

Walberswlek  Pier  (S.  118). 
Soft  ground  etching.  Signed 
proof.  5%  by  8%.  £3  3s  50 
impressions  only  printed. 

A  Sussex  Down  (S.  116).  After 

Constable Fine...      Signed 

proof  mezzotint.  Rare.  £6 

Old  Timber  Wharflngr  at  Wal- 
berswlek (S.  124).  Signed 
proof  etching.  6  by  7%. 
£2     15s 

Het  BroiiwerlJ,  Haarlem 

(S.  165).  Signed  proof  etch- 
ing.    6  by  8.     £3     10s 

The  Rope  Walk,  Splttal  Bridge 

(S.  142).  Signed  proof  etch- 
ing.    5%  by  5%.     £2     15s 

The  Solway  Midday  (S.  144). 
Signed  proof  etching.  £4|4|- 

Storm  off  Yarmouth.  Signed 
proof  mezzotint.  Fine  and 
important  £7|7|- 

Breaklng-  up  of  the  Great 
Eastern  No.  1  (S.  120). 
Signed   proof  etching  £3|10|- 

Noon      on      the      Zuyder       Zee 

(S.  173).  Signed  proof  etch- 
ing £4]10!- 


The  first  order  accompanied  by  remittance  secures  any  of  the  above 
desirable  items.  Postage  free  to  U.  S.  A.  We  have  always  a  large 
collection  of  Drawings,  Engravings  and  Etchings  in  stock.  Catalogue 
sent  regularly  to  Collectors 


is  authoritatively  treated  in  two  important  illustrated 
articles  published  respectively  in  the  October  and 
November  1921  issues  of  the  Burlington  Magazine. 
In  these  articles,  which  are  of  the  utmost  value  to 
collectors  and  dealers,  divers  processes  are  exhaustively 
described  and  discussed.  These  include  relining,  trans- 
ferring, stopping,  varnishing  and  the  cleaning  of  water- 
colours,  etc.    Price  together  $2.00. 

Japanese  Colour  Prints 

The  identification  of  JAPANESE  COLOUR 
PRINTS  is  the  subject  of  an  authoritative  article 
in  the  January  1922  issue  of  the  Burlington  Maga- 
zine. This  is  the  fiiVi  of  a  series  written  by  W.  H. 
Edmunds  and  gives  useful  hints  for  the  detection  of 
reprints  and  forgeries.  Price  $1.00.  This  number  be- 
gins a  new  volume.    Annual  subscription  $9.00. 

The  Burlington  Magazine  is  recognized  as  authoritative  on 
questions  of  Art  and  History  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  day.  Its  contributors  are  the  highest  authorities  on 
their  respective  subjects.  Its  illustrations  are  finer  than 
those  of  any  other  Art  Magazine,  and  the  Magazine  aims  in 
its  reviewing  at  being  a  complete  guide  to  the  Literature 
of  the  Fine  Arts. 

Among  the  subjects  dealt  with  arei— 

Architecture,  Arms  and  Armour,  Bronzes,  Oriental  Carpets. 
Chinese  Porcelain,  Embroideries  and  Lace,  Engravings,  Old 
Glass,  Miniatures,  Pewter,  Plate  and  Silver,  Paintings,  Sculp- 
ture,  Tapestries,   Furniture,  etc. 

A  Classified  List  of  the  Principal  Articles  Published  ean  be 

obtained  FREE  on  Application. 

THE  BURLINGTON  MAGAZINE 

For  Connoisseurs.  Illustrated.    Published  Monthly.    One  Dollar 

THE  MEDICI  SOCIETY o/AMERICA,/»f. 

455  Boylston  Street,   Boston,  Mass. 
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Lithograph  by  Birgtr  Saitdxttt 

LITHOGRAPHS,  WOOD-CUTS 

PAINTINGS   AND   DRAWINGS 

By 

BIRGER  SANDZrlN 

A  large  selection  of  Prints  by 

Contemporary  Artists  and  the 

Old  Masters 

Paintings  by  Western  Artists 

Chinese  Art  Objects 

Books  on  Art 

Catalogues  ofSandzen  Prints  and  ofBoo\s  on 
art  mailed  upon  application 

SMALLEY'S 

1122  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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ENGRAVED 

WORK    OF 

ARTHUR  N.  MACDONALD 

By 

George  H.  Sargent 

Announcement  is  herewith  made  of  a  forthcoming  book 
that  will  include  a  catalogue  raisonne  of  Mr.  Macdonakfs 
bookplates,  titlcpages,  vignettes  and  other  engraved  work. 
A  special  engraved  title-page  has  been  made  for  the  book 
by  Mr.  Macdonald,  as  well  as  head  and  end  pieces,  which 
together  with  the  numerous  illustrations,  will  be  printed 
dired:  from  the  original  coppers. 

Edition  as  follows: 

175  copies  on  hand  made  paper, 

with  20  plates  10.00 

25  copies  on  Japan  vellum,  with 

10  additional  plates     15.00 

10  copies  on  special  Japan  paper 

illustrated  with  as  many  of 

the  original  coppers  as  may 

be  obtainable  50.00 

Winfred  Porter  Truesdell,  Publisher 

154  East  38th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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BRENTANO'S 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  PARIS 

F  6?  1 2th  Street  37  Ave.  de  TOpera 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
5th  Avenue  6?  27th  Street 

Agents  at 

London,  Leipzig,  Milan,  Berne,  Tokio, 

Buenos  Aires  6?  Rio  de  Janeiro 

Brentano's  receive  from  all  over  the  world 
as  soon  as  issued,  in  any  language,  all  important 

NEW  ART   BOOKS 

Our  American  and  Foreign  Departments 
devoted  to  the  sale  of  Art  Boo\s,  both 
Fine  and  Applied  Arts  of  Modern  Times 
and  the  Rare  Boo\s  of  Past  Centuries,  are 
equipped  to  render  intelligent  service  to 
the  artist  and  collector. 

In  our  Periodical  Department,  we  offer 
the  largest  assortment  of 

ART  PERIODICALS 

Here  our  patrons  will  find  on  public  view 

for  examination  at  leisure  the  periodical 

Art  Literature  of  the  World. 

Correspondence  invited 

Want  lists  desired 
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F.  B.  NEUMAYER 

Book  and  Print  Seller 

70  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  LONDON 

Telephone  Gerraid  7813  W.  C.  2 

Etchings  and  Lithographs  by  Modern  Artists 

Drawings  by  the  Old  Masters 

Chiaroscuros 

Books  on  Art,  English  and  Foreign 
Catalogues  post  free 


B  O  O  K_S  _U_N_  PR  I  NTS 

Also  Illustrated  Books  (with  Plates  in  Colours)  by  Rowlandson,  Aiken.  Cruickshank  and  others"  and  Finely 
Coloured  Engravings.  We  hold  a  large  stock  of  Rare  Books,  First  Editions  and  Belles  Lettres.  In  our  vari- 
ous departments  there  are  over  1 ,000,000  volumes  on  every  conceivable  subject.  Books  sent  on  approval 
Write  for  Catalogue  462  mentioning  requirements  or  interests. 

TWO    OF    OUR    OFFERS    (Sent  on  approval) 

RODIN,  AUGUSTE,  TWELVE  AQUARELLES  BY.  Introduction  by  Paul  Gsell.  Translated 
by  Ronald  Davis.  Georg  Edition,  1920.  200  copies  only  of  English  Edition  issued.  Scarce. 
£  9  I  9  I  0.    Postage  extra. 

HERBERT  SCHMALZ,  THE  ART  OF.  By  Trevor  Blakemore.  With  Monographs  on  certain 
pictures  by  various  writers.  Illustrated  with  32  Reproductions  in  Colour  and  32  in  Black  and  White  of 
the  Artist's  Pictures.  Super  Royal  4to.  Pub'd  at  £  2  I  2— nett.  Our  Price  (As  New)  £\  I  10  |  0. 
Postage  extra. 

For  above  pleat  mention  Offer  482, 

W.  &  G.  FOYLE,  Ltd. 

121  —  125  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD  LONDON.  ENG. 
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CATALOGUE  RAISONNE 
OF  THE    ETCHINGS   OF 

CHARLES   MERYON 

BY 

LOYS  DELTEIL 

With  the  addition  of  many 

newly  discovered  states  and 

Edited  by 
HAROLD  J.  L.  WRIGHT 

The  finest  collection  of  Meryon's  etchings  known,  form' 
ed  by  the  late  Mr.  Macgeorge,  passing  through  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Wright,  of  P.  6?  D.  Colnaghi  6?  Co.,  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  colle<ftion,print  by  print  with 
other  collections,  resulting  in  the  discovery  of  more  than 
50  states  unknown  to  Delteil.  Mr.  Wright  has  made  a 
sympathetic  and  scholarly  translation  of  Delteil's  text  and 
notes  and  including  the  newly  discovered  states,  making 
this  edition  the  authority  on  the  subjedt  for  the  future  as 
the  previous  has  been  up  to  now. 

All  the  prints  of  Meryon  will  be  reproduced, 
as  well  as  many  of  the  states.  The  book  will  be 
bound  in  boards,  with  linen  back  and  paper  sides. 

Edition  strictly  limited: 
Copies  on  ordinary  paper,  $15.00,  on  Japan  paper,  $35.00 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  through  your  book 
dealer  or  diredt  to  the  publisher,  as  under. 

WINFRED   PORTER  TRUESDELL 

154  East  38th  Street  New  York  City 
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C '  W '  KRAUSHAAR 

Art  Galleries 

680  FIFTH  AVENUE      NEW  YORK 

PAINTINGS  by 

Whistler  Lavery 

Fantiri'Latour  Zuloaga 

Legros  Carriere 

Courbet  Beat 

Forain  Tac\ 

MonticeUi  Sloan 

Le  Sidaner  du  Bois 

Besnard  Lu\s 

BRONZES  by 

Barye,  Bourdelle  and  Mahonri  Young 

RARE  ETCHINGS  by 

Whistler,  Legros,  Bauer,  Zorn 

Muirhead  Bone,  Brangwyn 

and  Sir  Seymour  Haden 
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THE 
ROSENBACH  COMPANY 

1320  Walnut  Street  273  Madison  Avenue 

Philadelphia  New  York 


RARE  BOOKS 


PAINTINGS  AND  PRINTS 


ANTIQUES 


OBJECTS  OF  ART 


HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS 


JL 

ma 
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Art  Connoisseurs 

in  America  and  Europe  are  enthusiastic 

subscribers  to 


a  monthly  magazine,  published  monthly  by  The 
University  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  devoted  to  the 
choicest  productions  in  graphic  arts  in  text,  typog- 
raphy, illustration,  and  decoration. 

The  pages  are  9}4  x  12J4  inches,  showing  in  large 
size  and  full  color  the  latest  and  best  creations  of 
foremost  artists  and  typographers,  equal  in  every 
way  to  the  originals,  suitable  for  framing. 

A  request  by  letter,  enclosing  40  cents  in  stamps, 
will  bring  a  sample  copy  of  current  issue  by  return 
mail  postpaid. 

DOMESTIC  SUBSCRIPTION  CANADIAN 

$4.00  a  year  $4-50  a  year 

Address 

THE  PRINTING  ART 

University  Road  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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BOUND  VOLUMES  OF 

THE 

PRINT  CONNOISSEUR 


With  the  June  issue  Volume  II  of 

THE  PRINT    CONNOISSEUR 

is  completed.    This  is  offered,  together 
with  the  few  remaining  copies  of  Vol' 

ume  One,  as  follows: 
Volume  I  10.00 

Volume  II  7.50 

Bound  in  gray  boards,  with  linen  back 


WINFRED  PORTER  TRUESDELL 
154  East  38th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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T^ow  Ready 

ART    PRICES    CURRENT 

1915^16 

BEING  A  RECORD  OF  SALE  PRICES  AT  CHRISTIE'S 
DURING  THE   SEASON;   TOGETHER  WITH   REPRE- 
SENTATIVE PRICES  FROM  THE  SALES  OF  MESSRS. 
SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  6?  HODGE  AND 
MESSRS.  PUTTICK  6?  SIMPSON. 

WITH  AH 

INDEX  TO  ARTISTS'  AND  ENGRAVERS' 
NAMES    AND    TO    THE    TITLES    AND 

SUBECTS  SOLD 

Volume  9        Price,  Three  Guineas  J^jst 

A  complete  set  of  the  previous  eight  volumes  is  offered  for  a  limited 
period  at  the  special  inclusive  price  of  TEN  GUINEAS. 

These  previous  volumes  are  on  sale  separately,  as  follows : 

Vol.  I.  (1907-8) 

Vol.  II.  (1908-9) 

Vol.  III.  (1909-10) 

Vol.  IV.  (1910-11) 

Vol.  V.  (1911-12) 

Vol.  VI.  (1912-13) 

Vol.  VII.  (1913-14) 

Vol.  VIII.  (1914-15) 

"ART  TRADE  JOURNAL"  OFFICE 

13  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.  C.  i. 
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(Christie's  only) 

-    £110  net 

do, 

-      -     1   1  0    " 

do, 

-      -     1   1  0     " 

(Christie's  Sotheby's 

&  Putticks) 

220" 

do,            do, 

do,    220     " 

do,            do, 

do,    220     " 

do,           do, 

do,    220     " 

do,           do, 

do,    220    " 

E.  WEYHE 

ART  BOOKS  IN^AJm  J^ANQUAQES 

710  Lexington  Avenue  New  York 

XEMFBRANDT  STCHINgS 

Just  published:  Complete  set  of  facsimile  reproduc- 
tions (312  in  all)  of  Rembrandt's  etchings,  with  a  few 
exceptions  in  original  size.  The  prints  are  mounted  on 
cardboard  about  19%  by  I3y2  inches  and  enclosed  in 
3  cardboard  portfolios.  They  are  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical order  and  there  is  a  general  introduction  by  H. 
W.  Singer.  This  is  at  once  the  best  and  cheapest  work 
on  Rembrandt's  etchings  that  has  ever  been  published. 
Complete  set  of  3  volumes  $15.00. 

ercMNgs  *by  the  *barbizon  school 

Millet,  Jacque,  Rousseau,  also  Corot,  Lalanne  and 
Appian. 

REFERENCE  "BOOKS  ON  TRINTS 

For  all  those  who  wish  to  know  something  about 
the  history  and  technique  of  the  graphic  arts,  illus- 
trated books  in  all  languages  from  $1.00  upwards. 

Catalogues  sent 
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MAGGS  BROTHERS 

34  V  35  CONDUIT  STREET,  NEW  BOND  STREET 

LONDON  ENGLAND 


GAK1Y  ONB  OF  THE  LARGEST  AND 
CHOICEST  STOCKS  IN  ENGLAND    OP 

FINE  AND  RARE 

BOOKS,    PRINTS 

AND 

AUTOGRAPHS 

Illustrated  Catalogues  in  each  department 

regularly  issued 

These  Catalogues  appeal  especially  to  the 
Connoisseur,  Collector  and  Antiquarian 

Customer's  "desiderata"  searched 
for  and  reported  free  of  charge 

ITEMS  OF  RARITY  AND  INTEREST  ALWAYS 

GLADLY  PURCHASED 

SHIPMENTS  TO  AMERICA  EVERY  WEEK 


1 

9 

[Established  1846] 

J 
1 

M.  KNOEDLER  &  CO. 

Paintings,  Drawings,  Engravings 

Etchings 

by 

Old  and  Modem  Masters 

• 

Old  English  Mezzotints  and 
Prints  in  Colour 

Early  French  Engravings 

Competent  Restoring 
Artistic  Framing 

LONDON                                           PARIS 
15  Old  Bood  Street                               17  Place  Vendome 

NEW  YORK 
W&51&  Fifth  Avenue 
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